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“Tue Sciences,” says Mr Stewart, 
in the Preface to Part First of this 
Dissertation, “ the Sciences to which 
I mean to confine my observations, 
are Metaphysics, Ethics, and Politi- 
cal Philosophy ; understanding by 
Metaphysics, not the Ontology and 
Pneumatology of the Schools, but 
the Inductive Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind ; and limiting the phrase 
Political Philosophy almost exclu- 
sively to the modern science of Poli- 
tical Economy ; or (to express my- 
self in terms at once more compre- 
hensive and moré precise) to that 
branch of the theory of legislation 
which, according to Bacon’s defini- 
tion, aims to ascertain those ‘ Loges 
legum, ex quibus’ informatio peti 
potest quid in. isingulis legibus bene 
aut perperam positum, aut constitus 
tum sit.’” Such is the broad out- 
line, and sueh are the. most conspi- 
cuous land-marks of that wide ayf 
Mteresting region, which the 


and elegant author, of this Di. 


‘ton proposed to examine ; 


and, by a correct and sur- 


SUPPLEMENT ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


VOL. 


cx 


vey, to assign to each of the multi- 
tudinous claimants his just and ap- 
propriate situation, and to present 
the reader with a systematised and 
panoramic view of the state of Me+ 
taphysical, Ethical, and Political 
Philosophy, from the revival of 
learning till our own times. The 
first compartment of this ao 
outline has already been filled up 
with a powerful and masterly hand ; 
and, in proportion to the genius, abi- 
lity, and taste, with which the first 
part of this very difficult threefold 
task has been performed, is now our 
regret to discover, that the accom- 

lished author almost despairs, ** at 

is advanced years,” of being able to 
carry his original comprehensive de 
sign into completion. 


unavoidably spent,” says he GF in 
consulting, with eritical g the 
numerous authors referrg " in this 


and in the ae Dg 
course, has 
to m self 80 pait 


which I had neh different 
pose, UF ac my advaneed years, 
can ain buta very faint 


though do not altogether 
Ue con the hope) of finishing my 
uded Sketch of the Progress of 
thical and Political Philosophy 
ring the eighteenth century.’ 
all events,” he adds, ** whatever may 


be wanting to com m . 

cannot be difficult for 
te supply: An outline is all that 
should be attempted on such a sub- 
ject ; and the field which, it-has to 


embrace will be found.incomparably 
more interesting to most readers than 
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that which has fallen under my re- 
view.” 

It will probably be in the recollec- 
tion of most, if not all, of our readers, 
that, in Part First of this Prelimi- 
nary Discourse, Mr Stewart had 
brought down his review of the va- 
rious contributions made, by res 
ceding philosophers, to the Induc- 
tive Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
as far as the. period when Leibnitz 
appeared on the horizon as a star of 
the first magnitude ; remarking, with 
his usual acuteness and accuracy of 
discrimination, that “* Leibnitz the 
Jurist belongs to one century, and 
Leibnitz the Philosopher to another.” 
This being the point to which Mr 
Stewart had conducted the inquiry, 
Part Second, which embraces the 
‘** Progress of Metaphysics during 
the eighteenth. century,” naturally 
eommences with an ‘ Historical and 
Critical Review of the Philosophical 
Works of Locke and Leibnitz.” 

Joun Locke, whose Essay on 
Human Understanding forms a new 
and brilliant era in the History of 
Philosophy, was born at Wrington 
in Somersetshire, in 1632. His fa~ 
ther had been a captain in the Par- 
iiament’s army during the civil wars; 
“*a circumstance,” says MrS., “‘which 
it may be presumed, from the son’s 
political opinions, would not be re- 
garded by him as a stain on the me- 
mory of his parent.” In the early 
= of his life, Mr Locke applied 

imseif indefatigably to.the study of 
medicine, an art, indeed, which he 
never exercised as a regular calling, 
but in which, if we may credit the 
incidental testimony of Sydenham, 
he had made no inconsiderable pro- 
ficiency. This early dedication of 
his mind to subjects of medical in- 
quiry, Mr S. regards as an admirable 
training for those studies connected 
with Mental Philosophy, on which 
he was afterwards destined to shed 
such a strong and powerful light : 
** the complicated, and fugitive, and 
often equivocal phenomena of disease 
requiring in the observer a far greater 
portion of discriminating ity 
than those of Physics, stri y 80 
called ; resembling, in this respect, 
much more nearly, the phenomena 
about which Metaphysics, Ethics, 
and Politics, are conversant.” Plau- 
sible as it seems, we are not perfect- 


[Ove. 
ly sure that this observation is alto- 
gether correct. It may be perfectly 
true, as Mr 8. asserts, that not 2 
single passage occurs in Mr Locke's 
Essay, ‘* savouring of the Anatomi- 
cal Theatre, or of the Chemical La- 
boratory ;” and Mr 8. may, if he 

leases, regard this as a proof of Mr 

ocke’s superiority to men of under- 
standings less comprehensive, and less 
cultivated by a liberal education ; 
but still we cannot help thinking 
that Mr Locke had never been very 
zealous in his attachment to medical 
pursuits, and that he had never ac- 
quired that professional enthusiasm 
peculiar to those who are conversant 
with only one subject, which is the ori- 
gin of all pedantry. Hartley, Darwin, 
and Cabanis, are remarkable instances 
of that pre-disposition, whiclrexists in 
nearly all medical men, to extend the 
principles, and even the details and 
technicalities, of their own precarious 
science, to almost every other ; and of 
that incapacity which seems somehow 
to be generated by anatomical de- 
monstrations and physiological re- 
searches, of conceiving thought at- 
tached to any thing but a material 
and organised substance. The writ- 
ings of physiologists might also. be 
referred to, in illustration of our re- 
mark: for it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to point out one, 
from Haller to Richerand and Aber- 
nethy, who has not either directly 
espoused, or tacitly and virtually in- 
clined to, the most unqualified ma- 
terialism. No man is better aware 
than Mr S. that the same charge has 
been frequently, and probably not 
altogether unjustly, brought even 
against Mr Locke. If, therefore, we 
were to draw any inference from a 
large induction of facts, it would 
certainly be, in opposition to the opi- 
nion expressed by Mr S, on this oc- 
casion, that the study of medicine 1s 
by no means “ happily calculated to 
prepare the mind” for the proseeu= 


tion of speculations connected with 


the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
We are not sure that even the late 
Dr Thomas Brown, certainly..one 
of the most acute Metaphysicians 
of his time, was altogether delivered 
from the bias of his. medical.educa- 
tion ; as.an example of which we 
would crave permission to refer tohis 
very singular observations on what 
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he has been pleased to denominate 
Muscular Feelings.” (Physiolog 
of the Mind, p. 48-49. Edin. 1820. 
But to return from this digression : 
In 1666, Mr Locke, then in his 
thirty-fifth year, formed a very inti- 
mate acquaintance with the celebra- 
ted Lord Shaftesbury. This event 
ied to a total revolution in the line 
of his studies, and in the habits of 
his life. His place of residence was 
forthwith transferred from the acade- 
mic shades of the university to the 
bustle and excitement of the metro- 
polis; and, for the first time, he be- 
gan to turn his thoughts to political 
subjects. From London, too, he 
made oceasional excursions to various 
parts of France, Germany, and Hol- 
land, for which last country, he al- 
ways, like another great man, Des- 
cartes, expressed a decided prefer- 
ence; charmed, no doubt, with the 
sight of the happiness and prosperity 
of the Dutch, then enjoying the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty, 
to which his own countrymen were, 
at that time, unhappily strangers. 
The plan of the Essay on Human 
Understanding is said to have been 
formed as early as the year 1670, 
although it was not carried into com- 
plete execution till the year 1687, 
when he availed himself “ of the lei- 
sure which his exile in Holland af- 
lorded to complete his long meditated 
design.” Soon after the revolution, 
however, he returned to England, and 
published the first edition of his work 
in 1690. The detached and carptim- 
sort of manner (if we may be per- 
mitted to say so) im which this won+ 
derful performance was composed, 
is stated in the Prefutory Epistle to 
the Reader, and is too singular a 
fact in literary history to be here 
omitted. ‘ Were it fit to trouble 
thee with the history of this Essay, 
I should tell thee,. that five or six 
friends meeting at my chamber,, and 
discoursing on a subject very remote 
from this, found themselves quickly 
at a stand by the difficulties that rose 
on every side. After we had a while 
puzzled ourselves, without coming 
any nearer a/resolition of those 
‘loubts which perplexed ‘us, it came 
into my thoughts that we took a 
wrong course; and that, before we 
Set ourselves upon inquiries of that 
nature, it was necessary to examine 
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our own abilities, and see what ob- 
jects our understandings were, or 
were not, fitted to deal with. This 
I a to the company, who all 
readily assented, and thereupon it was 
agreed that this should be our first 
inquiry. Some hasty and undigest- 
ed thoughts, on a subject I had never 
before considered, which I set down 
against our next meeting, gave the 
first entrance into this discourse, 
which having been thus begun by 
chance, was continued by entreaty ; 
written by incoherent parcels ; and, 
after long intervals of neglect, resu- 
med again, as my humour or occa- 
sions permitted ; and at last, in a re~ 
tirement, where an attendance on my 
health gave me leisure, it was brought 
into that order thou now seest it.” 
This discontinued way of writing,” 
as Mr Locke himself describes it, 
would seem to account in a satisfac- 
tory manner for many of the pecu- 
liarities of the Essay on Human Un- 
derstanding, one of which is, that 
‘it is the fourth and last book alone 
which bears directly on the author's 
principal object ;” and that, in this 
book, there are few, if any, references 
to the preceding parts of the Essay. 
The author himself, indeed, informs 
us, that “‘ when he first put pen to 
paper, he thought all he should have 
to say on this matter would have 
been contained in one sheet of paper ; 
but the farther he went, the larger 

rospect he had ; new discoveries led 
him still on ; and so it grew insen- 
sibly to the bulk it now appears in.” 
From all which, we should be led to 
conclude, that, in the order of compo- 
sition, the /ast book was first written, 
and that the other parts of the [s- 
say were gradually developed in the 
author’s mind while occupied with 
the original subject of inquiry. It 
may likewise be observed here, that 
the inquiries contained in the first 
and second books are more of a scho- 
lastic and abstract nature than those 
which we meet with in the sequel of 
the work ; and that the third book, 
“ by far the most important of the 
whole, where the’ nature, the use, 
and the abuse of language are so 
clearly and happily illustrated, seems, 
from Locke’s “own account, to have, 
been a sort of after-thought : and the 
two excellent chapters on the Asso-, 
ciation of Ideas, and on Enthusiasm, 
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(the former of which has contributed 
as much as any thing else in Locke’s 
writings, to the subsequent progress 
of Metaphysical Philosophy), were 

inted, for the first time, in the 
fourth edition of the Essay.” 

To the manner in which the Essay 
on Human Understanding has been 
shewn to have been composed, and 
to the consequent immethodical and 
arbitrary disposition of the materials, 
aré undoubtedly to be ascribed those 
frequent unqualified propositions and 
apparent anomalies and contradic- 
tions which obtrude themselves on 
the attention of the diligent student, 
and which have been eagerly pounced 
upon by the numerous adversaries 
and opponents of Mr Locke, in order 
to secure the weight of his authorit 
to give currency to doctrines whic 
he had never dreamed of as deducible 
from his own oprmons, and which he 
would have been the first man to dis- 
avow and condemn. In many cases, 
however, a little more patience, and 
a grain of honesty, might have satis- 
fied these individuals that the incon- 
gtuities upon which they were so 
prone to expatiate, would, in a great 
majority of instances, have either 
entirely vanished, or, at least, been 


greatly modified and extenuated, had 


one part of Mr Locke’s performance 
been made the interpreter of the 
rest. Yet it must be confessed, that 
these exponential and qualifying 
clauses and limitations are frequent- 
Vy to be found at great distances from 
the doctrines which they respective- 
7 are and that they are to be 
iscovered only by those who seek 
the truth in the love of it, and whose 
great object is, not to accummulate 
materials for controversy, but to ac- 
- In judging of an author like 
Mr Locke, “ the captiousness of vers 
bal criticism” ought to yield to the 
exercise of a better principle, prompt- 
ing us to seek for opportunities of 
se rather than of censure, and to 
more desirous to collate question- 
able passages and reconcile apparent 
partial defects and to ize in- 
generali 
With that bearish dogmatism in- 
grained in his nature, Warburton 
asserts, that the Essay on Human 
Understanding, on its first appear- 


ance, “* had neither followers nor 
admirers, nor hardly a single ap- 
prover.” Now the Bishop of Glou- 
cester is contradicted, almost in ex- 
press terms, by Lord Shaftesbury, 
who had no affection for Locke, 
but, on the contrary, whose ill-na- 
ture towards the gentlest, most plac- 
able, and most generous of human 
beings, does no sort of credit to his 
memory, otherwise overloaded with 
much well-merited opprobrium: “ I 
am not sorry,” says the author of the 
Characteristics to one of his corres- 
pondents, “ that I lent you Locke’s 
Essay, a book that may as well qua- 
lify men for business and the world, 
as for the sciences and a university. 
No one has done more towards the 
recalling of philosophy from barbari- 
ty into use and practice of the world, 
and into the company of the better 
and polite sort, who might well be 
ashamed of it in its other dress. No 
one has opened a better and clearer 
way to reasoning.” In addition to 
the obvious inference to be derived 
from this passage it may be men- 
tioned, that no less than four editions 
of the work were printed in ¢en years, 
and ¢hree others in four more, an in- 
eidental proof of which is, that the 
author refers to the sixth edition in the 
Epistle to the Reader prefixed to all 
the subsequent impressions. Before 
the year 1748, no Icks than thirteen 
editions had been given to the pub- 
lic. Is it possible that the Commen- 
tator of the Dunciad could have been 
ignorant of these conclusive facts, 
when he asserted, that, “ at the time 
Mr Locke first published his Essay, 
he had neither followers nor ad- 
mirers, and hardlyasingle approver?” 
Unless in the instance of the publi- 
cations of Mr Stewart himself, such 
a rapid succession of editions is quite 
unexampled in the History of Meta- 
physics ; and it ought not to be for- 
gotten, in stating this resemblance, 
what advantages and accomplish- 
ments, in point of skill, taste, and 
tact in composition, and what varied 
and almost infinite richness 

splendor of illustration combine to 
render the Philosophical Works of 
the author before us, not merely thie 
most popular of any that have ever 
issued from the , but even to 
raise them to the rank of classical 
models in the particular science which 


ig 
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the author has so successfully culti- 
vated. To a person,” says M. §&., 
‘«‘ who reads with attention and can- 
dour the work in question, it is much 
more easy to enter into the prejudices 
which at first opposed themselves to 
its complete success, than to conceive 
how it should so soon have acquired 
its just celebrity. Something, | sus- 
pect, must be ascribed to the politi- 
cal importance which Mr Locke had 
previously acquired as the champion 
of religious toleration ; as the great 
apostle of the revolution ; and as the 
intrepid opposer of a tyranny which 
had recently been overthrown.” 

Mr Locke’s Essay was no less suc- 
cessful on the Continent than in his 
own country. The eagerness with 
which every thing proceeding from 
the pen of the author of the Lefters on 
Toleration may be supposed to have 
been read by those numerous and 
enlightened individuals who had been 
expatriated by the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantz, conjoined with the 
circumstance of Coste’s excellent 
French Translation having appeared 
much about the same time, may be 
supposed to have greatly contributed 
to render the work popular. It is, 
however, curious to remark, that, al- 
though Locke was personally and 
extensively known in Hollarid, the 
Work does not appear to have been 
much read in that country beyond 
the immediate circle of the author’s 
friends ; which may be accounted 
for by the great favour with which 
the Cartesian Philosophy had just 
begun to be regarded in the Nether- 
lands, where it had at first met with 
such resolute opposition. In Ger- 
And the case was nearly similar. 
At this time, Leibnitz (who had con- 
tracted some unaccountable jealousy 
towards Mr Locke)’ had reached the 
zenith: of his literary and scientific 
reputation, and was looked up to (if 
we may employ the irreverent ex- 
pressions of an Grimm) as the in- 
fallible Head of the Holy Philoso- 
phical Church in that country. It 
was in Switzerland that Locke's real 
merits were first discriminated and 
appreciated, as the reader will find, 
by consulting the Preface to the sen- 
sible..-performanee of De Crousaz, 
whom Pope, in revenge for his acute 
exposition of ithe slender metaphysics 
of the Bssay.on Man, has honoured 


with a conspicuous place in the Dun- 
ciad. In a letter to Horace Walpole, 
Voltaire claims the merit of having 
been the first who made known to 
his countrymen Mr Locke’s perform- 
ance, of which he speaks in terms of 
such unqualified and extravagant 
eommendation, as to justify the sus- 
picion that he was but slenderly, if 
at all, acquainted with the book which 
he appears so eager to eulogize.— 
** Locke seul a développé L’Intende- 
ment Humain, dans un livre ov il n’y 
que des vérités ; et ci qui rend louv- 
rage parfait, foutes ces vérités sont 
claires.” ‘The striking coincidence 
between many of the doctrines of 
Locke and Gassendi could hardly 
have been overlooked by the admi- 
rers and followers of the latter; es- 
pecially if we consider that the trans- 
ation of Coste, above alluded to, 
must have rendered the opinions of 
the English metaphysician easily ac- 
eessible to his countrymen, and that, 
at this time, the Essay on Human 
Understanding was well known on 
other parts of the Continent. ‘‘ One 
thing is certain,” however, (we em- 
ploy the words of our author) “that, 
ong before the middle of the last 
century, the Essay on Human Un- 
derstanding was not only read by 
the learned, but had made its way 
into the circles of fashion at Paris. 
In what manner this is to be ac- 
counted for, it is not easy to say ; 
but the fact will not be disputed 
those who are at all acquainted with 
the History of French Literature.” 
To enter at large into the particu- 
lar doctrines on the subject of the 
Origin of our Ideas, either promul- 
gated by Locke himself, or ascribed 
to him by such of his disciples as 
Condillac, Diderot, and Horne Tooke, 
is obviously incompatible with the 
limits to which, in this brief and 
therefore imperfect notice, we are 
necessarily confined: but we cannot, 
nevertheless, dismiss the subject with- 
out a word or two in reference to the 
monstrous absurdities which haye at 
various times, and by different wri- 


ters, been gates on the Lockian 


Theory, and a few cursory remarks 
as to the special merits and defects 
of the classification. in the Essay on 
Human Understanding. The ,ex- 
pression of Condillac,, that our 
ideas are nothing but transformed 
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sensations,” and the more expanded 
statement of Diderot, that “* every 
idea must necessarily, when brought 
to its state of ultimate decomposi- 
tion, resolve itself into a sensible re- 
presentation or picture ;” (this is pre- 
cisely the pervading principle of the 
analytical investigations in the Di- 
versions of Purley ;) and “since every 
thing in our understanding has been 
introduced there by the channel of 
sensation, whatever proceeds out of 
the understanding is either chimeri- 
cal, or must be able, in returning by 
the same road, to re-attach itself to its 
sensible archetype ;” as well as the 
allegation of Condorcet, that “ Locke 
was the first who proved that al/ our 
ideas are compounded of sensations ;” 
must all be regardedas very erroneous, 
not to say dangerous, expositions of 
Mr Locke's theory, which, moreover, 


. is either grossly misrepresented, or 


totally misunderstood by the writers 
above alluded to, who secin to have 
taken certain dogmas for granted, as 
originated by Locke, without giving 
themselves the trouble to ascertain 
their accuracy or inaccuracy by an 
inspection of his works. This will 
be set in the clearest light by the 
following passage: “ If it shall be 
demanded, When a man begins to 
have any ideas? I think the true 
answer is, When he first has any 
sensation. For since there appear 
not to be any eas in the mind, be- 
fore the senses have conveyed any, I 
conceive that tdeas in the under- 
standing are coeval with sensation. 
In «time, however, the mind comes 
to reflect on its own operations, about 


the ideas got by sensation, and there- 


by stores itself with a new set of 
ideas, which I call Ideas of Reflec- 
tion. ‘These are the Impressions that 
are made on our senscs by outward 
objects, that are extrinsical to the 
mind 3, and ifs own operations pro- 
ceeding from, powers intrinsical, and 
proper to itself, which, when reflected 
on by itself, become also objects of its 
conterplation, are, as I have said, 
The original of all our knowledge?’ 
(Essay on Human Understanding, 
Pp. 78-—80. London, 1753.) Nu- 
merous 


and import with the above might be 


produced: from’ the ‘Essay, ‘and, ‘in’ 
point of fact, Mr Stewatt has mar- 


-convince 


passages.of the same tenor | 


clegant Pages 5 sufficicnt, indeed, to 

the most determined fol- 
lower of Diderot or Tooke, that their 
masters have totally mistaken, or, 
what is no less probable, misinter- 
preted the meaning of Mr Locke on 
the subject of the Origin of our 
Ideas. It cannot be supposed that 
we should stop here, to attempt to 
refute the sceptical conclusions that 
have been drawn, by. various wri- 
ters, both in France and England, 
from this mistaken view, or er- 
roneous interpretation, of some un- 
guarded passages in Mr Locke’s Essay. 
This, indeed, is the less necessary, as 
Reid, Beattie, and particularly Mr 
Stewart, have already effected this 
desirable object in the ablest. and 
most satisfactory manner. Suffice it 
to observe, that, when Mr Locke re- 
solved the elements of all our know- 
ledge into ideas of sensation and re- 
flection, his theory is liable to be ef- 
fectually assailed, not so much from 
its erroneous, as from its defective, 
classification. ‘There are ideas in the 
human mind which cannot, without 
the greatest violence to language, and 
to the common sense of mankind, 
be arranged under either of the ca- 
tegories above named. The term 
Reflection, as .employed by Mr 
Locke, is nearly, if not altogether, sy- 
nonymous with the term Conscious- 
ness *, as applied by later philoso- 


* “ Consciousness is a word used by 
Philosophers to signify that immediate 


knowledge which we have of our present — 


thoughts and purposes, and, in general, 
of all the present operations of our minds. 
Whence we may observe, that conscious- 
ness is only of things present. To apply 
consciousness to things past, which some- 
times is done in popular discourse, is te 
confound consciousness with memory, , 
(Essays on the Powers of the Human, 
Mind, by T. Reid, D.D. F. Bom 
Edin. 1808. p. 10. 8vo, edit.). Dr Thos 
Brown, with his usual acuteness, discern= 
cd the uselessness of this cumbrous phra- 


seology, and has reduced the study of Me-" 
taphysics to something more simple and” 


accessible than heretofore...“ Conscious” 
ness,” (says he, Physiology of the Mind,” 
p. 25. Edin. 1820.), “in ate widest senses” 
is truly nothing , more. than 


name, expressive of the whole wariety of! 
our feelings, In thissense, toyfecl, 
conscious, and not to he conscious 
to feel.” ‘To show. the xeader:in 
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phers, and means that knowledge 
which the mind intuitively has of 
its own operations ; for the term Re- 
jlection, under any other application 
‘of it, would imply an operation of 
the judgment, and that, again, would 
involve the notion of Propositions, 
every act of the judgment being equi- 
valent to an affirmative or negative 
proposition ; which meaning would, 
in the instance before us, be absurd 
and ridiculous. Assuming, then, 
this definition of the term as correct, 
it follows that the intuitive and cer- 


iain knowledge which the mind has 


of its own operations, cannot be ac- 
curately described as an original 
source of ideas, excepting in so far as 
it brings the mind acquainted with 
those ideas which existed previously 
in itself, and which can no more be 
separated from the essential constitu- 
tion of the thinking principle within 
us, than matter can be conceived 
without the primary quality of ex- 
tention. ‘The remaining link, in the 
chain of classification, and which was 
obviously omitted by Locke, it was 
reserved for the German philosopher, 
Kant, to supply ; and ke has demon- 
strated that there are ideas in the 
mindindependently of either sensation 
or reflection; and which, arising from 
the constitution of themind itself, and 
bearing no relation to antecedent sen- 
sation, or subsequent consciousness, 
except as mere occasions of develope- 
ment, but being, in fact, identified 
with the essence of the understand- 
ing itself, he has appropriately deno- 
minated Ipgas oF Pure Reason. 
It will not be pretended, for example, 
that the complex ideas involved in 
the following elementary propositions 
are the result of either sensation or 
reflection in the sense ascribed. to that 
word by all those philosophers who 
have employed it upon the same 
analogy with Mr Locke: Jt is 
impossible to be in @ state of exist~ 
cnce and non-existence at scome 
moment of time Whatever is, 


variety of senses this word has hitherto 
been employed, we quote the following 
Passage from one of Pope's Letters: ‘ An’ 
mind is ‘mot in the power of a 

¥ to break its peace there must 
-isythe literal meaning: 
Bes 


Jirst and third of these pro 


whit is meant by innate ? 
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is 4 body cannot pass 
a state of rest to motion, or from mo- 
tion to rest, exceptintime,” Xc.&c. But 
it may be said, and truly, that, in the 
itions, 
the idea of time is involved, and is 
necessary to the developement of the 
elementary principle, while it is ap- 
parent that we come by the idea of 
time, by the aid of memory, which 
enables us to attend to intervals, and 
to mark successions. ‘That there is 
more involved in the idea of time 
than mere sequence of increments, we 
firmly believe; but, passing from 
this, it will hardly be denied, that the 
truth of these propositions does not 
depend on reflection. They are true, 
though man had never been created 
a parceent of truth, and anterior to 
all consciousness. We are conscious 
of them solely because they are true, 
as we are of their opposites, solely 
because they are false. ‘The conscious- 
ness, or the knowledge which the 
mind has of its own operations, is 
one thing, and the eternal truth of 
the proposition another. We are 
only conscious of the existence of the 


‘idea, but the truth, or falsehood, de- 


pends on its being an Idea of Pure 
Reason (as it has been called), whieh 
cannot but be perceived and acknow~ 
ledged by every rational creature the 
moment it is enunciated in the form 
of a proposition. Henee Mr Locke's 
theory errs in defect, and makes no 
account of a large class of our ideas 
which spring up in the mind the mo- 
ment an occasion is furnished, : be- 
cause, to use a homely but expressive 
phrase, they are part and. parcel of 
the mind itself *. 


* The reader must not suppose, frony 
what has been said, that we are partizans. 
of Innate Ideas. The dispute on this 
point, into which Mr Locke entered with so 
much zeal, is now agreed, on all hands, 
to be purely verbal. If any of our readers 
should happen to entertain doubts on this 
head, we cannot do better than quote’the 
words of Mr Hume: “ It-is probable 
that no more was meant by who denied 
innate ideas, than that all ideas were co+. 
pies of our imprexsions ; though it must 
be confessed, that the terms whieh they 
employed were not chosen with such cau- 
tion, nor so,exactly defined, ast prevent 
all mistakes about, their ine.;, 
innate be 
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Having said so much to shew in 
what respects we think Mr Locke's 
classification of the Sources of our 
Knowledge defective, we cannot help 
remarking, with astonishment, the 
misapprehensions long, and, we fear, 
in some degree still prevalent on the 
Continent on this most difficult, ime 
portant, and interesting of all meta- 
physical questions; misapprehen- 
sions which have been countenanced 
by no less an authority than Leib- 
nitz, who has uniformly represented 
Locke as a partizan of the maxim of 
the schools, Nihil in intellectu quod non 


he in sensu ; upon which Leibnitz 


1imself, after Aristotle, makes the 
following commentary, admirably 
and strikingly illustrative of our ob- 
servations immediately preceding:— 
** Nempe” (inquit Leibnitzius, ) ni- 
hil est in intellectu quod non fue- 
rit in sensu, nisi ipse intellectus.”— 
‘** The remark is excellent,” says Mr 
Stewart, ** and does honour to the 
acuteness of the critic ; but it is not 
easy to conceive on what grounds it 
should have been urged as an objec- 
tion to a writer who has insisted so 
and so frequently on reflec- 
tion as the source of a class of ideas 
essentially different from those which 
are derived from sensation. To my- 
self it appears, that the words of 
Leibnitz only convey, in a more con- 
cise and epigrammatic form, » the 
substance of Locke’s doctrine. Is 
any thing implied in them which 
Locke has not more fully and clear- 


equivolent to natural, than all the percep- 
tions and ideas of the mind must be al- 
lowed to be innate, or natural, in what- 
ever sense we take the word, whether in 
opposition to what is uncommon, artifi- 
cial, or miraculous. If, by innate, be 
meant contemporary to our birth, the dis- 
pute seems to be frivolous 3 nor is it worth 
while to enquire at what time thinking 
begins, whether before, at, or after our 
birth. Again, the word idea seems to be 
commonly taken in a very loose sense, 
by Locke and others: as standing for any 
of our perceptions, our sensations, and 
passions, as well as thoughts. Now, in 
this sense, I should desire to know what 
can be meant by asserting, that sclf-love, 
or resentment of injuries, or the passion 
between the sexes, is not innate ?” (Essays 
and. Treatises on several Subjects, by Da- 
vid Hume, Esq. Note A. to Vol. I.— 
Ndin. 1809.) 


ly stated in the following sentence ? 
‘ External objects furnish the mind 
with the ideas of sensible quali- 
ties ; and the mind furnishes the un- 
derstanding with ideas of its own 
operations.’ ”—( Locke’s Works, Vol. 
1. p. 79.) Had Mr Locke never pro- 
pounded his ideas in any other more 
technical form than that of the 

sage just quoted, Kant’s pretensions 
to originality would not have been so 
readily acknowledged among pro- 
found thinkers ; but the truth seems 
to be, that Locke allowed his judg- 
ment to be warped by his love of 
simplification, and by the technica- 
lities of a system which involved 
consequences he did not foresee, and 
was afterwards made the ground. 
work of a system of complete and 
universal scepticism. It is only by 
casting off the trammels of system, 
by abjuring all regard to mere hypo- 
thesis, and by a steady survey of the 
intellectual phenomena with the 
** single eye” of the Inductive Phi- 
losophy, that any valuable or impor- 
tant advances will ever be made in 
the Science of Metaphysics. At the 
time when Leibnitz wrote, the rust 
of the schools still adhered to the 
minds of philosophers, who had not 
yet been able wholly to emancipate 
themselves fromthe prejudices which 
had so long obstructed the progress of 
true science, and which kept men 
fighting and struggling about unin- 


telligibilities, absurdities, or subjects 


placed infinitely beyond the reach of 
the human faculties. To this cause 
probably we are to ascribe the perti- 
nacity with which Leibnitz repro- 
sented Locke as a partizan of & 
maxim to which the whole of his 
book is in direct opposition, and 
which he has never countenanced, 
either by explicit statement, or 
virtual inference. 

Of Mr Locke’s Tracts on Educa 
tion, and the Conduct of the Un- 
derstanding, Mr Stewart says little, 
but that little is extremely en 
and judicious. In our opinion, which, 
however, we express with great de 
ference, the Tract on Education is 
the tritest and most common-place of 
all his works, to say nothing of the 


errors into which he has fallen from 


want of practical acquaintande with 
the subject; for it can hardly, we 
think, admit of question, that a mere 
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spectlative philosopher, who has not 
studied human nature in its actual 
operations, is a very unfit person for 
doing more than merely laying down 
eeneral principles on this subject. 
it is no proof of the unsoundness of 
our opinion, that Leibnitz thought 
this the best and ablest of all Mr 
Locke’s works. It was a moral weak- 
ness of that truly great man, that he 
could never be made to perceive me- 
rit in any literary or scientific per- 
formance which had pretensions to 
rival any of the various pursuits in 
which he engaged; and he may, 
therefore, be supposed to have view~ 
ed the Tract on Education, a sub- 
ject on which he had written nothing, 
with more indulgence and favour 
than the Essay on Human Under- 
standing, in which subjects to which 
the Oracle of Germany had so ar- 
dently, and, in the opinion of many, 
so unsuccessfully devoted himself, 
are handled with unparalleled bold- 
hess and originality, as well as acute- 
ness and ingenuity. This is not the 
place to speak either of the Letéers on 
Toleration, or of the Treatise on Go- 
vernment, two books to which the 
world has been indebted for much 
valuable and original information, 
and which alone would have served 
to perpetuate the author's fame as 
one of the deepest and soundest 
thinkers the world has ever seen, 
and as an honest incorruptible pa- 
triot, as well as an ardent seare 
for, and lover of, truth. 

The name of Leibnitz has been 
unavoidably of frequent occurrence 
in the preceding remarks : it now re~ 
mains briefly to point the reader's 
attention to the contributions of this 
great and versatile genius to the 
science of Mental .Philosophy.— The 
Metaphysical Theorics, which ac- 
knowledge Leibnitz as their author, 
are the doctrine of Pre-established 
Harmony, and the scheme of Opti- 
mism, “as new-modelled by him~- 
self.” According to the system of 
Pre-established Harmony,” says Mr 
S., “the human mind and human 

y are two independent but con- 
stantly correspondent machines ; ad- 
to.each other like two uncon- 
nected elocks, so constructed, that, 
at thesame instant, the one should 
point the hour and the other strike it. 
this system the following summary 

MOL. EX, 


and illustration are given by Leibnitz 
himself, in his Essay entitled. 7%ieo- 
dicwa: 

*“¢ T cannot help coming into the 
notion, that God created the soul in 
such manner at first, that it should 
represent within itself all the simul- 
taneous changes in the bedy ; and 
that he has made the body also in 
such a manner, as that it must of 
itself do what the soul wills: so that 
the laws which make the thoughts of 
the soul follow each other in regu- 
lar succession, mus! produce images 
which shall be coincident with the 
impressions made by external objects 
upon our organs of sense ; while the 
law by which the motions of the 
body follow each other, are likewise 
so coincident with the thoughts of 
the soul, as to give to our volitions 
and actions the very appearance, as 
if the latter were really the natural 
and necessary consequences of the 
former.’ —( Leib. Op. p. 163.) Upon 
another occasion he observes, ‘ that 
every thing goes on in the soul as if 
it had no body, and that every thing 

s on in the body as if it had no 
soul. —({Zbid 11. p. 440) 

“ To convey his meaning more 
fully, Leibnitz borrows from, Jaque- 
lot (author of a book entitled Con- 
formité de la Foi avec la Raison) a 
comparison which, whatever may be 
thought of its justness, must be al- 
lowed some merit in point of inge- 
nuity. ‘ Suppose that an intelligent 
and powerful being, who knew, be- 
fore-hand, every particular thing 
that I should order my footman to 
do to-morrow, should make a ma- 
chine to resemble my footman cx- 
actly, and punctually to perform, all 
day, whatever I directed. On_ this 
supposition, would not my will, in 
issuing all the details of my orders, 
remain, in every respect, the same 
as before? And would not my ma- 
chine-footman, in performing his dif- 
ferent movements, have the appear- 
ance of acting only in obedience to 
my commands?’ ‘The inference: to 
be drawn from this eomparison (con- 
tinues Mr §.) is, that the movements 
of my body have no direct’ depend 
ance whatever on the volitions of my 
mind, any more than the actions ‘of 
my machine-footman would have on 
the words issuing from my lips. The 
same, inference is to be exterided to 
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cows the relations which the impressions 
Te q ‘ | made on my different senses bear to 
the co-existent perceptions arising in 

my mind. ‘The impressions and pers 
e+. ceptions have no mutual connection, 
resembling that of physical causes 
Te ‘i with their effects ; but the one series 
oer of events is made to correspond in- 
variably with the other, in conse- 
quence of an eternal Harmony be- 
a Ve tween them, pre-established by their 
common Creator.” 
Mr Stewart remarks, with his 
1 usual depth and discrimination, that 
Re the Pre-established Harmony of Leibe 
nitz originated in the same train 
of thinking which had produced 

Malebranche’s Doctrine of Occasional 

Causes. The authors of both theo» 
an i, ries saw clearly the impossibility of 
jae tracing the manner in which mind 
be acts on body, or body on mind; and 
hence were led rashly to conclude, 
as, Sema that the connection, or union, which 
it or seems to exist between them is not 
ta real, but apparent. The inferences, 
4 |S oa however, which they drew from this 
common principle were directly oppo~ 
site; Malebranche maintaining that 
the communication between mind 
eo ee and body was carried on by the ime 
eee mediate and incessant agency of tho 
Oe Deity; while Leibnitz conceived 
2. that the agency of God was employ- 
ae ee ed only in the original contrivance 
oe and mutual adjustment of the two 
t # ha machines ;—all the subsequent pho- 
nomena of each the necessary 
ae results of its own independent me- 


chanism, and at the same time the 
evolutions of a compre~ 
ensive design, harmonising the laws 
of the one with those of the other.” 
There can be but little doubt, we 
should imagine, that these bold and 
original attempts of Malebranche 
and Leibnitz (and that of the French 
philosopher is the more tenable of 
ij the two) to explain what is, in its 
nature, not only inexplicable, 

thi but probably incomprehensible, as 


the human faculties are now consti< 
tuted, is a pure figment of imagina- 
tion, as absurd and illusory as Mes- 
merism or the Tractors; leaving us, 
with reference to what it professes to 
illustrate, in the identical situation in 
which it found us. At the same 


is something wonderfully striking, if 
not sublime, in the idea of this hy- 
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time it must be confessed, that there . 


COct. 


pothesis, which stands in such re. 
markable contrast to the Platonic 
theory of Reminiscence. But the 
fundamental objection to the scheme 
of Pre-established Harmony consists 
in this, that it assumes the mind to 
be a Spiritual Automaton, which may 
be conceived ; and the body, a Cor 
poreal Automaton, independent of the 
mind, but maintained in correspond« 
ence and accord, or, if we may say 
so, in tune, with it, which is not 
only not proved, but directly con- 
trary to the fact: for, upon this hy. 
pothesis, the body, at death, would 
not lose its mechanical, or, to speak 
more correctly, its automatic powers, 
but would only suffer the disturb 
ance, or disruption of the harmony 
pre-established between it and the 
Spiritual Automaton. Besides, Leib- 
nitz. as appears to us, has been re- 
markably unfortunate in the illus- 
tration which he borrowed from Ja- 
— and which Mr Stewart praises 

or its “ ingenuity.” The object of 
that comparison is to establish, that 
the “* machine footman,” while he 
“hag the appearance of acting only 
fn obedience to the commands” of 
the maker, is totally uninfluenced by 
his volitions, and is obedient only to 
the laws of matter which are perma- 
pent and necessary: and that, there- 


Sore, the movements of the body have 


vo dependence on the volitions of the 
corresponding and harmonised mind. 
The whole, however, is a mere 
uibble. To assert, for example, 
at aclock or a watch does not act 
in obedience to the volitions of the 
maker is as false as it is absurd. 
True, the horologist does not, and 
cannot possibly will the laws of mat- 
ter to sustain modifications suited to 
his convenience, but, taking the laws 
of matter as pre-ordained by the 
cteator, he wills a particular end, the 
division of time, and, by his “ in- 
genuity” and knowledge, he renders 
matter subservient to his purpose. 
Now, is not the effect here produced 
a direct result of volition? But it 
may be argued in favour of the Leib- 
nitzian hypothesis, that all this is ad- 
mitted as true of the Maxer of the 
Human Machine, which acts in obe- 
dience to his Volitions, but is not 
true of the Corporeal Automaton 
when placed in harmony with a Soul, 
or Spiritual Automaton, yust as % 
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clock or watch may be allowed to act 
in obedience to the volitions of the 
maker, but cannot be admitted to act 
in conformity to the volitions of him 
who knows nothing of its mechanism, 
and has only purchased it from the 
original contriver. The analogy here 
stated, though it may be admitted to 
be ingenious, does not hold, or bear 
upon the point at issue. There is, 
so far as we know, no harmony pre- 
established between 9 man and his 
watch ; and it is certainly true, that 
his mere volition has no more influe 
ence on the movements of the ma- 
chinery than on the winds or the 
tides, the rising or setting of the sun, 
or the motions of the heavenly bo- 
dies. But the possessor of a watch 
has a power over its movements, and 
although that power is not the direct 
effect of volition alone, without inter- 
mediate agency, still, as all power 
must ultimately depend on will, it 
may correctly be described an effect 
of simple volition. But, according to 
- Leibnitz, the will has no control or 
influence over the movements of the 
hody. Hence the analogy in ques- 
tion utterly fails; and so does that 
of the “ machine footman” of Jaque- 
lot, which is in precisely the same 
predicament with the watch. If any 

hilosopher should ask us to say how 

eibnitz assumed the existence of 
such a pre-established harmony *, not 


* We cannot resist the temptation of 
corroborating our opinions by the concur- 
rent sentiments of a very profound and 
original thinker According to the 
system of pre-established harmony, the 


soul derives ali its knowledge from its. 


Own proper fund, without any contribu- 
tion on the part of the body and the sen- 
ses. Thus, when I read in the Gazette 
that the Pope is dead, and I come to the 
knowledge of the Pope’s death, the Ga- 
zctte and my reading have nothing to do 
with the communication of this know- 
ledge, as these circumstances respect only 
my body and my senses, which have no 
manner of connection with my soul. But, 
conformably to this system, my soul de- 
rives at the same time, from its own pro- 
per fund, the ideas which it has of this 
same Pope. It concludes he must abso- 
lately be dead, and this knowledge comes 
to it with the reading of the Gazette, so 
that I imagine the reading of the Ga- 
actte furnished me with this knowledge, 


only without proof, (for, from the 
very nature of things, he could pro- 
duce none, all his attempts being 
merely to illustrate what he had pre- 
viously taken for granted), but, in 
direct repugnance to one of the most 
powerful of the fundamental princi- 
ples of human belief—the conviction 
that the movements of the body take 
place in consequence of, and correspond 
with, the volitions of the mind—we 
honestly profess our entire ignorance 
of the matter in question, and of the 
—— of that philosophy (if phi- 
osophy it may be called) in which 
one meets with such gratuitous and 
unsubstantiated assumptions. 

That such a system as this should 
have terminated in optimism will be 
matter of surprise to nobody who 
understands it. ‘“* As it represented 
all events, both in the physical and 
moral worlds, as the necessary effects 
of a mechanism originally contrived, 
and set a-going by the Deity, it re- 
duced its author to the alternative of 
either calling in question the divine 
power, wisdom, and goodness, or of 
asserting that the universe which he 
had called into being was the best of 
all possible systems. ‘This last opi- 
nion, accordingly, was eagerly em- 
braced by Leibnitz, &c.” ‘That the 
subject of moral evil should have 
been felt by Leibnitz, as a peculiarly 
puzzling and ticklish problem to re- 
solve upon fis system, is no more 
than we might have expected, con- 
sidering the difficulty that adheres to 
this matter upon any system which 
human ingenuity has hitherto been 
able to devise. But how, upon the 
scheme of pre-established harmony, 
he should have held it possible for 
men to incur guilt, or, what comes 
to the same thing, for human beings 
to be responsible for their actions, is 
surely not so easy to account for. 
The truth is, Leibnitz cut the knot 
he could not untie. Bold as he was, 
he durst not deny the morality of 
human ‘actions: philosopher as he 
was, he would not surrender his own 
ingenious hypothesis: there was 
consequently nothing for it but a 


which J really derived from the proper 
Sund of my soul.” (Euler's Leticrs to 
German Princess, p. 320. Lond. 1802. 
English Transl.) 
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dogmatical assertion that these con- 
traries might be reconciled. How 
this was to have happened he has no 
where, so far as we know, been con- 
descending enough to inform us. 
Let us attend for one moment to this 
matter. If all things are pre-estab- 
lished in perfect harmony by God, 
then one of two things must follow : 
Kither there is no evil, physical or 
moral, existing in the universe ; or, 
if there is, God és the author of that 
evil, which he has pre-established by 
unchangeable, perhaps eternal, laws. 
Leibnitz certainly did hold, however, 
that the permission “ of moral evil 
does not detract from the goodness of 
God ;” but, as we have just observed, 
we have nothing but his authority for 
the truth of this allegation, more 
worthy of a quibbling ‘* metaphysi- 
cal theologian,” than of a great phi- 
losopher searching after truth. What, 
we would ask, is the difference, as 
far as the present question is concern- 
ed, between permitting evil, which 
you have the power to prevent, and 
being the author of that evil? A 
man, for example, stands by uncon- 
cernedly,and beholds his fellow-crea- 
ture robbed and murdered, when he 
could have effectually interposed, 
and, by this act, saved at once his 
property and his life. Would not 
such an act of permission, whatever 
the philosophers and theologians may 
say respecting it, subject the person 
implicated to be tried as an accessary 
before the fact, by the laws of every 
civilized country on earth? Again, 
the Head of a family suffers, permits, 


_ or winks at, the most immoral and 


irreligious conduct in his offspring, 
or retainers, who are under his con- 
trol, and can only effect the gratifica- 
tion of their vicious propensities by 
his connivance. Perhaps human laws 
would not reach such a miscreant, 
yet who doubts that the permission, 
on his part, implies a high degree, 
not only of responsibility, but of 
guilt, Would we look for a Lucre- 
tia in a bagnio, or a Cato among 
the pickpockets of St Giles’s? Can 
evil ever emanate in any shape, or 
under any disguise, from the source 
of goodness ? And, on the principles 
of Leibnitz, “ Is there evil in the 
city and the Lord hath not done it?” 
He is, therefore, between the horns 
ofa dilemma. If he admits the ex- 


istence of evil, physical and moral, it 
follows from the hypothesis of Pre. 
established Harmony, that God is the 
Author of Evil: If he deny the ex- 
istence of Evil altogether, he is no 
longer to be reasoned with, such a 
denial implying at once a disbelief of 
the senses and of the understanding. 
In the last case, which, for the sake 
of illustration, we have sup ; 
who can for a moment doubt that the 
Head of a family, who winks at the 
vices, or, perchance, the crimes, of 
those over whom he possesses control 
and effective influence, is to be view- 
ed as the Origo malorum, the Fons 
criminum ? ‘This being indubitable, 
let us enquire farther, How is the 
case altered, with regard to the per- 
son we have supposed, by telling us 
that some of those sinners whom he 
fostered into the full maturity of 
crime, by his wicked sufferance, will, 
peradventure, be afterwards sorry for 
their crimes, when they see a halter 
foredoomed for them in this world, 
and anticipate hell and damnation in 
the next? In other words, Would 
the contingent and precarious re- 
pentance of a Magdalen be any jus- 
tification of him who had originally 
betrayed the innocence of the peni- 
tent? Certainly not. The partizans 
of Optimism and Fatalism (for they 
are virtually the same thing) may 
answer these questions, or contemn 
them, as their humour or caprice 
may prompt them. For our own 
parts, we hate to be misled and cajol- 
ed by mere words. The Leibnitzian 
gravely tells us, that man 7s account- 
able for all his actions, and that guilt 
is imputable to him for his crimes ; 
and yet, in the very same breath, he 
adds, for our comfort, that, in his 
harmonious world, God has pre-estab- 
lished that he shall be criminal, or, 
at least, that he is virtuous or vicious 
according, not to his own free voli- 
tions, but to the pre-establishment of 
his maker. He also says, that, upon 
his principles, God is good though he 
permits evil; and yet, when the same 
principle is applied to a human be- 


ing, he acknowledges the justice of 


the law that awards him punish- 
ment. Such are the aberrations and 
inconsistencies of the human mind 
when it attempts to descend into the 
and probably fathom- 
less, depths of those awful mysteries, 
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which they only who try to be “ wise 
above what is written” make the sub- 
ject of serious and deliberate enquiry. 

Before quitting the subject of Leib- 
nitz’s metaphysical speculations, we 
must direct the attention of the reader 
to some Logical Principles evolved 
by him in the course of propounding 
his Theory of Pre-established Har- 
mony and of imism, and which, 
as Mr Stewart has correctly remark- 
ed, still maintain ‘ an extensive in- 
fluence over the reasonings of the 
learned on questions seemingly the 
most remote from all metaphysical 
conclusions.” ‘These are the Prin- 
ciple of the Sufficient Reason, and 

the Law of Continuity. On each of 
these heads we shall hazard a few 
words: And, 

1. With regard to the Principle of 
the Sufficient Reason, agreeing, as we 
do most cordially, with Mr Stewart 
as to the paradoxical and even dan- 
conclusions which Leibnitz 
1as (we think erroneously) drawn 
from the application of this Logical 
Rule, we are, at the same time, by 
no means prepared to concede to him, 
that the Principle, under certain li- 
mitations, may not be applied to our 
reasonings with irresistible force and 
conviction, and may not be rendered 
a powerful engine in the elaboration 
of truth. Whatever exists proceeds 
from a cause, and that cause is de- 
termined to the production of a parti- 
cular effect. Sen uniformity im- 
plies design, or pre-appointment, for 
which there must, in the instance of 
Perfect Intelligence, be always a suf- 
Jicient reason. For what happens 
without a sufficient reason is the pro- 
duction of absolute chance, not of In- 
telligence. Every thing in the uni- 
verse has its existence determined in 
one particular way, rather than ano- 
ther ;—as, for example, gravity is at- 
tached as a quality of matter causing 
bodies to descend in the line of a ra- 
dius of the terrestrial spheroid ;—and 
to suppose or assume, that there ex- 
ists No Sufficient Reason for that par- 
ticular determination, is to suppose 
or assume a contradiction ; for the 
fact, that all things exist after one 

form peculiar to themselves, implies 
a sufficient reason for that fact, and 
to deny afterwards the existence of 
that reason is at once to affirm and 
deny* the same thing. All forms 


of existence are conceivable, and 
the choice of one form, in preference 
to an infinitude of others, implies 
will and design: and no being can 
will or design without a reason or 
motive. We think this principle 
most strikingly applicable to Physics; 
and indeed Leibnitz has furnished us 
with a very pertinent illustration. 
** Archimedes, in his book De Equi- 
librio, was obliged to take for grant- 
ed, that if there be a balance, in 
which every thing is alike on both 
sides, and if equal weights are hung 
on the two ends of the balance, the 
whole will be at rest. It is because 
no reason can be given why one side 
should weigh down rather than the 
other. Now, (he adds,) by this sin- 
gle principle of the Sufficient Reason, 
may be demonstrated the being of a 
God, and all the other parts of Me- 
taphysics or Natural Theology ; even, 
in some measure those physical truths 
that are independent upon Mathema- 
tics, such as THE DyNAMICAL PrRin= 
CIPLES, or THE PRINCIPLES OF 
Forces.” 

2. But if we dissent from the acute 


observations of Mr Stewart respect-" 


ing the principle of the Sufficient 
Reason, much more widely do we re- 
cede from what he says on the Law 
according to which 
changes are produced by insensible 
gradations, so as to render it impos- 
sible for a body to have its state chan- 
ged from motion to rest, or from rest 
to motion, without passing through 
all the intermediate states of veloci- 
ty :’—in other words, “ natura non 

atur per saltum.” The meta- 
social argument employed by the 
followers of Leibnitz, and indeed fre- 
quently hinted at by himself, in proof 
of the Law of Continuity, has always 
appeared to us perfectly unanswer- 
able, notwithstanding the dissent of 
our author ; and is this: “ Ifa body 
at rest begins, per saltum, to move, 
with any finite velocity, then this 
body must be, at the same indivisible 
instant, in two different states, that 
of rest and of motion, which is im- 
possible *.” It is perfectly true, as 


Si toto tempore (says Boscovich) 
ante contactum subsequentis corporis su- 
perficies antecedens habuit 12 gradus ve- 
locitatis, et sequenti 9, saltu facto momen- 
taneo ipso initio contactus ; in ipso mo- 
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Mr Stewart has stated, that “ some 
finite portion of time enters, as an 
essential element, into our concep- 
tion” of a body as either in a state of 
motion or rest: for whoever thought 
of denying that a body cannot be ei- 
ther in motion or rest, except in time? 
What the Leibnitzians maintain is, 
that it cannot be in both states at 
once, (or “ at the same indivisible in- 
stant,’ ) and that must elapse as 
it passes from the onestate to the other. 
Mr Stewart plays cn the word indi- 
visible, which is here applied merely 
because language does not supply one 
more logical or precise: and yet he 
tells us, that “ an indivisible instant 
may form a limit between a state of 
rest and a state of motion.” We 
hold that it must, or in other words, 
that a body cannot pass per saltum 
from the one to the other. But 
“* suppose,” says Mr S. “ one half of 
this page to be painted white and the 
other black, it might, I apprehend, 
be said, with the most rigorous pro- 
pricty, that the transition from the 
one colour to the other was made per 
saltum.” Here the reader will be 
leased to observe, that the boundary 
tween the two colours is a mathe- 
matical line, a mere conception, or 
abstract tdea, whereas we are talking 
of a physical fact subjected to the 
cognisance of the senses ; and there- 
fore the analogy is not in point. But, 
assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that it is perfectly so, “ the transi- 
tion, says our author, from the one 
colour to the other may, with the 
most rigorous propriety, be said to be 
made per saltum ;” that is, when we 
translate this into equivalent terms, 
it ts possible to be on hoth sides of the 
mathematical line, (which constitutes 
the boundary between “ the one co- 
lour and the other’) “ at the same 
indivisible instant of time !”—which 
is impossible. We will not enter 
farther into this subject at present, 
but we cannot, at the same time, 
avoid noticing, that the discovery of 
the Polypus furnishes a striking ex- 
emplification of the Law of Continui- 
ty in the natural world; that the 


same law appears to regulate the very 


mento ca tempora dirimentc debuissent ha- 
bere et 12 et 9 simul, quod est absurdum. 
Duas enim simul habcre corpys non po- 
test.” (Theorie. Phil. Nat.) 
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eres of our sensés, as the num- 
rless infinitismal particles sent off 
from bodies do not, each of them, 
excite a separate sensation, but con- 
tinuously the sensation of smell: and 
that we are by no means so sceptical 
as our author with regard to that con. 
tinuity of opinion and improvement, 
so beautifully illustrated by Helve. 
tius, and which forms the ground- 
work of all predictions of the future 
improvement, and,'to use a favourite 
phrase of Dr Thomas Brown’s, of 
the “ splendid destiny” of our race. 
Having said so much on this and 
other topics, we can now do little 
more than present our readers with a 


_rapid enumeration of the successive 


subjects which pass in review under 
the comprehensive eye of this able 
and eloquent chronicler of human 
improvement; conjoining this with 
an apology for having detained them 
so long with matters which can only 
interest the speculative 
cian, or, at best, that scanty class of 
persons who reap a noble and inde- 
ndent pleasure in attending to any 
investigation which calls on them to 
think, by furnishing them with ali- 
ment for their own cogitations. 

To the metaphysical speculations 
of Newton and Clarke, our author 
next proceeds to direct the attention 
of his readers, and on this part of his 
subject he enters con amore. New- 
ton has left little behind him to en- 
title him to be rated asa metaphy- 
sician: but in that little, consisting 
of some accidental notices in the 
Scholia annexed to the’ Princya ; 
and in the queries subjoined to his 
book on there are scattered 
hints which establish a connection 
between his opinions and those 
his illustrious friend and contempo- 
rary. The following extract, con- 
taining the germ of Clarke’s cele- 
brated argument, a priori, for 
existence of God, will illustrate what 
we have just stated :—“ Aiternus est 
et infinitus, omnipotens et omniscienss 
id est, durat ab aterno in aternum, 
adest ab infinito in infinitum. Non 
est wternitas et infinitas, sed eternus 
et infinitus ; non est duratio et spatium, 
sed durat et adest. Durtat semper ¢t 
adest ubique, et existendo semper ¢t 
ubique, durationem et spatium consti- 
twit.” “ The chief glory of Clarke, 
as a metaphysical author, says Mr5., 
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is due to the boldness and ability 
with which he placed himself in the 
breach against the Necessitarians and 
Fatalists of his times.” Without 
entering into this point, we coincide 
in opinion with our author, that the 
correspondence between Clarke and 
Leibnitz is the most instructive and 
interesting on record ; which, it is to 
be regretted, the death of Leibnitz, 
in 1716, prevented from being con- 
tinued. Some curious notices of 
Clarke’s carly turn and bias towards 
metaphysics are also interspersed with 
the account of his contributions to 
the science of mind ; notices which 
would seem to give some countenance 
to the sarcastic phrase of Voltaire, 
that he was a mere reasoning ma- 
chine (moulin a raisonnement ). Here 
follows a very interesting digression, 
full of novel matter, regarding Spi- 
noza (“an Amsterdam Jew of Por- 
tuguese extraction”) and Spinozim. 


The author has chiefly been indebt- ° 


ed to Bayle for his materials, but he 
has favoured us with much informa- 
tion, and a few biographical notices 
entirely new to the mere English 
reader. Mr Stewart has examined 
the atheistical tenets of Spinozim* 
wi th his usual discrimination and a- 
bility. We would recommend this 
part of the Dissertation to the parti- 
cular attention of our readers. From 
this digression our author returns, 
and favours us with a somewhat 
lengthened account of a book en- 
titled “ A Philosophical Inquiry con- 
cerning Human Liberty,” by An- 
thony Collins, a man of real ability, 
and celebrated as the antagonist of 


* The following reflection of Voltaire 
on the writings of Spinoza, we would re- 
commend to the attentive consideration of 
those who are constantly calling out about 
the danger of speculations which are either 
unintelligible in themselves, or which (and 
that comes ultimately to the same thing) 
nobody reads :—=* Vous étes trés confus 
Baruc Spinoza, mais étes yous aussi dan- 
§ereux qu’on le dit? Je soutiens que 
non, et ma raison c’est que vous étes trés 
confus, que vous avez ecrit en mauvais 
Latin, et qu’il n’y a pas dix personnes en 
"Europe qui vous lisent,d’un bout a 
Vautre, Quel est I'auteur dangereux ? 
C'est celui qui est Iu par les Oisifs de la 


Cour, et par’les Daraes.” (Quest. sur . 


"Encyclop, Art. Dicu-) 


Clarke. . His book {s deservedly re- 
markable, as being the ground-work 
of Edwards’ Treatise on the Free- 
dom of the Will, in which the Ameri- 
ean Philosopher has done little more 
than methodise the arguments fur- 
nished by the fertile and original 
mind of Collins. The “ Philosophi- 
cal Inquiry” brought Collins in con- 
tact with Clarke, with whom “ the 
liberty of the will, or moral agency 
of man (says his friend Bishop Hoad- 
ly) was a darling point.” Bonnet 

so falls to be mentioned as the 
contemporary of Collins; a man 
equally pious, equally learned, but 
by no means so ingenious and in- 
ventive as Collins. 

Our author next proceeds to give 
some account of the Prince of Scep- 
tical Critics, Bayle, of Fontenelle, 
and of Addison, as well as of the 
Metaphysical Works of Berkeley. A 
number of curious particulars are col- 
lected respecting Bayle, but we are 
not aware that any of them are ver 
new. Leibnitz said of him, wit 
infinite felicity and truth, ** Ubi bene, 
nemo melius.” It is creditable alike 
to our author’s taste and judgment, 
that he vindicates the Metaphysical 
acumen of Addison, to whom his 
contemporaries were, in this respect 
at least, unjust. His Essays on the 
Pleasures of Imagination, a subject 
quite untouched at the time when he 
wrote, and his Hints on Wit, Humour, 
and the Causes of Laughter, if they 
do not entitle him to the very highest 
rank as a profound thinker, must 
be allowed to place him very near 
it, and to indicate a precision accu- 
racy, and originality, together with a 
fine taste, and an elegance and purity 
of diction, which have never proba- 
bly, since his time, been combined in 
the same degree in any other writer. 
‘“« He had the merit,” says Mr 8. “ of 
starting these as problems for the con- 
sideration of philosophers; nor would 
it be easy to name among his suc- 
cessors a single writer who has made 


so important a step towards their solu- 


tion as the original proposer.” -Fon- 
tenelle is chiefly famous for his 
Eloges (‘‘ Museo contingens cunctu 
lepore,” ) which every where present 
-very pleasing pictures of 
and learning in the scenes of domes- 
tic life.” In spite of | the: flood 
of light’ which the. discoveries: ot 
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Newton threw on the subject of 

hysics, he continued a determined 
Cartesian tothe last. Mr Stewart has 
entered more fully into the metaphy- 
sical writings of Berkeley than is per- 
haps considering how much 
he had already written (in his Philo- 
sophical Essays and Philosophy of 
the Human Mind) on that subject. 
In this Dissertation the reader will 
meet with many very ingenious ob- 
servations on ** New Theory of 


_ Vision ;” a book which forms a re- 


markable era in the history of the 
progress of Metaphysical inquiry. 
Mr 8. devotes a section to the 
** Hartleian School,” which we shall 
very hastily dismiss. Dr Law, bish 
of Carlisle, (father of the late Lord El- 
lenborough), and translator of Arch- 
bishop King’s book on the Origin of 
Evil, appended to his translation a 
Dissertationon the Fundamental Prin- 
ciple of Virtue, by the Rev. Mr Gay, 
which last appears to have suggested 
to Hartley the possibility of account- 
ing for all our “ intellectual pleasures 
and pains” on the single principle of 
association of ideas. Much about the 
same time, Charles Bonnet of Gene- 
va published some similar specula- 
tions. Both seemed to have viewed 
the mind and body, as placed at the 
opposite ends of a fiddle-string, mois- 


tened by some sort of fluid which: 


they called ‘ subtile and elastic 
ether,” by which the connection and 
mutual understanding and co-opera- 
tion of mind and body are maintain- 
ed and carried on. Hence, both of 
these writers talk of vibrations 
(ébranlemens ), and Hartley has add- 
ed the diminutive, vibratiuncles.— 
What is there in Hartley’s theory be- 
yond physiological nonsense, and a 
very unwarrantableinnovation in pro- 
priety of speech? In proof of the for- 
mer, we need only mention that he 
imagines the thinking principle to be 
nothing else than some vibrations in 
the medullary ; and, with regard to 
the latter, he first calls all “ our in- 
tellectual pleasures and pains” ideas, 
and then he gravely adds, that the 
mental phenomena are all subjected 
to one law, namely, Association o 
Tdews. These physiological theories 
are really anwerthy of serious exa- 
mination. 

_ The title of our author's next sec- 
tionis “ Condillac, and the French 


Metaphysicians of a late date.” This 
is apparently one of the most labour- 
ed parts of the present Essay, and 
we regret we cannot present our read. 
ers with even an outline of its vari. 
ous and interesting contents. The 
philosophy of Condillac, or, to speak 
more precisely, Condillac’s exposi- 
tion of the philosophy of Locke, 
is flimsy, superficial, and piquant, 
and was dextrously calculated for 
a people among whom, says Madame 
de Stael, “ nobody reads a book 
except to talk of it.” From this 
censure, however, must be exempted 
all that he has written on the subject 
of language. He deserves infinite 
credit, indeed, for the ingenuity and 
force with which he has established, 
beyond controversy, the important 
truth, that we think only through the 
medium of words. This is a most valu- 
able and original discovery, and gives 
particular value to those etymologi- 
eal analyses and decompositions of 
words, as a method of traeing the 
processes of the mind in the forma- 
tion and arrangements of its thoughts 
and ideas, which have been lately 
ursued, with so much learning and 
Ingenuity, in the Eawta and 
other works, and to which, from some 
cause we cannot comprehend, Mr 8. 
cherishes so strong an aversion. Had 
Condillac done nothing more, he 
would have been entitled to the last- 
ing gratitude of all those who make 
the human mind a particular study. 
Our author has assigned more conse- 
om to the snatchy opinions of 
elvetius, than his book “ of shreds 
and patches” entitles him to. It is, 
however, a fair index of the state of 
opinions in Paris at the time when it 
was com » or rather pieced to- 
ther, the author having merely set 
own in his book the opinions sport- 
ed (if we may say so) in the circle 
in which he moved, as faithfully as 
the sayings and eccentricities of Dr 
Samuel Johnson were recorded and 
chronicled by the inimitable James 
Boswell. e correspondence of 
Grimm, from the talents of the 
writer, is deserving of more consi- 
deration than the wishy-washy wae 4 
De U Esprit: it also throws mu 
light on the state of literary society 
in the French Capital during a most 
interesting period, and superadds, to 
the proofs known; ‘the testi- 
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mony of the ingenious but profligate 
Grimm, that Atheism was then ex- 
ceedingly prevalent among the up 
classes of Parisian Society. In thi 
correspondence Diderot appears to 
little advantage. He is a mere li- 
terary blackguard, and as decided an 
Atheist as the unhappy author of 
Queen Mab: but he was a better 
hypocrite, and knew how to veil his 
opinions, so that, however diaphan- 
ous the disguise might appear to men 
of understanding, it was calculated 
to impose on the unthinking and the 
superticial—a me 4 large proportion 
of mankind. Of this nest of Infidels 
—strange as it may appear—Rous- 
seau seems to have been the only one 
who sincerely acknowledged the Be- 
ing of a , and who could never 
bring himself to admit, in any degree, 
the detestible principles unveiled in 
the Systéme de la Nature. Can any 
thing exceed the following brief pas- 
sage in beauty, eloquence, felicity of 
or—truth Le spec- 
tacle de la nature si vivant, si animé 
pour ceux qui reconnoissent un Dieu, 
est mort aux yeux de l’athée, et dans 
cette grande harmonie des étres ou 
tout parle de Dieu de une voix si 
douce, il n’appercoit qu'un silence 
eternel.” 

For a masterly account of “ Kant, 
and the other Meta hysicians of the 
new German School,” we must sim- 
ply refer our readers to the Disser- 
tation itself, as we have now neither 
space nor inclination to dive into the 
“* Critique of Pure Reason, and the 
mysteries of the Transcendental Phi- 
losophy. In some points to which we 
have already had occasion to refer in- 
cidentally, Kant must be held as en- 
titled to considerable praise; yet, 
upon the whole, were he disrobed of 
the cloud of metaphysical mist, in 
which he has contrived to enshroud 
his dogmata, and were his language 
translated into an intelligible form, 
would, nevertheless, be 

a very ordinary personage. His 
philosophy has, some time ago, 
and sunk into obscurity, in the very 
country where for some time it ap- 
peared to eclipse every rival system, 
and to carry all before it. 

The last Section of this part en 

minary Dissertation is perhaps 
the most valuable of the otedin and, 
a8 it embraces “ The Metaphysical 
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Philosophy of Scotland,” must be read 
with great enthusiasm, in this part of 
the island at least. Mr Stewart is 
undoubtedly the only man living who 
was, in all respects, competent to this 
task. His own knowledge of the sub- 
ject is admitted, on all hands, to be 
transcendent and unrivalled ; he is 
- far the ablest and most eloquent 
Illustrator of the Philosophy of Reid, 
of which, however, he is not, like Beat- 
tie or Oswald, the mere servile copier 
and imitator ; his own contributions 
to the science of the Human Mind 
have been numerous and important ; 
and, for nearly half a century, he 
has been in habits of intimacy, and 
closely associated with, those illus- 
trious men whose names, together 
with his own, will descend to future 
ages as the brightest ornaments of 
their common country. He not only 
knew more of the subject than others, 
but, from the eloquence and attrac- 
tion with which he alone knows how 
to invest the driest and most repul- 
sive details of Metaphysics, he was 
better fitted than any other man al- 
most to communicate his knowledge 
with effect. 
He commences his enumeration of 
the Worthies of this School with Dr 
Francis Hutcheson, who, however, 
is more closely connected with Ethi- 
cal than Metaphysical Science, and 
whose peculiar excellencies are very 
felicitously appreciated. Next fol- 
lows Baxter, of whose Inquiry into 
the Nature of the Human Soul War- 
‘burton says, ‘‘ He who would see the 
justest and precisest notions of God 
and the soul, may read this book, 
one of the most finished of the kind, 
in my humble opinion, that the pre- 
‘sent times, greatly advanced in true 
philosophy, have produeed.” Mr 
Stewart, Comes, thinks that thie 
bishop’s praise, which, like his cen- 
-sure, is always in excess, must be 
taken cum grano salis. After Baxter 
comes the Prince of Scottish Meta- 
physicians, David Hume, whose T'rea- 
tise of Human Nature was publish- 
ed in 1739. Mr Stewart has favour- 


ed us with some rucu- 
lars, not hitherto known, relative to ek 
before published, inals 
which ion of Lord 
Minto), which between him 
and Sir Gilbert Elliot on subjects 
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connected with the philosophy of the 
mind. ‘To the Treatise of Human Na- 
ture Mr Stewart ascribes the produc- 
tion of the most beneficial results to 
the Metaphysical Literature of Scot- 
land. It gave a fresh and vigorous im- 
pulse to inquiry : it roused men from 
their lethargy to defend that which 
had been so boldly and fearlessly as- 
sailed: and it gave birth to the Specu- 
lations of Reid, Campbell, Beattie, 
and Oswald, to which we are under 
so many obligations. The elegance, 
richness, variety, and purity of his 
style, too, were not lost, but, on the 
contrary, stimulated his antagonists 
to susie at once his acuteness and 
his elegance. Mr Stewart is decidedly 
of opinion, that his opponents have 
imbibed a portion of his taste, and 
that, in the Philosophical works of 
Reid, Campbell, Gerard, and Beattie, 
we discern a purer and more elegant 
style than in the Essay on Human 
Understanding, which, from its home- 

and incessant col- 
loquialisms, falls frequently below 
the dignified standard of philosophi- 
cal composition. 

Of the opinions first promulgated 
in the T'reatise of Human Nature, 
and afterwards modified and re-pub- 
lished in the Essays, we shall say 
nothing ; they are known to every 
tyro who has been one session in the 
Metaphysical Class, and have been 
so often handled, that, to use the 
phrase of Junius, inspiration itself 
can hardly produce any thing new 
on such a subject. We may only 
remark, that probably no philosopher 
ever combined, in the same degree 
with Hume, acuteness with depth 
and originality, and the profoundest 
science with the most elegant litera- 
ture. The assertion of Dr Johnson, 
that his style is Frenchified, is one of 
those capricious sallies for which the 
doctor has acquired so much celebri- 
ty.—The first attack upon Hume’s 
doctrines was contained in Dr Reid’s 
Inquiry into the Human Mind, which 
was published in 1764. This is un- 
doubtedly a valuable work, and will 
long maintain oe among those 
performances which have contributed 
at once to arrest the progress of error, 
and promote the cause of truth. At 
the same time, we have always dis- 
sented from the leading tenet of Dr 
Reid, who refers the deepest matters 


in Metaphysics to the limited, pre- 
judiced, and narrow-minded Com- 
mon Sense of the vulgar. We would 
just ask, Wouldany man, untinctured 
with science, and trusting merely to 
common sense, ever be brought to as- 
sent to the conclusions elaborated 
ts the primary perceptions of 
sight in Berkeley’s New Theory of 
Vision? Besides, (as Sir William 
Drummond has long ago remarked 
in that most learned and ingenious 
book, his Academical Questions, ) Reid 
assumes (without proof,) in his de- 
finition, the very point at issue be- 
tween him and the Idealists. Some of 
our senses, says he, give us sensations 
mercly, and some, along with the sen- 
sation, give us also perceptions. Now 
if we perceive external objects, as is 
taken for granted in this arbitrary as- 
sumption, a material world, the ar- 
chetype of this perception, exists, and 
there is a summary conclusion to the 
controversy. But the Idealists main- 
tain, that we perceive nothing but 
sensations, and can know nothing but 
what these sensations, or reflection 
on them, teaches us ; and hence they 
infer, that we can never come to a 
knowledge of any thing without our- 
selves. Be this conclusion as absurd 
and ridiculous as it may, it must be 
obvious, at the first glance, that Dr 
Reid has been guilty of a peti- 
tio principii—of assuming the very 
int in his definition which he wrote 
ris book to prove. But we must not 
enter farther into these matters at 
present, having already so far trans- 
gressed our limits. Reid was @ man 
of moderate powers, admirably train- 
ed by persevering and systematic ap- 
lication ; he had considerable learn- 
ing, incredible patience, and great 
good sense ; and, except Campbell, 
who was his superior in many things, 
he was by far the ablest and most can- 
did antagonist of Hume. We make 
no account whatever of the rickety 
metaphysics of Beattie, and the lame, 
though certainly not injudicious spe- 
culations of Oswald: they are now 
gradually descending to that gulf of 
oblivion, that sooner or later swal- 
lows up the whole offspring of me- 
diocrity ; nor is it worth while to 


attempt to interposé between them. 


and the inevitable descent. Reid, 
however, has sterling metal in him, 
which will keep him current ‘while 
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the Metaphysical Philosophy of Scot- 
land is valued and studied. 

{t now only remains to conclude 
this long, and, we fear, tedious arti- 
cle,in the elegant words of our author, 
expressive of his firm anticipation of 
farther accessions to Metaphysical 
Science, and that Time, as it rolls 
on, will impart to the labours of his 
predecessors & value and importance 
which may now not even be dream- 
ed of, or, probably, partly denied. 
To this eloquent and beautiful pas- 
sage we need scarcely direct the at- 
tention of our readers in a formal 


manner, as it must call forth the ad-. 


miration of every one who is suscep- 
tible of by generous 
sentiments and lofty imaginings, con- 
veyed with unrivalled richness and 
felicity of expression. 

“ Whatever contradictions may 
yet exist in our metaphysical doc- 
trines, (and of these contradictions 
many more than is commonly sus- 
pected will be found to be merely 
verbal), why should we despair of 
the sucecss of future ages in tracing 
the laws of the intellectual world, 
which, though less obvious than those 
of the material world, are not less 
the natural and legitimate objects of 
human curiosity ? 

‘* Nor is it at all wonderful that 
the beneficial effects of metaphysical 
habits of thinking should have been 
first perecived in political economy, 
and some other sciences, to which, on 
a superficial view, they may seem to 
have a very remote relation; and 
that the rise of the sap in the tree of 
knowledge should be indicated by 
the germs at the extremities of the 
branches, before any charige is visible 
in the trunk. The sciences, whose 
'mprovement during the last century 
has been generally acknowledged, are 
those which are most open to com- 
non observation ; while the changes 
which have taken place in the state 
of inetaphysics, have attracted the 
notice of the few alone, who take a 
(leep interest in these abstract pur- 
sults. The swelling of the buds, 
however, affords a sufficient proof 
that the roots are sound, and en- 
courages the hope, that the growth 
of the trunk, though more slow, will, 
‘n process of time, be equally con- 
spicuous with that of the leaves and 


lossoms. 
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* ] shall close this part of my 
Dissertation with remarking, that the 
practical influence of such specula- 
tions as those of Locke 4nd of Bacon, 
is to be traced, only by comparing, 
on a large scale, the state of the hu- 
man mind at distant periods. Both 
these philosophers appear to have 
been fully aware (and I know of no 
philosopher before them of whom the 
same thing can be said) that the pro- 
gressive improvement of the species 
is to be expected less from the cul- 
ture of the reasoning powers, strictly 
so called, than from the prevention, 
in early life, of those artificial im- 
pressions and associations, by means 
of which, when once rivetted by ha- 
bit, the strongest reason may be held 
in perpetual bondage. These im- 
and associations may be 
ikened to the slender threads which 
fastencd Gulliver to the earth ; and 
they are to be overcome, not by a 
sudden exertion of intellectual force, 
but by the gradual effect of good cdu- 
cation, in breaking them asunder one 
by one. Since the revival of letters, 
seconded by the invention of print- 
ing, and by the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, this process has been incessant- 
ly going on, all over the Christian 
world ; but it is chiefly in the course 
of the last century that the result has 
become visible to common observers. 
How many are the threads which 
even in Catholic countries, have been 
broken by the writings of Locke! 
How many still remain to be broken, 
before the mind of man can recover 
that moral liberty which, at some 
future period, it seems destined to 
enjoy* 


* We were sorry. to notice, on the broad 
dise of this splendid Essay, certain ¢ypo- 
graphical, and other macula, the most 
prominent of which we shall now take 
the liberty to point out, that they may be 
corrected in a second edition. In Part I. 
of this Dissertation, sub finem, our author 
quotes from Lib. V. Fab. XI. Metamor. 
the beautiful passage descriptive of the 
varying prismatic hues in Arachne’s web: 
in which, for ** Transitus ipse tamen specs 
tantia lumina FALLUNT,” read “ Tran 
situs tpse tamen spectantia lumina FaL- 
Lit.” In Part IL p- 24 line 10, for 
vonaa read vonra. In p- 28, lL. 2], forse 
read ce—-an error of frequent occurrence 
in the French extracts. In p. 45. L 12. 
for read In p. 89. 
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Superstition; or, the Devil and the Pigs. [Oet. 


OR, THE DEVIL AND THE PIGS. 


[The scene of the following Poem is in the Ward of a Naval Hospital abroad. The 
Ward, measuring 120 feet by 40, is subdivided by:about twenty arches, which 


ii 
the devil, and dar ition; 
ye pretenders, w care is 


_» The Irishman jeer’d—* And the 


To inculcate the witches and fairies ; 
Attend with your dupes, to an evening's transaction, 

te with the wonders of strong stupefaction. » 

ound a stove, in a Ward, when the “ene were weiel, 
To pass away time, Convalescents united: 


_ The theme of discourse was eternally varied; . i 
And. doubts that arose, the majority carried ; 


Till Eddy, a Welchman, for ever refuted, iT 
Resolv'd to bring forward what couldn't be 

“€ In the mountains of Snowdon I know of a tailor, rv 
“* Whom Satan still haunts in the garb of a sailor !’=+ 


And would have proceeded, but Mullen the bold. . 


Swore, Hornte would never where it was cold. |) 

«© And where would he go?” said O’Connor and Howard : 

“* Why, stop where he al thinks else is a coward. 

*¢ ’Tis folly, my friends, to believe in such error, ; 

*€ Which crafty men frame to keep others in terror.. 

But come to the point—Have any among you 

“* Seen ghosts or ho pe or found them to wrong you a 

And Holdfast ass e saw one last night! 

Which came to. the wring the shovel 

Then, sprang to the entry, and Hog der with the kneset? 
vil may burn ’ em, 


‘That he heard the same. Jack ledg’d’ em his honour, 
And Tucker confirm’d it, and so did O’Connor. » | 
Eddy’s hair stood on end—Bluster shook like a fathom, 
ane "the darker it closer ay 

squee so compell’d Paddy M 
To get at backs, be he cheerful or 


When Holdfast accosted him, seemingly civil— 


“ I think, Mr Pat, you're afraid of the devil 
“By ‘good Usquebaugh ! 1 don’t mind him fig, 

Lord ! should not say that, for the divine 
“« Te ‘that Bekzebub the swine.” 

The sooner the Grunter comes hither the better.” 
Thay startled at this, and look’d over their shoulders, ' 
But nothing was seen to the beholders,)' 
Until Bluster, perceiving oft ts 
Throw its shadow in part om the wall andthe floor, 


1. 26. for sons read sony. In p. 90.1 38. hypeseritical t' to. notice minute 
for “ Candidus inpudti, manatur LIMEN 
Olympi” read “ Caniidus insneti miratur — tion of this noble performance, that we 


LUMEN Olympi.” And, finally, in p. 122, would wish, to see it imanacalate in lesser 


20, for Aids Bevad read Aus ‘as well sin, higher’ 
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_ Both roar’d out for mercy, increasing the evil, 
jae ‘For cach was assur'd he was hugg’d by the devil 


Superstition, or, the Devil dnd the Pigs. 


Sung out in ering tremors—‘ Lord. 
ere’s the devil come now to the wishes of Pat!” 

Who look’d for the Chief of the infernal abodes— 

When, lo! at the door enters Black Andrew Rhodes ! | 

Pat couldn’t get between them—'twas in vain to 

He sprung over their shoulders, and fell in the fire ;° 

Which soon made him utter a piteous oes 

For doubling the devil, he got into h-Il! 

And frighten’d the others so much by his grins, 


That they flew from the stove, begging hard for their om 
Ill. 


Now the patients, recover'd so far from their dread, 
That each ventur’d togo to his several bed ; : 
But sleep was a thing ‘twas in vain looking after,  __ 
While Mullen was groaning—Rhodes nose ee with laughter. 
** Are you dozing?” went round from the one to the other, 
Till nature exhausted, reliev’d them from pother. ! 

Now the clock usher'd in the lone hour of f night, 

When Bluster, awaking, got up in a fright. 

He wish’d to go out—what to do I’ll not mention, 

But the man was afraid, and his great apprehension 
Made the tables and stools, the stoves and the arches, 
Appear like hobgoblins performing their marches ; 

And still he must go—but to go by himself, | 
Might be caught by a ghost, or some such wicked elf. 
Then what could he do?—the affair was most pressing, 
And wait till the morning—the thought was distressing. 
He went to O’Connor, and gave him a shake— 

“‘ What! Pat, are you dreaming—asleep or awake ?” 

“ By sweet Erin, I’m not ! and so let me ulone— 

“* Don't trouble my conscience—I pray you be 

* Come out to the door, man, I rit shew you + wet | 
” For the moon and the stars are all fighting like thunder.”’ 
Allow them fight on, they'll be tir'd in a little 2” 

** But, Connor, come ay I have something to settle.” 

"ye have! ‘twas a trick 
“ To serve me as ‘Mul Old Nick.” 


IV. 


Intreaties were vain, and the man must go out, 2 
When Howard got up on the very same route— 
‘* And where are you for?” Bluster ask’d in such hurty, 
That Howard ran back to his bed in a flurry, 
And tremblingly mutter'd, ‘‘ The Lord be our 
«© For the Devil’s again come into the Ward !” 

‘« What makes you afraid?” said the cause of his fear, 


6 I'm sure there’s no spirit to trouble you here.” 


At the name of,a sprite, seeing nebody there; 
While.a horrible om mate, 
He cover'd his head with the blanket and sheet, - 
And in the confusion uncover'd his feet ; : 
‘Terror-struck to the utmost at such a mishap, 

Howard: drew them in haste, and seem’d taking oma? 
When Bluster went up—put his hand on 
Thought the man was asleep—and gave him a tug ; 

At which he sprung off, to get clear of the witches, 
O’erturn’d the hobgoblin, and fell in his 


To rise was in vain—twas in vain to endeavour, ~ 
For cogh Bin, gap 


us! what's that ? 
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Till wild agitation made Howard to vomit, 44 
Besmearing his partner, who could not get from it! 
Poor Saundenh could only use puffs for repulsion, 
While Howard pour’d streams at each painful convulsion ; 
Till one sick with nausea, and the other with puking, 
Perceiv'd their mistake, and both turn’d to rebuking. 
Complimentaries over, their disapprobation 
Eventually changed to commiseration. | ; 
‘¢ And where were you going ?.” said Bluster again, 
Who still was distress’d with the primitive pain. 
“ Why, to the balcony, on private affairs.” 
“ Oh, my friend, I'll attend you—dispel all your cares.” 
“© My business is donc—I think you may know it, 
“< For you were the cauce that mies aed d me to throw it.” 
Saunders saw he was out, yet resolving to sereen it, 
Inform’d him the best he could do was to clean it. 
The hint was sufficient—he could not refuse him, 
But would rather have stopt, did Bluster excuse him. 
V. 
Now, while they were gone, taking care of each other, 
A litter of grunters came in with their mother ! 
But how she came out with her train from the sty, 
And how her ambition had led her so high, 
Are very surprising, and will rest a wonder, 
But certain it is her intention was plunder. 
Now, one end of the Ward would never content her, 
For impudence prompted her up to the centre ; 
Where little was found, as her friend, Andrew Sable, 
Had given her before all the waste of the table. 
That things did not please her, was plain by her grunting, 
And that she had hopes, could be seen by her hunting. 
Discomfiture often attends the aggressor, 
And greediness always defeats the possessor. 
"T'was so with the grunter, whose conscience was such, 
That finding a little, she wanted too much : 
And coming at length to a kettle of tin 
- Containing some soup—she resolv’d to be in ; 
But the handle would only admit of her snout, 
Else force must be us’d, for the handle was stout. 
Now the taste of the soup gave the grunter such pleasure, 
‘That she push’d in her head to make sure of the treasure ; 
But how to get out, quite unable to settle, 
She scamper’d about with her head in the kettle ! 
Which depriv’d her at once of the use of her sight, 
And refracted the rays of the glimmering light. 


Here Bluster, approaching wi’ his guardian Howard, 
Thought every thing safe—was no longer a coward } 
But career’d up the Ward, and was making his boast 
That he never believ’d in a witch or a ghost— 
That pm Meee and fairies, and huge apparitions, 
Were palpable falschoods, and gross superstitions. 

_Now the grunter, though blind, had the use of her ears, 
For the bustle of Saunders disclaiming his fears . 
Made her think that the Black was coming to beat her, 
And rush’d to escape him—pursu’d by the litter. 

But where was she going >—ah ! how could she know ?+- 
Why, right upon Bluster, and hit him a blow!— + | __ 
** Lord save us,” he roar’d out, “ we're ta’en by the dé ils!” 
And fled—but the grunter was close at, his 
In his dread consternation to get to the door, 
Saunders tripp’d his companion, and fell on the floor ; 
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Superstition, or, the Devil and the Pigs. 


Where the pig undesignedly trying his mettle, 
Before he could rise, struck his head with the kettle : 
Then wheeling about, with the tin mask upon her, 
Went up, in her terror, quite close to O'Connor ; 
Who, very uneasy, tormented with dreaming, 

Was actually then in great agony screaming— 

* Oh let me hold on by a part of the sail!” 

His hand stretching out—caught the pig by the tail ! 
He grasp’d it so hard, that her music awoke him, 
And found in his hand—’twas sufficient to shock him. 


Foregoing his grip, without asking to quit her, ota : 


€ 


He leap’d from the bed, and crush’d one of the litter. A 
Nor did he intend it, his fear did not wrong ’em— 
Twas the fault of the sow that plung’d him among ’em. eel 
Afraid to get up—poor O’Connor lay sprawling, oe jue 
Embracing the grunter he hurt in his falling ; Ean = 
Till the sight of its mother, dress’d off with the tin, i : 
Made the Lrishman wish to be out of his skin. a A! 
Arising, at length, the best way he was able, SD a 
He ran—but alas! he ran foul of the table, , is 
Where the pots of the sick were pil’d on the border, oan i 
And tumbled about him, to swell the disorder ; | 
But the greatest mishap, and the worst of the matter, 
Was a kettle upsetting with hot barley water ! 

To fly then he could not, nor would he contrive, 

But roar’d ‘* Blood and thunder! I'm boiling alive !’’ 
When Mullen, in torment, with shrewdness accosted, 
** Sure, boiling is bad, but ’tis worse to be roasted !” 


VIII. 


The shrieks of O’Connor, in misery weeping, 
Depriv’d the whole Ward of the pleasure of sleeping: 
But the pain which they felt by the sense of their hearing 
Was lost in the view of the grunter’s careering. 
That the Devils were come to take them at last, 
They now were assur’d, when they thought of the past ; 
And how to avoid them, if that could be done, ; 
Was the wish of each patient—but where could he run ¢ “ 
One sect the example, and flew to the door, ' 
The rest follow’d him—but the pigs went before! 
The sow, for their guide, had a woeful defection, i 
Yet still they obey’d her, without an objection ; i fe 


But altho’ they were young, and their knowledge but small, i 
Would not rush, like their mother, head on to the wall. | a 
Unfortunate sow! she must alter her course !— 5 Fi 
And ran whence she came, with impetuous force. 
‘© Stop !”—Holdfast exclaim’d—but the hurry of Tucker, a 


Would bear of no stop, till he violently struck her, 

Now his fate _was;suflicient, to, hinder the rest,., 

For he lay on the floor with, the sow. on his breast..; 

The litter, surpris’d.at the case of their mother, 

Came grunting about her—to welcome their brother ! 

And Tucker, lamenting how Satan did treat him, |, 

Beliey’d that his.spirits, were coming to.eathim!.,, * 

The patients were lost in confusion and terror; | 

Till Havocky a butcher, peteciving hiis'error, 

Began to assure them they were tiothing but pigs, ; 

For he knew by’ their tails, and'the shape of their legs: 
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Superstition, or, the Devil and the Pigs. [ Oct. 


No, no!” said O'Connor? “ they're the members of sin, 
«¢ Pid you ever see pigs wearing helmets of tin ?” 
Bluster join’d with his friend, and confirm’d what he said, 
By disclosing the scar he receiv'd on his head. 

Paddy Mullen objected, by putting the task, 

If shame had made Satan to put on a mask ? 

Now Howard and Holdfast agreed with the butcher, 

And proffer’d their services with him to catch her. 

To which he declar’d he was willing and ready, 

With help of Pat Mullen, O’Connor, and Eddy. 

Pat swore he would rather dispense with the trouble, 

And if he knew how, he would tip ’em the double. 
O’Connor cried out, “ May the helmet confound ’em ! 

<¢ They’re now in the corner—come, let us surround ’em.”— 
“‘ Softly, there !”—said the butcher to waggish O’Connor— 
a will catch them myself, and have all the honour.” 

«Oh! take it my honey!” said Pat with a sneer, 

‘«* And the Devil be with you in honour’s career !” 


X. 


The butcher, aware of the mother’s disaster, 

Was perfectly sure he was more than her master ; 

But to catch the young grunters—ah! that was the chance ! 
For his greed would have them and the mother at once. 
He went nearer and nearer, extending his legs, 

To prevent the escape of the litter of pigs, 

Which crouding still closer—afraid to be touch’d, 

Gave him reason to judge that the whole were bewitch’d. 
Now the sow had a thought there was evil betiding, 
And rush’d, with the buicher a-top of her riding ! 

The swifter she so Be louder his wail— 

For the face of the rider was turn’d to her tail! 

While the litter, wm his pitiful case, 

Kept grunting with joy, and careering in chace ; 

‘Till the sow in her madness, for he couldn’t guide her, 
Drove under the table, and threw off the rider, 

Whose back, from the jostle, had receiv’d little good, 
But he tumbled, alas! on the top of the brood, 

Which squeaking beneath such a terrible weight, 
Increas’d his confusion, and doubled his fright : 

And O’Connor exclaimed, the moment she fell, 

“ Why I thought that your honour was posting to h-ll!” 


EL 
These aukward mishaps, and unfortunate evils, | 
Now alr beyond doubt that the grunters were devils ! 
And Havock returning with horrors and quaking, 
Confess'd to them all he was sadly mistaken. 
The method of safety they next should pursue 
Was the query of all—but nobody knew. 
While thus they were wrangling in useless debate, 
The grunters, advancing, compell’d their retreat 
To the end of the Ward, to hide from the elves, : 
Where now "twas their turn to be hemm’d in themsel¥es ! 
But could not agree about places at all, | 


_ For weakness was turn’d out, and strength had the wall. 


XII. 
As here they were coop’d in lamentable pother, 
The pigs and the patients afraid of 


Lo! enters Black Andrew, excessively wroth 
A spectre sufficient to frighten them both: ale 
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The contrast was striking, ‘twixt his shirt and his skin, 
While his night-cap o’ertopp’d a most horrible grin. 
The noice of his charge having come to his ear, — 
Awoke his concern for eluding his care ; | 
And resolving to pay ‘em for causing the trip, 
Brought the rod of correction—an excellent whip. 
First, Rhodes, on perceiving the sow dress’d with the tin, 
Which would fall to his lot in the end to make clean, 
Began, in his erg f to Satan to pitch her, 
And then with the lash most tormentingly switch her. 
She squeal’d—but ‘twas folly for her to complain ; 
And to fly, in her state, was equally vain. 
However, she ran—the first lash was so sore, 
That her grunting assur’d him she wanted no more— 
But more she must have, and the route was become 
A scene of confusion all over the room. 
The Black, in pursuit, thunder’d vengeance, and swore, 
Tho’ he ran at that time—did never before ! 
As thus he kept venting his rage on the hog 
His companion came up—a ludicrous dog ; 
And join’d in the chace with the joy of a cur, 
Assisting his patron, and swelling the stir. 
XIII. 
But the lash of his whip, in his hurry to use it, 
‘Twin'd round the tin handle, nor could he unloose it ;. 
His fury increas’d at the vexing disaster, 
And she, to complete it, ran faster and faster ; 
Ner could he restrain her from striking the wall, 
Whence, turning abruptly, she fore’d him to fall. 
But now he recover’d his hold of the whip, 
And, tho’ g'd thro’ the ward, wouldn't yield to his grip. 
The pace of the grunter express’d there was odds, 
In scampering alone, and in trailing of Rhodes ; 
Who, mourning the loss of his trowsers and jacket, 
Declar’d it was hard to be haul’d about naked. 
The sow, in contaction, coming next with the stove, 
Trampled over her friend as a mark of her love ; 
But the tin, which prevented her giving embrace, 
By her suddenly wheeling, fell off from her face— 
To the joy of herself, as well as her keeper, 
Who did not approve to be used as a creeper. 
** And now I shall have you!” exclaim’d Mr Sable; 
But the pig, getting sight, escap'd round the table. 
He, panting, pursu’d her ; but now she could match him 
For, having her eyes, was enabl’d to watch him. 
The table—alas! he could only confound it, 
And while he kept chasing, she kept going round it ! 
Rhodes, following quicker, resolving to sweat her, 
Instantaneously stopt—and suddenly met her ! 
But the Sow had the sense, when very near taken, 
To turn back again, and make off with her bacon, 
Rhodes saw he was out, yet determin’d to top her, 
And mounted the table in order to stop her. 
Now the grunter was out—and flew for relief — 
Right up to the corner of terror and grief : 
O.catch them! Q catch them! and take them below !” 
He bawl’d to the patients, dissolving in woe : 
ose senses lex’d, nor him understood, 
But thought, in their dread, that he — to the brood. 
And the sick, in their horrors, forgot they were sick, 
Struggling all for the corner, to double Old Nick! _ 
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UPON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
BIBLIOMANIA. 


To the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

Iw the year of our Lord One thou- 
sand eight hundred and eleven, there 
ap a certain work, under the 
following title: “‘ Bibliomania ; A Bib- 
liographical Romance, in Six Parts: 
by the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dib- 
din, 8vo. This was 
a tly enlarged, edition, form 
mannan and composed of much 
more attractive materials, as well as 
ornamented with wood and copper 
cuts. The least attractive part, was 
the engravings. However, with the 
same spirit of ruthless Vandalism or 
Gothicism which distinguishes the 
Reverend author in all his Bibliogra- 
phical productions, these cuts, both 
upon wood and copper, were destroy- 
ed. Many of the former (“ it is 
noised abroad”) were converted into 
snuff-boxes, which are now regular- 
ly displayed, filled with Havannah 
snuff, upon the anniversaries of the 
Roxburgh Club dinners; and the 


whole of the latter were utterly 


broken up and re-melted, into what 
forms, it is impossible now to learn ; 
although it has been whispered that 
the pom of Braithwait, prefixed 
to the limited edition of Drunken 
Barnaby, of which Mr Joseph Hasle- 
wood is the enterprising and fortu- 
nate editor, was cut upon the very 
piece of copper that had served for 
the small-clothes of Luther and 
Melancthon ; see p. 158. We are, 
however, somewhat sceptical upon 
this point. 

e work above mentioned was no 
sooner published than it was out of 
print: that is to say, the edition was 
exhausted within six months of the 
day of publication, and yet, not only 
is the impression allowed to have been 
tolerably , but the class of readers 
for which it was suited must have 
been necessarily small. The nt 
price of the work *, even in boards, 


_ © The original price was twenty-seven 
Shillings: but dare we venture to ‘hope 
for a new cdition? We dare not. Sooner 
think to straiten the crooked and .gnarled 
branches of a Sussex oak, than indulge a 
rational idea of such a thing's coming to 


is little short of £.4: 4s., if the report 
of the hammers of Messrs Sotheby 
and Evans may be trusted. It is 
useless to bestow a word about the 
nature of the contents of the work in 
question. They are best known, and 
may be best appreciated, by the strug- 
gle to obtain a copy of it whenever it 
** turns up,” as the choice, as well as 
technical phrase is. My more im- 
mediate object is, the nt and 
probable future state of the Bisiio- 
MANIA, as connected, more or less, 
with the productions of the author in 
question. 

The year ensuing the publication 
of this “‘ Bibliographical Romance*,” 
the sale of the Roxburgh Library 
took place, when Mr Evans made his 
debit as a book-auctioneer. Never 
was there an occasion more brilliant, 
more seductive, and more prosperous 
in its results; and, from that mo- 
ment to the present, Mr Evans has 
run a career which we have reason 
to think has been as honourable and 
satisf to himself as to his em- 
ployers. Not that we wish or mean 
to undervalue the efforts, or cast a 
“ sere and yellow” tinge upon the 

utation of the Waterloo-Place ri- 

labourer in the sub-hasta vine- 
yard. Mr Sotheby, aided by the ir- 
resistible good humour, and ‘ incom- 
pa felicity of temper” (as Gib- 

happily said of Lord North) of 
Sir Benjamin Wheatley +, continucs 
to wield the sceptre of his authority 
with the same and good nature 
as distinguished his illustrious pre- 
decessor Mr Leigh. It is a sceptre 
indeed of an almost as re- 


non, and upon w er 
pleasantly For yourself, 


pass—What odd mortals these Bibliogta- 
phers are ! = 
* It was this part of the title that gave 
the work admission into circulating li- 
braries ; and some roguish stories have 
been told of the book being borrowed from 
thence, and feigned to be lost: where- 
upon the loser paid the amount of the 
original price cheerfully—But was not the 
proprietor gulled 2? We think he wa. 
+ What says a certain privately-p™ 
poem upon this hero? 
here BEN, 


Brave honest. Ben, like Benbow. of the 
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Sir, al h Edinburgh be a city as 
“ reno in story” as any other 
modern city in E » your conn- 
trymen are rarely affected by those 
agitations in the book-world which 
shake your southern neighbours to 
their centres. Even if the Ad- 
had been sold by 
auction, the week after the conclu- 
sion of the Duke of Roxburgh’s sale, 
and Mr Evans had received a “‘ spe- 
cial retainer” for its disposal, it may 
be questioned whether there would 
have been such capering and cur- 
vetting—such winks and wiles—such 
marplotting, as un- 
doubtedly distinguished the disper- 
sion of the Roxburgh collection. 

The fever, or the Mania, of that 
sale, has, I think, subsided for ever. 
If a yet more copious shower of un- 
cut Wynkyns, and unknown Pynsons, 
were to fall upon the heads of those 
thirsty souls who flocked round the 
desk of Mr Evans ; I have strong rea- 
sons for believing, that such a shower 
would not row penetrate (the pockets] 
in the manner in which it did then. 
The famous Boccaccio of 1471, which 
was knocked down to the Marquis of 
Blandford, (the present Duke of 
Marlborough ), and from the stunning 
effects of which I doubt whether his 
Grace have yet recovered, was sold 
for less than one half of the Rox- 
burgh price, and a desultory and 
languid contest took place ere it 
reached the sum of 900 guineas. 
The rash but venial ambition of one 
great house in the bookselling trade, 

prived Lord Spencer, for a short 
time, of the laurels for which he had 
formerly so vigorously contended ; 
but the wise reflection of a few forty- 
eight hours, warned the 
of the hazard of a long detention ; 

is) in possession 
such. a Mr Dibdin has 
given us a lively and curious account 
of the sale of the Roxburgh library, 
in his Bibliographical Decameron,” as 


* Vol. iii. p. 49..—I remember being 
present at this sale, and hearing a gen- 
tleman exclaim, pointing to the reverend 
author of the Bibliomania, who was then 
about to quit ‘the room—‘ ’Drabbit the 
little fellow—=1 wish he had published his 
work a year before I had sold my fine 
collection to Mr ——= + might have then 


as well as of the sales of the Ed- 
wards and Stanley collections, upon 
neither of which latter is it necessary 
to say a word here. Only it should 
seem, from the authority just quoted, 
that the Roxburgh fever had not, at 
these sales, very much abated. 

Early in the year 1818 appeared 
the Biocrarnican DecamzEron— 
very much eclipsing, in extent, in 
variety, in erudition—and, above all, 
in the exquisite beauty of paper, type, 
printing, and engravings—its Biblio- 
maniacal precursor. Perhaps it is 
the most perfectly-exeeuted work 
(with reference to the extraordinary 
—_ of embellishments) of the 
British press. In this work another 
effort was made—another kind and 
helping hand was given, to spread 
far and wide the nook FEVER; but 
the mighty battle, and the still 
mightier victory of Waterloo, had 
taken place; and Peace had spread 
her wings over an hitherto-distracted 
world. With Peace came an inter- 
course of visitors, and an interchange 
of commerce. Moralities, Myste- 
ries, Chronicles, and Romances, were 
sought after by our countrymen with 
a diligence, enthusiasm, and success, 
that scarcely left a corner in the 
Faubourg St Germain 
The feeling was reciprocal: for the 
Bibliomanes of Paris, astounded (as 
they well might be) at the enormous 
sums given for their early Froissarts, 
Fabliaux, and Facetie, hurried the 
exportation of bales and boxes, fitted 
with choice copies of these, and of 
similar works, from the libraries of 
their most celebrated ancient and 
modern collectors. Mr Lang, of 
Portland Place, has perhaps the 


touched another hundred or two!” This 
gentleman had, in fact, sold a yery choice 
collection of books (chiefly topographical) 
about nine months before the appearance 
of Mr D.’s Bibliomania ; but it may be 
doubted whether he would have “touched” 
an additional bank-note in consequence 


of having delayed the sale nine months 


after the publication. He who made the 


purchase was an honest and competent 
and would not have run riot, as 


liographical Romance, N.B. Mr D. is 
not so very diminutive--being 4 
King John’s man. ; 
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richest private in Europe of 
just mentioned. We believe that 
that gentleman sighs for a new (old 
work, connected with mysteries a 
tales, as heavily as my Lord Spencer 
does for an Edztio Princeps of an an- 
cient classical author: and we also 
believe that both are likely to sigh in 
vain for several years to come. 

But to return. In consequence of 
the interchange above alluded to, the- 
whole book-market was deluged— 
not with “a shower of uncut Wyn- 
kyns, and unknown Pynsons,” it is 
true—but it was deluged or glutted 
with foreign books of almost every 
description. Vellum-paper copies of 
the Leipsic and Strasbourg Classics— 
Picturesque - Voyages— Montfaucon 
and Buffon, in every form and bind- 
ing—Perraults and Picarts, out of 
number—Voltaire, “‘ even to nausea” 
—together with Raccine, Corneille, 
and all the nobler French Classics, 
seemed to groan upon the shelves of 
every book-auction. Meanwhile, a 
twofold re-action had taken place at 
home. There was less money, anda 
different fashion had s up.— 
Those who were once breathless with 
extacy to a Caxton beneath 
the sum of 100 guineas, now turned 
their ungrateful backs upon the ve- 
nerable father of the English press ; 
and little fugitive poetical pieces (with 
doubtful ryhme, and still more doubt- 
ful reason) during the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James J., became the order 
of the “ Table Ronde” at the Cla- 
Bindley’s very The sale of Mr 

indley’s very extraordin 
(dispersed beneath the fenke of Mr 
Evans) afforded an opportunity of 
satisfying most of the wants of this 
whimsical body of collectors. 

But the Bibliomaniacal Mercury 
continued to fall most strikingly in 
regard to the passion for re 


early Greek and Latin Classics. 


marvellous depreciation took place in 
this de ent of books, in which, 


_ in truth, there always has been a very 


limited class of purchasers. If Lord 
cer, Mr Grenville, Mr Hibbert, 
r Heber, and Mr H. Drury,* were 


* Mr Heber and Mr Drury display a 
highly commendable taste in the purchase 
of classical manuscripts, as well as printed 
books, “At a late sale'at Mr Sotheby's, 


taken out of the market, for whom 
would booksellers speculate, by be- 
coming purchasers? And why al- 
ready groan the shelves of Messrs 
Payne and Foss with one of the 
noblest classical collections in Europe, 
as booksellers? Literally, from t 

want of a general good feeling and 
good taste among collectors. of all 
ages. and appetites. If I were a 
father, or a tutor of one of the lar- 
gest colleges at Oxford or Cambridge, 
I would say to my son, or pupils, 
‘thus :—‘‘Remember, let the first ob- 
ject of your ambition be a good lib- 
rary, and don’t complain of want of 
opportunities to become masters of 
such a thing, till you have tried what 
may be obtained among the London 
booksellers. Order boldly in the sh 

of Messrs Payne, Cochrane, Arch, 
Priestley, Triphook, and Cuthell; 
but bid cautiously in the sale-rooms of 
Messrs Sotheby and Evans, because, 
in the former case, you may rely 
upon the judgment of others; in 
the latter, you must act upon your 
own. Where you know that a choice 
article is going at only two-thirds of 
its value, muster up your energies, 
raise your voice, and let the by- 
standers be convinced that you are 
not to be cowed from obtaining the 
darling object of your wishes. Asan 
Oxford man, make the recent edition 


of the Athene Oxonienses* the sub- 


— 


it was quite delightful to see these two 
book-heroes fighting with all the alacrity 
and desperation of thorough-bred com- 
batants, for the possession of an uncol- 
lated Archilochus, or an unthumbed Em- 
pedocles—for a Lucretius, such as neither 


Havercamp nor Wakefield had noted— 


and for a Callimachus, of which Span- 
heim had never dreamt, nor Bloomfield 
dared to hope for. In every point of 
view, I recommend the combatting for 
MSS. ; and therefore cannot but highly 
applaud Mr Dent, M. P., for purchasing 
one of the Liber Regalis, (lately so much 
talked about,) and to which he means to 
devote the long vacation, in order to give 
us a new edition, with new readings. — 
© It is quite inconceivable to my finite 
capacity, why this work, 80 
edited, and so generally intéresting and 
useful, should be'so depreciated in price, 
and of such comparatively common 0c- 
currence. No youfig gentleman, , 
upon twenty, should quit the University 
of Oxford, without ‘receiving almost ‘the 
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stratum of your biographical collec- 
tion. As a Cambridge man, devote 
the next dozen years of your life to 
the production of a work which shall 
make your Attic Cantabs hold up 
their heads in the like manner.” I 
wish admonitions of this kind were 
instilled into the minds of susceptible 
young gentlemen, on their leaving 
college to mix with the world at 
large. It would save many a parent 
a broken heart, and manya son a 
life of misery and degradation. The 
English are, generally speaking, a 
thinking, and a reading nation ; but 
perhaps the passion of Book.Collecting 
does not become firmly fixed—“ alta 
mente reposta” —till towards the thir- 
tieth year. A sudden, violent, and 
yet oe attachment, in young 
men, is*much to be suspected, if not 
dreaded ; and those who become mas- 
ters of a great collection, by pur- 
chase rb descent, at an early pe- 
riod of life, frequently sicken, and 
become indifferent, in the further 
cultivation of the Bibliomania. 
Another word respecting Editiones 
Principes. | There are those who 
vaunt aloud that we shall have a 
Decameron, a Virgil, a Lwucretius, 
and what not, of a similar descrip- 
tion, in the course of a very few 
ears, for a very few score pounds. 
ut this is talking from what they 
wish, rather than from what they 
know. Mr J. Boswell gave a loose 
to his imagination, his ambition, and 
his purse-strings, by purchasing the 
Jirst Shakspeare for some five-score 
pounds; but what was commendable 
in this gentleman, as an editor of our 
immortal Dramatist, would be censur- 
able in another purchaser. And yet, 
for one first Virgil, or first Lucretius, 
I will shew you siz first Shakspeares: 


commands of his tutor to purchase a copy 
of it. Eyen if it were confined to Oxford- 
men, which it is not, it should be of rare 
occurrence; because a reprint of it can 
never be in the contemplation of its pub- 
lishers, and because it is really possessed 
of most accurate and curious information. 
The editor was, it is reported, presented 
with a small and curiously-wrought piece 
of old plate, (upon the ornaments of 
which the hand of Benevento Cellini 
could be traced,) from the joint colleges, 
a8 a mark of approbation of the manner 
in which he had executed his task. 
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and, after all, you have got a sorrily- 
printed, ungainly folio ; preceded by 
impressions of most of the 5 plays, in 
a quarto form, of general accuracy 
of execution, and of absolute rarity 
of occurrence. Low as. has fallen 
the Bibliomaniacal Mereury of late 
years, or late months, most of the 
rarer articles in the recent sale of Lord 
Spencer’s duplicates were sold for 
= prices. I have no room, and 
ess inclination, to give examples. 
They are familiar to the. “ upper 
class of Collectors.” 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire 
has, of late years, placed: himself 
“hors de combat” in the book- 
fighting field. He has good reason 
to be satisfied with his noble library, 
and to repose upon his laurels. His 
efforts in the great “‘ Roxburgh day” 
were stupendous ; and his subsequent 

urchase of the late Bishop of Ely’s 
ib made his shelves run over 
to repletion. In consequence, he ne- 
cessarily became, in turn, a seller. 
The sale of his duplicates gave al- 
most the first weighty blow to the 
uniary worth of early classics : 
But then, it must be remembered, 
that the word duplicate implies an 
inferior copy—and most people at- 
tend sales with the notion, or at least 
in the hope, of purchasi absolutely 
_ copies. ‘They will not judge 
om positive, but from a =< 
relative, worth: not from what is 
laced before them, but from what is 
jury-working prejudice attending 
of But, with the ex- 
ception of his Uncle’s sale, last April, 
the Duke may challenge the united 
capitals of Europe to enroll and auc-~ 
tion duplicates like his own. I hope, 
however, that, if he be tired, he will 
soon be refreshed: “ rejoicing like a 
giant to run his course.” If Chats- 
worth may not vie with Althorp, I 
wish it no greater disgrace than that 
its library may equal its gallery of 
drawings. There is witchery in the 
name of Bur.inc ron, and magnifi- 


partment, it may be superior ; a8, the 
whole of the library of the late Hon. 
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‘In one department of the Biblio- 
mania there is a palpable falling off. 
It is in that of large paper copies, es- 
pecially of folio publications ; and 
among these, none have fared more 
cruelly than County Histories. In 


short, the small paper of these works occupy less 


is generally of no very moderate di- 
mensions ; and provided the impres- 
sions of the plates be good, an ordi- 
nary, and, I might add, a sensible col- 
lector, contents himself with a co 
of the smaller sized. The same 
jection holds in Quarto Publications ; 
and even of Mr Dibdin’s own T'ypo- 
rraphical Antiquities (of which the 
ge paper is undoubtedly among 
the most splendid productions of the 
press, and of which, such copies were 
once contended for with 
bordering upon insanit re 
been recently a decided lessadatien ; 
so that, if | mistake not, a copy of 
this work, upon large paper, ma 
now be obtained at the original cost *. 
The book is equaliy beautiful, and 


T. Cavendish (distinguished throughout 
Kurope for his scientific researches) is now 
deposited at Chatsworth. Report says, 
that his Grace is about to make improve- 
ments and enlargements in his chateau, 
there; and that a room, precisely upon 
the model of the Giant’s room, (as it is 
called), at Hardwicke, is to be built at 
Chatsworth. I can never pronounce the 
name of this latter place with ordinary 
It is one of the 
icest mansions in the kingdom: t 

ed in the new edition of the Magna Bri- 
tannica. This proud mansion stands en- 
tire, as it did in the year 1598, The pic- 
ture gallery, with a stone floor, about 160 
feet in length, is a non-pareil of domestic 
architecture, But I humbly entreat his 
Grace of Devonshire to form a i 

here, however small, of books printed in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth: it would 
be at once opportune and appropriate. A 
report has been long prevalent of certain 
vellum-coated tiny quartos, of that period, 
having been found in a cupboard of the re- 
feetory. Note further. It was:not in this, 
but in the adjacent old .mansion, (now 


perfectly in ruins, but i the 
Mary Queen of Scots i 

is supposed to have 


* I believe that as much as twenty-five 


cially the first) scarce. 


the number of copies has not been 
ong but the taste of the 
public is changed. Works of an 
octavo form appear to maintain all 
their original consequence upon large 
paper ; this simple reason, they 

room. Hence the in- 
creasing value of Mr Clarke’s Reper~ 
torium Bibliographicum—when for- 
— found upon the largest 


off” may be traced in gens for 
y in the black let- 
ter. And when I think, Mr Editor, 
of the Juliana Berners and Pierce 
Ploughman, republished in this man- 
ner, my very heart sinks within me. 
Those publications, for the first of 
which my father gave eleven, and 
for the second of which he gave se- 
ven, guineas, may now be for 
——— but I lack the courage to 
pronounce the sum. As for the 
Palace of Pleasure, and Mirrour for 
Magistrates, reprinted in the Roman 
Letter, whether the price has much 
fallen or not, I cannot pretend to de- 
termine: but this I know, that they 
are most faithfully, as well as beau- 
tifully, executed, and may be con- 
sidered as critical editions, by con- 
taining various readings. ‘They are, 
indubitably, the editiones optime ; 
and no well-chosen collection can be 
complete without them—let Mr Jo- 
seph Haslewood say to the contrary 

— if he dare ! 
A yet more dismal and spirit- 
damping obstacle to the oe 

of the Book Mania, is the gene 
depreciation, and perhaps the general 
r and list- 


— upon what, formerly, would 
ve made their hearts leap within 
them. The curiously-stamped em- 
bossed cover of oak—the sleeky mo- 
rocco surcotes of Du Sueil and Pada- 
loup—even the arabesque charms of 
Grolier and De Thou copies—now 
pen by unheeded and unpossessed- 

ut there is a point, the say, in the 
political, religious, and moral 


But a yet more “ palpable falling | 
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take place. Thus I augur of the 
pook-worLp. Weare now at our 
lowest ebb. A return—-the “ Satur- 


nian age—” be quickly expect- 
ed ; 


; and I Mr Thorpe as its 
harbinger. I love his countenance, 
and Mr Evans loves his biddings.— 
He has the proper feeling, the true 
kidney, of a spirited and hot-pur- 
chasing bookseller. The celerity with 
which his purchases are resold—the 
magical alembic in which his books 
are transferred into the precious me- 
tal—may be matter of astonishment, 
and even envy, to the most exalted 
of his brethren. Such men do the 
Bibliomaniac’s heart good. 

I had intended, Mr Editor, to have 
gone a little at large into the conse- 

‘es of the fall of the Bibliomania; 
eat, on revision, I find that my state- 
ment of a few of the causes led 
me to a most unconscionable length ; 
and so I hasten to subscribe myself, 

Your constant Reader, 
MELMoTH. 
From my Chambers in the Temple, 
near unto a Squirt 3 called, in thie 
Country—a Fountain. 
Sept. 1, 1821. 


Mr Epiror, 

_ Or Bacon's three exercises for the 
unprovement of the mind, reading, 
writing, and discourse, we certainly 
owe most to the last. Methodical 
and studied compositions address us 
in an avowed and didactic form ; and, 
therefore, dispose us to believe that 
we are indebted for instruction chief- 
ly to the th 
impart ; while we forget the grad 
amt lon perceptible of 
ideas, and enrichment of intellect, 
proceeding from that barterof thought 
which we are almost constantly car- 
tying on in our intercourse with 
others. If it were possible to collect 
all the interesting or useful remarks 
which have been verbally thrown out 
in a stgle day, how much would 
they exceed, both in quantity and 
Value, all that has on that day been 
committed ‘to writing! The for- 
iner, to be sure, are surrounded, a8 
picture with much 

ugatory matter, to separate 
from the rest what: deserves attention 
18.a laborious task. But 1 believe 
there is no man. somewhat advanced 
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in life, who will not acknowledge, 
that if, from his youth, he had sub- 
mitted to this task, and recorded, 
every evening, the best extracts from 
the conversation of the day, his store 
of information, and of materials, on 
which the mind could work, would 
have been mightily increased. The 
pleasure, too, of resorting to these 
records would be great. y would 
bring before him the scene—the 
speakers—and the emotions of the 
moment with an interesting and live- 
ly distinctness ; and would enable 
him almost to live over again any of 
his former days which he might be 
disposed to select. I have tried the 
experiment in a single instance, and 
if you think the result likely to be ac- 
ceptable to any of your readers, it is 
at your service. 

G. Re.ton. 
Villiers Street, 14th May. 


THE CHANCE DINNER. 


Go1ne down Charing-cross a few 
days ago, I was met by my friend 
Carter, on his return from W estmin- 
ster Hall, where he had been attend- 
ing, with his usual zeal and ability, to 
the interests of his clients. I readily 
complied with his proposal, to take a 
walk in the Park, where the prompt 
and easy flow of conversation into 
which we fell, soon discovered to us 
that both were in that dise 
and active state of spirits which na- 
turally produces this effect. 
one must have felt, that, after a day 
of temperance, and a night of repose, 
he rises with a sensation of vigour 
and elasticity, both in mind and body, 
which is the most pleasing of all sen- 
sations, as it begets confidence in 
ourselves, and a conscious security 
that we are ready for performing 
every duty, and relishing every en- 
joyment, in the most perfect manner 
of which our constitution is capable. 
it was om this healthy condition 
of frame, not an i 
larating incident, which was 
bling us to derive from our 
slight exertions of mind and ‘body, 
and even from an enlivened and cor- 
roborated sense of existence itself. 


We had not far, when the 
C. Lam we have met, while 


I feel myself in a humour, after 4 
busy, but satisfactory morning, to 
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‘house; bvt,when Iam poptmpon'by 
these 


accidental, and extempore invi+ 
tations, which the laws of ceremony 


nay, persuade me, to decline, 


generally such an outlaw as.to 
accept them. will 


the tax. whieh. latel 
attending, several 
banquets. 

C. strange. that. ‘hese, shania 
be so frequent, since most people dis- 
like them ;..and) that society, when 
tasking its invention to turn. hours 
of pleasure to the best account, should 
have missed its object so egregiously, 

R. It. has. certainly to 
blend with, its gratification so. 
on me-I cant 

of no ent English 
to, shew). that : its adyisers are, woe- 
fully ignorant of ;the human mind, 
and of the associations its 

le, of having 
you, for example, a Mrit- 
ten obligation for weeks, 
over your head, at youknow 
_be impossible ? You, promise 
engage, ov this day month, to 
self at Mr A. ain 


th 
alo 


course of Provi- 
dence ; for should an accident, in be 
meantime, occur to disquiet, you 
impair, your power of, eng 

ceiving e, your pledge. as. not 
& 


sal “and as we natural 

halite first, t 

to xeceiving an invie 


how. be, most, civilly 


our constraint, The very.Ja-. 
the toilet bad pre- 
paratl yr us that we 
d Well as our. 


as of ‘Weare; in 
short, like-.one 
for a grand reviewzat which; not’the 
limbs only, but:the theughts;iwords; 
and, feelings,‘ must be ,cased\in’:the 
buckram.wnyorm of theicorps:he is to 
the stated ma~ 
‘to the 
last regulations in. the: book 
of fashion, — on od stad TS 
All this felt-»::Butiafter 
the laborious process of external! and 
internal stiffening, let: us:take: a 
at the drawing-room, the awful: 
(or you will):by whieh 
we pass to the temple; and what may 
opening: scenes: 
is is universally the the 
gloomiest in the whole 
most unkindly portion of the: day is 
her, bad Soy 
any interim occupation ta divert our 
impatience. A craving stomach frets 
the temper at all times, and: certain-: 
ly not least, when the: expression of. 
our feelings is checked, by the greater. 
evila of fersing smiles ahd fishing for 
conversation. In.this frame, ween~ 
ter. a company ‘strangers, 
extreme reserve is requisites-at least 
till we have sounded and buoyed our 


who willineasure the sizeof ouram. 
derstanding as: well.as ofiourtrowsers, 
wi 
| 
we are citcumseribed,. for the ' news 
of the day.is:interdicted, 
fend. some: party feeling 
the few on which: we:wenture are ex~ 
ay insignifieant cyphers; ,who;: 
practice, have: ‘learned: the tint) of: 
speaking much, yetsaying néching: 
There must really he 
ludicrous. in the. seene have 
the dressingand drawing-roemsé 
have, st four, 
yt 
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hearts locked up as close as the 


breast which contains them, the 


whalebone of their boddice, -like the 
iron of Sterne’s captive, appearing 
to have “ entered their souls.” But 
the miseries of the drawing-room 
require no other proof, than the re- 
lief which every one feels on the 
summons p> it. Perhaps, how- 
ever, you will allow that, in ‘sitting 
down to table, there is pleasure of a 
less negative kind than what consists 
in the mere removal of pain. | 
R.There can be no doubt, that when 
the folding-doors are thrown open, 
the blaze of lights, the glittering of 
plate, the train of showy attendants, 
and the alluring steam of well-dressed 
dainties, are circumstances which act 
agreeably on the nerves. To the 
epicure, they give all the 
delight of which his narrow power of 
enjoyment is susceptible ; but the 
mental epicure, after a momentary 
elevation of spirits, soon recollects 
himself, and foresees that, amidst this 
physical superfluity, his better part 
may starve. The luxuries he longs 
for are an accelerated interchange of 
thought and of kindness—a scene to 
ive gentle exercise to the activity of 
is faculties, and the benevolence of 
his feelings. For these the materiel 
of a splendid dinner is certainly fa- 
vourable, if the morale be equally so. 
Nine times in ten, however, this is 
not the case. The mind never acts 
with pleasure, either to itself or others, 
unless its possessor have ample elbow- 
room for conversation, 
It is so 
n m companies, as to shrink, 
like the mimosa, from the slightest 
cause ; and even when unable to re- 
trace the train of thought, or speci 
to itself the circumstance by whic 


You li, be+ 
ou can explain it, pr 
abridgment. of 


be what 


mony of 
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C. By the way, that stated hour is 
deduction the freedom 
which is requisite for enjoyment. 
Whether you are amused or not, ci- 
vility obliges you to appear so; and 
however impatient you may be for the 
time of dismission, you are hermeti- 
cally sealed till it arrive. The same 
sort of civility to your entertainers 
tempts you to give proofs, very perni- 
cious to yourself, that their labour for 
or gratification has not been vain. 

ey 


would be uneasy, by suspecti 
sh what they had 


that you did not reli 
so carefully provided ; and to prevent 
this, you taste a greater variety, and 
also a greater quantity, both of their 
viands and of their liquors, than suits 
your ordinary habits. It is false to 
say that you are free to do as you 
please ; for the compulsion of courte- 
ous and kindly feelings is perhaps 
the strongest of any. A good man 
will load his stomach, rather than 
his conscience ; and a good-natured 
man will give pain to himself, rather 
than to another ; but it is hard that 
benevolence, by the absurdity of cus- 
tom, should be rewarded with a night 
of fever, and a morning of crudity. 
R. Certainly. But though we have 
agreed that these elaborate dinners 
are a grievance to the receiver as well 
as the giver, yet, like most of the 
other evils of life, they have their 
uses. They are useful to some, for 


example, by enabling them to speci- 


fy and claim the station in society to 
which they think themselves entitled. 
The fashion, originating with the 
upper class, is followed by the next, 
P ted downw ; and he 
who refuses to adopt it, and occa- 
sionally to shew a dinner, as he 
would shew a certificate of ‘gentility, 
must content himself with the want 
of that consideration, for which he 
will not pay the regulated fee. Rank, 
when not strictly defined by a title, 
is equivocal and arbitrary ; and it is, 
ore, no small convenience that, 
instead of ucing periodical testi- 
e birth, wealth, or wis- 
dom on which you rest your claim, 
can both commence and 


: Lobe merely submitting to the cost 


and ennui of a formal entertainment ; 


' aud that, like a Templar, you can 


eat your way into one of the hi 

castes of your n. hae 

land like this, where different kinds 
rt 


| 
was cifected. side-giance 
4 stranger, or the presence of a per- ah ae 
son whose physiognomy is discoura- 
of one whose taciturnity pives 4 
m the air of keen and critical ob- 
‘ervation, is enough to benumb the 
Vivacity, and slacken the current 
your 
and sort ve resolution to 
check all the gambols of faricy, 
from the dull routine 3 
dinner tactics, till the stated: hour 
VOL. Ix. > 
<= 


of respectability may bring the duke 
and the tradesman to the same board, 
it is desireable to possess, not orily a 
right to this privilege, but also an 
éasy method" of asserting it. ° At a 
German court, where the noblesse are 
separated from the rest by a much 
sharper line than can be drawn by 
mere; optional dinner-giving,' you 
would have to 
ters of heraldry, for a franchise, 
which you cati establish here by the 
judicious exhibition to different par- 
ties of sixteen quarters of lamb, with 
their usual adjuncts. This is in ac- 
cordance with our national character 
and constitution ; and as few deny 
the dullness of grand dinners, I really 
believe that they are given chiefly 
from the motive which I am stating. 
C. T have little doubt of it. But 
how do you account for the “2 See 
the uppermost class of all, who, ha- 
ving it in ‘their power to introduce 
what customs they please, impose a 
penance upon themselves by intro- 
ducing one ‘so irksome ? 
a R. Because its uses to them are 
ae wiore numerous than to others. A 
hig man of rank is under the necessity of 
entertaining many persons with whom 
, : he has little intimacy ; and in a smail 
1¥ company of these, the stiffness and 
ae reserve would be still greater than 
in a one; because the mem- 
aif bers of the latter contribute, in some 
degree, to each others amusement. 
Besides, person of this description 
ees is much more anxious for the pre- 
ee servation of his dignity, than for so- 
i, cial enjoyment ; and would far rather 
ii submit to hours of insipidity, than 
me pes: to the familiarity which easy and 
imply. Among the multitudes, too, 


whom he must see, there will very 
frequently be some blunderer, who 
mistakes general courtesy for per- 
sonal preference, and who, under the 
shelter of this idea, pushes into 
closer. contact with his host than 
“the nose of: nice nobility” ean 
brook. To daunt such fo 

and deter any one from daring to be 
wittier or wiser than himself, he finds 
the pomp of the banquet, and the 
largeness of the assembly, most effec- 
tive auxiliaries. i} 

thus what he does ‘wisely 
for his own personal accommodation 
and defence, others preposterously arc 


at much expence to incommode and 
annoy tliemselves; by imitating, 
| R. Yes; just as we saw, that when 
an exalted personage found it conve- 
nient, for causes affecting himself 
alone, to wear, at one time a high col- 
lar, and at another Turkish trowsers, 
the fashion was instantly adopted by 
many to whose form they were unsuit- 
able. The frame of polished sociéty, 
and especially of a monarch} 
ours, will produce ef- 
fects. All wi copy what they can 
in the condition of their superiors, 
and vanity will plume itself even on 
imitating their discomforts. ~ 
Onur discourse was intérrupted here 
hy meeting Frederick  Vanistricht, a 
rman gentleman, who had lived 
many years in England, and with 
whom Carter was on a footing of in- 
timacy. ‘ I see, Vanstricht,” said the 
latter, “ by your indecided and ‘poco- 
curante air, that you have no en- 
gagement. So come along and dine 
with me.” Vanstricht agreed,” and 
we soon reached the place of our des- 
tination, which~is~in the vicinity of 
Bedford Square. Carter’s house and 
establishment present @ scene of per- 
fect congruity, and both are adjusted 
to his income with that taste and 
judgment in which he excels. ‘The 
rooms are elegantly neat, but of 4 
size so moderate, as to e the ser- 
vice of a single footman suggest no 
idea of wasténess and discomfort. 
Want of suitableness and-reeiprocity 
in domestic arrangements is always 
unpleasant ; and this the mind in- 
stantly detects in e spacious dwelling, 
with which the attendance,’ the fur- 
niture, and every othe? ¢oncomitant, 
including the manhérs and appear- 
ance of the owners, do not exactly 
harmonise. We perceive init 2 man 
aiming at in which ; he 
into a higher rank, by adopung 
style of ‘but unable 
want of means, or want 0} skill, 
advance the whole of his domestic 
array equally and simultaneously. 
Doing it by detachments; he lores 
object. e effect Of “whit is:done 
is destroyed by what is'andone; 
the latter, Tike with 
original humility as ‘plainly as if n° 
‘altered: >This. error 
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the charm of consistency and connec 
tion is not less in the plan of a fami- 
ly than in that of a drama ; and that 
—— - alterius sic 
Altera poseit opem res et conjurat amice. 
In drawing-room we found 
every article for comfort 
and modest decoration, and those so 
arranged as to shew at once, that 
the eye of its mistress is quick in the 
perception, and pained by the ab- 
sence of symmetry and grace. This 
morality of the senses, ‘Ga I may call 
it so,) or an instinctive and unstudied 
taste for the beautiful arrangement 
of objects, which are constantly in 
view, it. is gratifying to find in the 
sex of which beauty is the charac- 
teristic, and person of ordinary 
tact will detect want of it, in the 
position of a single chair or picture, 
or the corruption of it by fashion, 
in crowding a small apartment with 
tables and ottomans of motely pat- 
terns. 
( To be continued. ) 


MARY SCOTT OF EDENKNOW. 
A Fragment. 


[In his early years, the author has often 
heard the outline of the following Tale 
recited by an old woman, who had an 
inexhaustible fund of traditionary and 
superstitious lore. According to the 
relation of this hoary chronicler, the 
appearance of Mary's mother after 
death was a contrivance of the Abbot, 
assisted by his Monks, for the purpose 
of promoting his views in the seduction 
of the daughter. ] 

stands, 


Tinga a balter ta his 
Wur is that spot so brown and bars, 
And this beside so fair and green ? 
Why blooms there here the wild rose fair, 
And there barren waste is'seen? 
Here, waves a birch, both green and gay; 
. And there a naked wither’d thorn ; 
That wanton in the winds of May, 
__, This mocks the softest dews of morn ! 
Why-does. the: linnet love ito, sing... 
the slender spray; 
Sut o'er the thorn, with Suttering wing, 
Afrighted flies, and hastes away? 
Why waves the gentle primrose:pale, 
Beneatit' the bleak ahd stormiyigale 
‘Thevpurple Fiolet Hléssoms, bere! 


“& You see yon hoary turrets ri 
And lift ‘their gréy Heads to’th 
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sprite, i bers 

Oft. seen to glide at twilight hour, 
Like maiden robed in spotless whites 
With bended head, like drooping flower ?, 


And swains have seen a spectre there— 
A wandering shade in sable weed;' 

That wrings its hands in sad despair, 
As {if it rued some reckJess deed ; 


And on that spot,with wild flowers dress'd, 
With bended knees is seen to creep, '. 

And rend its hair, and beat its breast, 
And wailing loud is heard to weep. _ 


But should the white-robed spectre rise, 
It utters deep and hollow groans; 
And then, with wild unearthly cries, 
It sinks among these moss-clad stones’ 


While there a blue and baleful flame. 
Gleams horrible to human sight; - 

And shrieks that thrill the mortal frame, 
Are mingling with the winds of night. 


Such are the tales by shepherds told; | 
And this what they have heard and 


seen 
When they have watch’d their evening 
fold, 


And darkness dimm’d the daisied green. 


“ Long hast thot trode this earthly stage ; 
Thy natal spot the neighbouring vale ; 

Thou canst unroll time’s by-gone page, 
Explain to me this wond’rous tale !” 


*Twas thus a youthful stranger spoke 
To one with snowy honoirs crown’d, 
Who careful watch’d his little flock, 
Which, wand’ring, browz’'d and bleated 
The shepherd shook his hoary head, ” 
And meekly bow’d in humble guise ; 
A hectic o’er his pale Cheek‘fled, 
And brighter beam’d his faded eyes. 
“ Stranger,” he said; “ the sun is low,, 
And should I now your, wish fulfil,; . 
Before I close, ,his parting glow...» 
Would fade, upon the distant hill, 


“Yet on this mosey bank we'll lean; for 
‘Tf you ean rest, and spare the times” 
And, shaded by these birehes green" 
the «tale ar artless rhymes) 
In ruin’d, but majestic form; 


é 


D fyi g wildest stort. git? 


Religion claim'd them-for.Hex 


The sacted, fane for praite And. prityer ; 
But priestly, Pride. had fix’d her 


a 


re 


he 
Whence comes: that dim: and) 
ee 
batt] 
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“ They had their herds in every stall, 
Their lambs in every fold around 5 

Earth gave her treasures at their call, 
Their brows with rosy chaplets bound. 


“ Though Hymien had no worship there, 


_ Nor known the chaste connubial chain, 
For love, and wine, and women fair, 
They seldom knew to sigh'in vain ; 


“ But mass was said, and anthems sung, 
And orisons at early morn, 

And vesper bells were nightly rung, 
And cowls and humble vestments worn. 


“¢ And many a matron they confess’d, 
And sooth’d the mourning widow’s sigh ; 

Shed balm in many a maiden’s breast, 
And wip’d the tear from beauty’s eye. 


To soothe a jealous husband's ire, 
They bore a never-failing spell ; 

For they could doom to future fire, 
And curse with candle, book, and bell ! 


* And magic keys, hung at their belt, 

_ Could every bolt below rernove ; 

And they for gold their passports dealt, 
That open’d all the gates above. 

“ Thus wealth and power were in th 

. hands ; ) 

All trembl’d if they sternly spokes 

Ev’n monarchs bow’d at their commands, 
And bent beneath their priestly yoke. 


“‘ And there an Abbot once bore sway, 
(Tradition has not told his name,) 
Whose life was like a day in May, 
.He knew no care, and fear’d no shame. 


* Laid on the lap of sensual bliss, 
High season’d food and sparkling wine ; 
The blooming cheek, and wanton kiss, 
Were deem'd by him delighta divine. 
Nature had been benignly kind, 
And he improv’d her gifts by art ; 
With manly form, capacious mind, 
But cold and selfish coward heart. 


* Erect and tall on earth he trode; 

On all around look’d proudly down ; 
With fate impending in his nod, 

As he might deign to smile or frown. 
“ He deem’d the loveliest female flower 
But as the blossom of the morn, 
To breathe its sweets one little hour, 

At eve lie withering and forlorn. q° 
And many.a bud his breath hadstain’d, 

Blanch'd many a cheek in. early bleom ; 


And. seen them fade without a friend, 


Or sink neglected in the tomb. 
“A id the bie pile’ 


trade had place ; 
ind modest beanty's winning smil 
maidens face 


“Was seen on many a 


But not a nymph who trod’ the green 
Could such transcendent beauty éhew, 

Or jaunch the shafts of love so: keen, 
“As Mary Scott of Edenknow 


“ The evening sun, whose parting beam 
Resplendent shone on Dickmount Law, 
Or softly-dimpl’d Brothock's stream, 
A fairer maiden never saw. 


“The stars that gem the azure sky, 
Shed brilliant lustre o’er the night ; 

But brighter far was Mary’s eye, 
And lovelier shone its gentle light. 


** Who has not seen the morning break ? 
And, joyous, hail’d the orient’ glow ; 
Such was the blush that warm’d the ¢heek 
Of Mary Scott of 

“ There was a sweetly witching smile, 
Which play’d around her dewy mouth, 

That spoke a heart devoid of guile, ’. 
The seat of innocence and truth. — 


“ Sweet is the breeze at evening hour, 
Which o’er a bank of violets. blows ;, 

And sweet at morn the breathing flow’r, 
When zephyrs kiss the dewy rose; 

But ne’er did love such nectar sip, 
From ought that breathes perfume be- 

Like that which linger’d on the lip,, 
Of Mary Scott of Edenknew, 

“ The circling arch above her eye, 
Adorn’d her forehead full and white ; 

The rainbow, when it spans,the sky, 
Seems not more perfect to the sight. 

* In graceful ringlets, careless twin'd, 
Light flow’d her glossy, auburn hair ; 

Or sported in the gentle wind, . 
That took delight to wanton there; 


“ And wave it round her slender neck, 
So fair, it mock’d the mountain snow ; 


_ For ev’ry grace combin’d to deck _, 


The beauteous flower of Edenknow. 


“ Her bosom, shaded from the sight; 
So softly heav’d—so gently fell, 
That Fancy gaz’d with fond 
Where love and beauty seein’d to dwell 
“ And soft.as.coos the turtle dove, 
Or strains by, airy, minstrels eung 
Sweet as the whispex’d vows of love, » 


Her slender hand was soft and fair, 
And smoothly-round her! polish’d arm ; 
‘There was 
Each motion hada seeret’charm: 


Wes there face by. 
‘That. lighted mp love's saptur'd: glows 
envy's secret anspir'd, | 
"Twas Mary Scott's of 
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“ Her widow’d mother's pride and joy, 
_ They liv’d a lone, sequester’d pair ; 
Nought could their guilelcss hearts annoy, 
Nor’ ehill’d by want, nor ¢ross'd by 
care. 


But sorrow, sought their lonely, bow’'r, 
And sickness laid the mother low 5, 

And many,a silent midnight hour 
Would Mary smile, to soothe her woe. 


“‘ Physicians tried to banish pain ; 
Confessors came to whisper peace § 

The Abbot left his hallow'd fane, - 
From sin and sorrow to release. _ 


‘‘ He bow’d above the matron’s bed ; 
But often glane’d, with gloating eye, 

And turn’d aside his rev’rend ‘head,* 
To gaze on Mary, weeping nigh. . 


“ The shaft of Death descended slow, 
And kind the pious Abbot’s ‘care ; 
To cheer the mourner’s house of woe, 

Kach evening sun beheld him there. 


“The hour approach’d—Death claim’d 
his prize ; meas 
And now was heard the mourner’s wail, 
As Mary clos’d her mother’s eyes, 
And press’d her lips, now cold and pale. 


“The present for the corpse * was paid, 
With liberal hand, and pious love; _ 
And holy Monks their masées said, 
To guide the soul to bliss above. 
“But still her mother’s troubled sprite 
Appear’d to find no place of rest ;. 
And in the lone and darksome night 
Shot terror through the daughter's 


“ For it would glide across the room, 
With folded hands, and mournful air ; 

Then vanish in’ the viewless gloom, — 

_ And leave poor Mary in despair. 

“* Mass after mass was duly said, 
And Ave-Maries many a one ; 

And o’er her beads the troubl’d maid 
Would‘weep from morn to setting sun. 


“ The Abbot's s ic soul, / 
Led him to soothe the frighted feir ; 
The wand’ring’ spirit to coritrotl, 
He sprinkled ‘holy water there.” 


* The corpse-present was! an exaction 
by the church, of, a.certain sum, actord- 
ing to the cireumstances of: a family; 6n 
the death of ,any member thereof! and 
being levied with great rigour, was_often 
found very oppressived-See Lindsay of 
Pitscottie’s History ; Works of Sit David 
Lindsay of the Mount and’ Dr “M‘Cric’s 
Life of Sohn Knox." 
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For he would havelaheirbot 

Who would not wish a‘ spirit redt!; 
Or who could leave alone 
~ Such terrors thrillitig inv her’ bredst. 


** Not such the reverend: A bbot’s heart, 


_ For it could feel, and warmly’ glow ; 
And ghostly counsel would:impart) 
To Mary Scott of Edenknow.,' 


And when, at -midnight’s dretry hour, 
Approach'’d restless, wand"ring 


‘He could not-leave the haunted bow’r, 
Till morning smil’d with cheering light. 


** For, in his presence, all would! cease ; 
But nightly visits still began; 

Nor was the mansion e’er at peace, 
Unhallow’d by the holy man. |... 


“ Week after week had pass’d away, 
And nightly the intruder came 

Nor Monk nor Priest would it obey ; 
The Abbot only it could tame... ,. 


From Mary’s cheek the rose had fled, 
.'The lustre faded in her 
The Abbot all his pow'rs array’d) 
The restless sprite to exorcise... » 
“‘ On Christmas-eve the twilight sk 
Saw him to Kdenknow repair; 
Resolv'd to make the'phantom' fly, 
And leave his’ benediction’ there. 
“ He spent the long and ling’ring night 
With candle, book, and sacred bell ; 
But morning shew’d her dawning light 
Ere success crown’d the priestly spell. 
“ The wand’ring spirit laid to ‘rest, 
No more appears at evening’s gloom ; 
But peace has fled from Mary’s breast, 
Her cheek shews no returning bloom ! 


. “Her flow'ry carpet spring has spread s 


The green birch scatters, fragrance 


round 3; 
‘The verdant hawthorn lifts his head» 
scented’ snow~white ‘blossoms 
“¢ "Tis now the merry month of May, 
_ And gladness rings in glenand grove ; 
The blithesome plough-boy whistles gay, 
The milk-maid trills her song of love. 
“ But, who is she that strays alone, — a 
‘With downeast look, all 
At twilight hour who seeks the shade ? 
“ Her eye in faded lustre shings 
Like staré, When fogs flodt on the gale ; 


And lost'in tholight, she musing pine: 
With, ow Bane 
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“ Rrewhilé she tript as lambkin light, 
Now slow her steps, with pensive mien ; 

Her broider'd girdle seems too tight, 
And much too short her kirtle green ! 


“‘ And she her lonely couch must press, 
In vain invoking balmy sleep; 

Or, plung’d in dreams of dire distress, 
Will wake, her wayward fate to weep. 

“ Alas! that one so young, so fair, 
Should drink such bitter draughts of 

woe | 

And shame to him who spread the snare 

For Mary Scott of Edenknow ! 


“ But there is one who talks of love, 
And bids the mourner weep no more ; 
Who says, his truth he'll fondly prove, 


And guide her to a distant shore. 
“ There, blest with wealth and beauty’s 
charms, 


To care and busy tongues unknown, 
He'll clasp her in his shelt’ring arms, 
And live for love and her alone. 


“© You cannot save my soul from shame, 
Nor hide me from myself !’ she cried ; 
* Forgot for ever be my name! 
Would I had in my cradle died! 
loathe to live—yet dread to die 
Till tears have wash’d my guilt away ! 
Forlorn—I know not where to fly—- 
But here—I cannot—will not stay !’ 


“«¢ 7" bear you hence,’ he softly said, 
‘Where, all unknown, your shame 
shall cease : 
My love! of phantoms why afraid ? 
Your guilt absolv’d—repose in peace !’ 
“ He gaz’d upon her faded charms, 
And strove to banish all her fears ; 
He clasp’d her fondly in his arms, 
And sought to kiss her streaming tears ; 
“She turn’d her head aside, and said : 
* Your lips my cheek must never press, 
Till your protecting hand has Jed 
Me from this home of wretelhiedness. 
“If you from shame, from death, wonld 
save, 
Delay not—haste !»my hour is near ; 
Or bid me hide me in the grave— 
My heart is sick of ling’ring here 
“* Then your gricf—be calm, 
To-morrow night, shall set you frees 
A’ boat in, waiting at the.caye. 
Shall bear us to a bark at sea... 
Then, bid adieu to Edénkpow, 
Arid meet me at, Saint Ringan’s well, 


COct. 


“ The vesper bell has ceas’d to ring,) 
And murky darkness veils the sky; 
And Mary, sadly sorrowing, — 
Has turn’d to heave her parting sigh. 


“The Abbey towers, amidst the gloom, 
Were dimly seen, in dusky air; 

She thought upon her mother’s tomb,’ 
And wish’d that she were slumb'ring 


“With trembling frame she forward 
press’d ; 
She fear’d-—yet knew not what to dread ; 
But sad foreboding fili’d her breast, 
Of ills impending o’er her head. 
“ Saint Ringan’s well flows at her feet, 
And chilly blows the hollow wind ; 
But where is he she came to meet, 
Whom still her heart half fears to find ? 


“He comes !—her trembling hand he 
And bids her still her heart’s alarms; 
But every limb with terror shakes— 
For she is in a stranger’s arms! 


“ A burning torch, with frightful glare, 
Shed lustre o’er the gloom profound ; 

He forward led the trembling fair— 
Then paus’d—-and bade her look around. 


“ A hasty glance the fair one gave, 
But started back in wild affright ; 
She saw a deep and yawning grave 
Beneath the torch’s baleful light. 


Behold,’ he cried, your bridal bed, 

And this the couch where you must 
rest 

That sod the pillow for your 

And there a turf to wrap your breast ! 


“ Her throbbing brain with terror beat, 
And horror chain’d her parched tongue ; 
She bow’d before the ruffian’s feet, : 
And round his’knees in silence clung - 
“ A brutal fire gleam’d ‘in ‘his eyes; 
And deep his dark -brow ‘seem’d to 


Exulting o'er his beauteous prize, 
He thus address’d the drooping flower : 


would ‘not wound a lady’s eats 
But time admits not of delays" 
If you can lovei—dismiss your fear, 
bear you hence ere break of day. 
Full-well T know your virgin bloom 
Was given tobidss the Abbot's arm's 
And he rewards youswith a tomb! © 
There seeks to hide your axigel'eharms - 
“Come ! let to ‘yort bower; 
long; to still that 


And ‘we will ere depart 
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“ Her keen eye flash’d indignant scorn ; 
She felt her brain like burning flame ; 
‘Although I am a wretch forlorn—+ 
Though plung’d in sin—not lost to 
shame ! 


“¢ No farther guilt my soul shall stain ; 
My bleeding heart deplore’ the past ! 
Since every earthly hope is vain, 
1 here shal] find repose at last !” 


‘“ He laid his arm around her waist ; 
(The trembling fair could hardly stand) 

One hand her throbbing bosom press’d, 
The other wav'd a glittering brand. 


“*Now, loveor death!” the ruffian . 


‘Or in my arms—or there you lie !’— 
‘Monster! stand off!—my choice is 
made !— 
Your task fulfil—and let me die ? 


‘“‘ Darkness and silence reign around, 
Exrept one deep and rending groan ! 

The grave re-echoes back the sound !— 
past—the deed of.death is done! 


“ Deep, in her dark unhallow’d bed, 
Beyond the reach ef human woe, 
A grassy turf above her head, 
Lies Mary Scott of Edenknow ! 


“So when the chill and pelting shower 
Upon the lily’s breast decends, 

And stains the sweetly spotless flower, 
As in the dust its bosom bends : 


‘“« The torrent comes with sudden sweep, 
And bears away the blighted bloom ; 
Midst earth and clay "tis buried deep, 
Or lost in ecean’s ample womb. 
“The Abbot livesTime speeds his 
flight, 
And seven long years have roll’d away ; 
Still he can taste of love’s. delight, 
In wine and wassail spend. the day. 


“No tear for Mary's fate is givens. 
Forgot that face. he deem’d so fair ; 
But all her wrongs are writ in heaven ; 
The Abbot's guilt recorded there, 
“ There is Monk ‘who éaninot text 
Who raves about St Ringan’s. wells 
Some Seeret guilt, is in breast;. 
He eamot hide+and fears to tell. 
“ And oft He withders 
And when he to, his.cell returns, 
He looks the image of despair, ... // 
And: through.,,.the long. night... sadly 
He says,,his bands have spots of blood, 
And beauty’s tears,bis bosom stain 5 
© wash them, glean, the.ocran flood; 
Wovld all its waters pour in yain. 
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“ The monks have heard with wond"ring. 
ear. 
And to the Abbot bear the tale; 


And though he careless seems to hear, 
His purple cheek grows ghostly pale. 


* At midnight hour he seeks the cell ; 
The Monk is mumbling o’er a pray’r ; 
But cries, ‘ Now, for Saint Ringan’s well ! 
The moon shines bright, I'll guide you, 
there ! 
“¢ There is a spot with flow’rs emboss’d, 
The loveliest you have ever seen ; 
In summer’s drought and winter’s frost, 
Its turf is ever gay and green. 
“¢ There spring expands her earliest 
bloom ; 
And autumn’s ling’ring flowerets glow ; 
They blossom on the lonely tomb 
Of Mary Scott of Edenknow ! 


“¢The banks are green, the flow'rs are 
fair, 
Around Saint Ringan’s crystal well ; 
Yet Mary’s spirit rests not there, 
But nightly haunts me in my cell. 


“* T see her weep, I see her sigh, 
Her tears are blood, her sighs are flame ! 

Her breath has scorch’d my hot brain dry ! 
Her tears have chill’d my. shiv’ring 

frame !” 

* The Abbot fear’d this frantie fool 
Might secret deeds long past reveal ; 

And soon resolv’d his brain to cool, 
His babbling lips in silence seal... 

** He said, ‘ You want both food and rest ; 
I'll fetch a flask of generous wine, 

*T willsoothe and warm your aching breast, 
A safe and sovereign anodyne.’ 


“ The Abbot has return’d with speed ; 
The Monk has drain’d the goblet deep; 

The potent beverage must succeed 5 |” 
For it has laid him sound asleep! . 


* Yes 3 it has cool’d his burning brain ; 
His crimes, and griefs, and suff’rings 

He slumbers, ne’er to wake again, . 

~ "Till time and death shall be no more ! 

“ Saint Ringan’s well is bubbling clear,” 
Its crystal streamlet speeds away; 

A grassy hillock rises near, und 
With blooming wild-flow’rs ever gay. 


The show-white daisy Tears ite Crest, 
The yellow king-ctip, harebéll blue, 
The wild rése spreads its Blushing breast, 
And woodbine scents the morning dew. 
But who hey that 
._. And gazes on the turf So, green, 
With trembling knées aiid 
And horror pictur’d.on his mein ? . 
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‘« The purple twilight softly glows, “* So sure the stroke his hand essay’d 
And still the maniac lingers there ; So soon the seat of life it found, 
He talks and raves ef crimes and woes, _ His hand still elutch’d the fatal blade, 
And wrings his hands in wild despair. And left it in the gaping wound ! 


“ The waning moon in cloudy skies, “ They dug his grave by Mary's side; 
Sees him on Mary’s tomb reclin’d ; A green grass turf was o’er it spread ; 
Itis deep'ning groans and hollow sighs = But there each blade of verdure died ; 
Are mingling with the midnight wind! = No dew-drop falls above his bed ! 
“« The morning sun his lustre shed ; “ Pray for the Abbot’s sinful sprite, 
: ‘ His dust, dishonour’d, lies below ! 
The frenzied maniac lay at rest ; 
On lovely Mary's grassy bed, And bid the blooming turf lie light 
His blood had stain’d the dairy’s breast. On Mary Scott of Edenknow ! 


LETTER TO LADY MORGAN ; BY THE REVIEWER OF HER “ITALY” IN THE 
JULY NUMBER OF THE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


Xaigtis xrAyousa, x¥ ra Todds; 


Euripides. 


Let the gall’d jade wince, ovr withers are unwrung. 


Wuewn a woman of violent and irrepressible passions, and inordinate con- 
ceit and vanity, instead of a “ flattering unction” laid to her pride and ima- 
ginary importance, has the mortification to receive a severe but just castiga- 
tion for her broadly-blazoned offences against good taste, correct feeling, 
and sound morals, it is no more than natural that she should rave and vo- 
ciferate a little, while smarting under the pain of the salutary infliction, 
and that, in the orgasm of her rabid but impotent fury, she should even 

i te for filthy 
missiles to hurl at the head of her antagonist. Pride mortified, pretension 
exposed, ignorance proclaimed, contempt < Sa rendered as notorious as 


there is in it much, very much calculated to afford me the highest degree of 
pleasure, and even self-gratulation. Formerly I had only to do with the 


<i subject you handled with its morbid and melancholy discoloration ; 
and hence a large portion of mercy was commingled with the more pungent 


sense, and multitudinous blunders,—to boast of having 
nefit of the most liberal and literary society in Kurope 


| 
ae veiled !—these, truly, are “ sair to bide :”—And it would be as cruel as un- 
ag generous in me were I not to sympathise with your Ladyship in the precious 
| b ara predicament in which, in spite of your “ fair and irregular archery,” you 
th t now find yourself. At the same time, were it not for the “ Babylonish 
dialect” in which your Letter to the Revi f Iraty’ is written, 
dee sins, blunders, and nonsense of the Jaco tra- Suuor, 
i whose delinquencies did not then appear so much the result of ‘an obstinate 
. attachment to error, as of an insane infatuation, which, like jaundice, tinged 
na nauseous ingredient nh tne Cup 0 Hite nmen he case, LOWE 
now altered. Your Ladyship is confessedly “ past redemption:” And as you 
have boldly come forward to “‘ return the assault,” “ to take.your aimin 
the garish eye of dav,” ‘‘ with vour device known.” and “ your heart worn 
had “the be- 
musrepresent your Keviewers,—and to ‘grace your epistle names 
like @ fish-womian ;—T shall cordially, and but publi, co, 
Ladyship's challenge: And, before T have ‘done, you will probably fee, 


“ ” 
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ost 
your costy:that you have got ‘your own heat broken with the “long pole” 
withs>which had’ armed ‘yourself to “ stir wp” the best-natered! mati! 
living—+the Editor of the LitéraryGazette. P'am well awate; “too; that; in 
your present, Letter,” (got have no,doubt,. at.the instigation, ef. 
Colburn, and, Co., for puxposes. that are intelligible enough), “you have 
exhausted, your -woman’s, garrulity ;” that it is. written, “with Jitsle xeade, 
ing, less judgment.” that it, betrays the natural tendeney,.of female 
temperament,” and “ the influence of that stimring quality {your Ladyship 
is surely connected sorhehow'with the “ Pole” family) called Indignation;” 
and that itis ne down the tone of. aa. Irish. novelist’s. high- 
colouring fancy :” But, while cannot help admiring the wonderful candour) 
with which your Ladyship appreciates -your own“ trifling talents,” ,and 
estimates the value of the present performance, I must not deny myself the 
pleasure of proceeding, without farther-ewcumlocution, to prove, what your 
Ladyship, with your usual modesty, takes for granted, namely, that the 
most imprudent,* act of: your Ladyship'’s, whole: life was the publication, 
fur bookselling purpeses, of the ‘* Letter to the Reviewers of ‘ Italy.’” 

Your Ladyship recollects right well that I ¢ had classed the Ms! first 
sentence of your Italy?’ ander, the, head of JVonsense—as-superlatively ab- 
surd and unintelligible, from the strange jumble, of metaphorical language 
which it contained... It is this: —“ The fablés of antiquity have assigned to 
the Peninsula of Italy a golden age; and history, sufficiently vague, but bet- 
ter accredited, has peopled, its Eden plains with coufederated tribes ; and has 
covered regions with numerous flocks and plenteous harvests where desolation 
now reigns over pestilential marshes.”—‘ Here,” remarked the Reviewer, 
‘“ we have. ‘ fables’ ‘ assigning a golden age to a Peninsula ;” and’ * his- 
tory,’ at once’ sufficiently Vague and better accredited,” “ peopling* Eden 
plains with tribes is, ‘ ‘confederated’ before’ they 
‘ peopled the. Eden plains though, ‘where this’ confederacy’ way’ entered 
into, this petticoated ultra-radical has not deigned to infor us.” “What does 
your Ladyship reply'to’all this ? Why, first, you call out, as if your olfac- 


* “Profit; pleasirc, and distinction for myself, and for those for whose’ sake’ they’ 
would havé) been most’ 'vdltiable, might,” says’ Lady’ Morgan, Ravi the 
compence of a more prident direction’ of my trifling talents.” Ts it ‘not melancholy 
to think, that, for the pleasure jof inditing nonsense; ‘ultra-radicalismy tind impiety, 
Lady Morgan should have been »so\deplorably imprudetit as to forego profit, plea. 


stinction, gs well as any of, the individuals whom, she se layis 
an 


fish 
of We have'lately seen’a fittle farther than heretofore irito' tHe 
chardeter. “the futibund political nd sooner’ biigks the! ite” 
Projector. UP two thinpe that regilate the polifiés ‘of Trishmen, and 
aiid ‘the parable of the Idaves( and Galiess 
natelectatie spocimedriof her Ladyship’s talent for guessing, “fonds | 


exect,) ind of her {of Reviewess) 
% ing As my work oh {Italy.could not teadied 


burgh, have RE to think it Londons 
Miladi’s; terrified imagination, transforming every, indtyj | 
_—— Let her find out, if she can, the hand that now “ chastens” hers 
OL. IX. 


"dinburgh:in timeto Raye. heen nead and reviewed for the July numbed Of the Edin) 
y 
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surc, and: distinction,” and. to! expose herself persecution, privation, and 
lumny adds ‘her Ladyship; will, not: appear a-vain boast; when the 
niserable staf’ is considered, which filis the periodical, sheets of the ministerial press.” : 
W hat! does Ner Ladyship mean; to: finsinuate that the 1mprudent, direction ‘of her: 
trifling talents”, is a, national Joss, and that a ministry which commands the pens of the ‘ 
“illords, Crokers, Cannings, and Barrows, would give a gray groat for the, penny. trum met 
pet of an Inish Novelist Lady Mergan knows. the value of. ‘* profit,, pleasure 
| 
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tot¥ nerves had been tickled by some villanous odour,—“ Oh, fie! Messrs 
Cotistable and Co. !” and then, after you are composed a little, by hunt- 
ing for a quotation, you turn round and exclaim, “‘ What! has he read 
nothing on (of) the early story of Italy? Well, then, let him look into 
Virgil, Macrobius, &c. This is a fashion 
of answering a simple matter-of-fact question: but it is as plain as a 

staff, that your Ladyship feels are caught, and that you wish males 
of the scrape by flinging a muster-roll of high-sounding names in my 


face = 
Bat I will delve—below your mines, 
And blow you to the moon. 


With respect to Virgil, of whom your Ladyship has not the effrontery to 
assert that you know any thing at all, it is perfectly true that S bn 
describe the state of Italy anterior arrival of AEneas, 
of rendering the narrative is poem consistent and intelligible ; 

‘oe all the world (except Lady Morgan) knows, that the incidental notices 
thrown out by “‘ honey-tongued Virgilius,” so far from stating any thing 
that can, by any perversion of language, be called “ a golden age,” rather 
adumbrate Italy as parcelled out amongst a vast number of warlike and bar- 
barous tribes, who, like the Highland clans before Forty-Five, lived in con- 
tinual strife, labouring incessantly in the laudable work of exterminating 
one another. Hence /Eneas and his Trojans no sooner landed in the 
“ Ausonian strand” than a conspiracy was formed for their destruction. But 
probably your Ladyship has heard, par accident, of the fourth Eclogue, in- 
* scribed to Pollio, and beginning “‘ Sicelides Muse,” &c., and been informed 
that it contained something about a “ golden age.” I say probably, for | 
am willing to give your Ladyship the benefit of every supposition that can 
be made in your favour—yet I am ashamed to state, what every school- 
boy knows, that the inimitable Eclogue in question is descriptive of any 
thing but the aboriginal state of Italy—the aurea prima atas: on the con- 
trary, it contains a prediction of the advent of a “ golden age” (“ redeunt 
Saturnia regna,” ) when the “ vestigia sceleris” would be obliterated from 
the earth, under the benignant sway of the “ Nova Progenies*” which was 
to descend from heaven to rule over the world. Surely Sir Charles could 
have told you that it would have answered your "purpose better to have 
quoted Ovid, Lib. I. Fab. I1I. who really says something about a golden 
e, which would have done you service in your need: but his, nce, 
ike your Ladyship’s, is only “ Irish bog Latin.” Lest Virgil should not 
satisfy me, however, your Ladyship hands me over to an authority never 
before quoted in such a controversy as this—Macrobius. Now, it may be 
proved, to the conviction of all mankind, that your Ladyship never saw or 
read a line of the author to whom you refer in justification of the nonsense 
above. Macrobius, who is believed to have been chamberlain to the 

pga: Theodosius II. wrote, in barbarous Latinity, his Saturnalia, filled 
with verbal criticisms on the two great Epic Poets of antiquity, and inter- 
spersed with some tolerable remarks on Antiquities for the Aiustration of 
incidental questions in grammar. He also composed a commentary on the 
Somnium Scipionis. Macrobius, therefore, is a ian, and nothing 
else ; nor is there a line in all his writings that has the remotest reference 
to the subject in controversy !! I am aware that all this might have been 


— 


© In Chandler’s Vindication of the Defence of Christianity, Book U1. ch. 2. sect- 2- 
and Vol. Il. Postscript p. 44; in Whiston’s to the Literal Accomplish- 
ment of the Scripture Prophecies, p. 94. sq.; and in Cudworth Systema Intellect. 
¢, iv, sect. 16.; the prophecy contained in this Eclogue is referred to the birth of Jesus 
Christ, “ quam Virgilius ingeniose ad natales nobilis pueri transtulerit.” ‘The same 
opinion is entertained by Lactantius, Instit. VIII. 24.; by Constontins M. in Oret- 
ad Sanctorum coctum ; and Wy Baltes in his books De Vitd Constantini, ¢. 19. 5 
“The learned Heyné dissents from this opinion, but siggests no explanation more 
tenable or more satis‘actory. ott 
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spared, as all I asserted was merely the unparalleled absurdity of the me- 
taphorical dialect in which your Ladyship has feonene Revers want of a 
better, to write ; but I am unwilling the public ignorant that 
your Ladyship, like sundry other celebrated travellers, can describe what you 
never saw, and quote what you never read! 1 shall allow your Ladyship the 
full benefit of your Italian authorities *. 

The next passage on which your Ladyship has fastened your talons— 
which you have most shamefully garbled—and from which you have very 
properly expunged the clause where I express my contempt for your under- 
standing, is as follows: “ In p. 3,’ adds this Captain O’Blunder of the 
Edinburgh, (bravo! Florence Macarthy !)—‘ in p. 3. conquest is said to be 
consolidated by euargatn ;’ but I beg to inform Miladi, that conquest con- 
solidates usurpation *” This allegation is thus refuted: ‘‘ Oh, my chronod- 
mastix, you may ‘ tell that to the marines,’ but the Cesars and Napoleons 
would never have believed you!” Now, referring my readers to p. 57. of 
the Edinburgh Magazine for July, for the passage which you have manu- 


* The impudence of this woman is only to be paralleled by her ignorance. Leav- 
ing the Quarterly Review to put forth its own defence, (and it is well able to do so, if 
it deem Miladi likely to afford sport worth the trouble of a castigation), I cannot 
-pretermit the extraordinary assertion, that “‘ Ha lei qualche cosa per la dogana?’” is 
a form of expression never used by the custom-house officers in Italy ; that * the gruff, 
smoky Doganiero, who presents himself at the carriage window, and raises his hand, 
without taking the trouble of raising his eyes, frequently permits nothing more than 
an interrogating “ niente?” to “ slide out of the corner of his mouth ;” and that “ his 
Italian never reaches the elegant Tuscan ha lei.” (So I am ignorant of “ modern 
languages,” because I put “ ELEGANT TuscaAN” into the mouths of the Doganieri !) 
This criticism, however, does not rest on the authority of the Reviewer, but is given 
as the identical form of interrogation in the lately published “ Recollections of a Clas- 
sical Tour through various parts of Greece, Turkey, and Italy, by P. E. Laurent.” 
(London: G. & W. B. Whittaker, 1821.) “ We had been in the custom,” says this 
author, “ of answering the usual question of ‘ ha lei qualche cosa per la dogana?’ 
by throwing into the uplifted hat an half-franc piece;” (p. 1.) Next, as to the 
French phrase, “ Coup de plat de sabre ;” I still maintain, that, in the passage where 
it occurs in Lady Morgan’s book, it ought to be “‘ Des coups du plat de sabre ;” and, 
what is remarkable enough, the authority of the nameless vieux militaire, (probably 
an ex-sergeant of Bonaparte’s Voltigcurs ), which was meant to overwhelm me, is pat 
to my purpose. “ Si Ton voulut dire, qu’un personne a regu le coup dun autre, en 
disant, il lui a donné un coup avec le plat du sabre, cela voulut exprimer que ce 
wetoit pas avec le tranchant, que Vindividu fut frappé; mais avee le plat du 
sabre.” Certainly, mon bon vieux militaire, I never imagined that the hapless 
Prussian recruit was smitten “ avec le tranchant,” but “ avec le plat du sabre.” There 
is certainly a great difference between describing a kind of “ chitiment militaire,” in 
8 general or abstract form, and stating that the “ awkward recruit” received for his 
blunders—what Lady Morgan so richly deserves for hers—“ des coups du plat de 
sabre.” ‘Turning over Chambaud’s French Dictionary, (London, 4 vols. 8vo. 1815,) 
to the word “ Plat,” 1 accidentally hit on the following phrase, which is perfectly 
analagous to that “dont il est question 2’ “ Ii lui donna un coup du plat de la main.” 
“ He struck him with his openhand.” Lastly, with regard to Hannibal’s Passage of the 
Alps, I am quite satisfied that Lady Morgan never read a word of either Livy or Polybius 
on the subject. But, by the passage immediately following the quotation from p. 25 
of her Italy; which, as -usual, she garbles, to suit her purpose, it appears that Napo- 
leon, according to her, crossed the Alps by Mount Cenis, (which, by the byey:is not 
the fact) ; and she asserts, or conveys in terms tantamount to an assertion, that Han- 
nibal and Napoleon crossed by the same route! Another specimen of Ner~extreme 

is also to be found at the same place of her work. She obviously confounds 


Great St Bernard's, tut by the Alpis. Graia, or the Little St Bernard’s.. as 
Tiously never heard either of M. De Lue’s admirable treatiac, or of the Obser 
and Discoveries of the late General Melville. 
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two St Bernards, (Great and Little, anciently the Alpis Penina, and A 1 Gid, ) [Cae 
and slinks out of the lurch on the shoulders of an unappropriate quotation. If there tf ta 4 
be any faith in ancient history, and in proofs as strong as those of Holy Writ, her Hs ? 
Ladyship will find it demonstrated in Art. II. of No. L of, q 
view, that Hannilx lid not cross either by Mount Ceni or the 4 
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factured to answer your own honest purposes, I beg leave to ask you, if you 
have sense enough to comprehend the question, What enabled Cesar to 
usurp the Dictatorship ? Was it not conquest ? What consolidated his usurped 
power? Was it not the battle of Pharsalia and the defeat of Pompey? What 
saved the way of Cromwell to the prmesaer~ ag, Still the same answer— 
Con uest. What consolidated his usurpation? The battle of Worcester, 
which left him no enemy to contend with, and put the finish to his mili- 
tary reputation. What made Napoleon First Consul? His successful cam~ 
paigns in Italy? What consolidated his usurped authority ? The battle of 
Marengo. What subsequently enabled him to assume the purple? His 
conquests. What fixed his power on a solid basis? The battles of Jena, 
Eylau, Friedland, Austerlitz, and Wagram. Now, without saying a word 
of the matter ‘to the marines,’ let your Ladyship ransack the whole of ancient 
and modern history, and if you find a single example of usurpation not 
founded on, and consolidated by conquest, I shall henceforth believe that the 
Countess of Albany is no adulteress—that your Ladyship is neither infidel 
nor jacobin—that your works are models of chaste description and correct 
feeling, fit to be put into the hands of young ladies and unmarried gentle- 
women !—and that every peasant in France requires ‘‘ one hundred and fifty 
pair (pairs) of sheets for the use of his family!” (See Lady Morgan’s France, 
Vol. I. 29. Svo edit.) 

In adverting to the frightful story told by your Ladyship of the “ al- 
liance between Eugenius III. and the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa,” which, 
you say, “ was ratified by whole hecatombs of Roman lives offered up on the 
feast of St Peter and St Paul,” I was, in the simplicity of my utter astonish- 
ment, led to exclaim, ‘‘ What! was this alliance ratitied by HUMAN SACKI- 
rices ?” To destroy the point and pertinence of this interrogatory, however, 
your Ladyship, who complains so bitterly of the reviewing craft, very pro- 
perly expunges the words “‘ by human sacrifices,” and substitutes in their room 
“* by blood.” But this dishonest trick shall not serve your turn. What is 
the meaning of ‘‘ whole hecatomhs of human lives offered up at a feast, to ra- 
tify an alliance,” if it be not that the alliance was ratified “ by Auman sacri- 
Jices ?” Oh, but says your unfortunate Ladyshtp, the story is to be found 
“not in the History of Jack the Giant Killer,” Contes it would have been 
quite in place), but in Sismondi’s History of the Italian Republics, and 1x 
ALL OTHER HIsTOoRIES!!! Now, it would really have been very desirable, 
had Miladi, instead of referring to an author by the gross, followed the ex- 
ample of her reviewer, and produced a confirmatory and corroborative ex- 
tract from an accredited work, with the chapter and verse annexed. ‘That 
Sismondi never hinted at such a monstrous and extravagant piece of non- 
sense as that just alluded to, is what I boldly and confidently affirm ; at the 
same time defying the author of “ Italy” to bring a solitary line calculated 
to give countenance to the absurd falsehood which occupies so prominent @ 
place in her pages. But the story is to be found “ rn ALL OTHER HIs- 
rorirs !” This is an assertion quite natural to a blustering virago, reckless 
of truth, sore at being rR to public derision, and reduced to the /ast 
shift of miserable authorship, that of being compelled at once to defend non- 

ut I must proceed with my ungrateful task. The next passage whic 
your Ladyship garbles and to is this: “ In page we meet with 
:—‘ For while the classical annals of Italy, ‘with all 
their vices‘and crimes,’ (THz ‘ VICES AND CRIMES’ OF ANNALS!) ‘ make 
‘a part of the established education in England, the far nobler histo of the 
Italian republics, les siécles des merites tgnorées, remains but little known, 
_ &c.- It is impossible to determine whether ignorance or nonsense PREDOM!- 
ware in this passage. ‘ The classical,annals of Italy,’ of which, Lady 
_Morgan‘kitews about as much as the man in the moon, do certainly ‘ make 
a part of ‘the established education in England,’ and we rejoice that this is 
the case, and pray that it may long continue so; but we should. certainly 
insult the understandings of our readers were we to attempt to vindicate the 
study of the ‘classical annals of Italy,’ teaming, as they do, with great and 
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immortal examples of patriotism and virtue, or to exposethe prodigious 
ignorance which could describe the study of the history of the puny, ferocious, 
and sanguinary republics of MopeRn Italy—of the crimes of such men as Due 
di Valentino and Popes Alexander and Clement, as ‘ fur nobler’ than that of 
Nua, of Tarquin, of Brutus, of Cwsar, of Pompey, of Augustus, or of Ci- 
cero.” Now, in quoting this short passage, your Ladyship has been guilty of 
three deliberate acts of falsification: first, you have suppressed the, paren- 
thesis printed in small capitals ; secondly, you have printed “ predominates” an | 
for “ predominade,” and thereby made the passage false grammar; and, hae Mee 
ihirdly, you have entirely omitted the word ‘ moderr” in the,clause whieh pee ane 
runs thus: ‘‘ the puny, ferocious, and sanguinary republics of modern Italy!” me 
Having performed this three-fold operation on the passage you quote, you 
then proceed, as your manner is, to exclaim, (for no mortal will so far libel 4 
your understanding as to accuse you of the capacity of reasoning,) “ the 4 
puny republics of Italy!! What then, I ask, was the state of Rome in the a 
times of the Numas and Tarquins? A cluster of wicker huts, resembling Ne 
the miserable creaghts of the Irish Rapparees.” Now, were honesty and 
plain-dealing qualities peculiar to the mind of a “ petticoated ultra-radical,” 
your ‘‘ Rapparee” Ladyship must have seen, with half-an-eye, that the de- 
fence of the study of the ‘‘ Classical Annals of Italy” was the sole object id; 
aimed at in the passage with which, to serve your own wretched purposes, Fa 
you have dared to make so free. Supposing it for a moment to be true, (and ) 
I shall presently show that it is not,) that the ‘‘ s/ate of Rome in the time 
of the Numas and the Tarquins” was “‘ a cluster of wicker huts, resembling 
the miserable creaghts of the Irish Rapparees ;” what has all this to de 
with the point under consideration, if, in these “‘ wicker huts,” I shall be 
able to discover “ immortal examples of patriotism and virtue ?” Or, would 
the stern unyielding virtue of the elder Brutus suffer in the estimation of 
posterity, because Rome could not, in his day, boast of the Coliseum, of the 
Vatican, or of St Peter's? In the passage above quoted I did not speak of 
buildings, architects, statuaries, or painters, but—will your Ladyship believe ° 
it?—of “ patriotism and virtue ;” to which the “ jacobinal crania’”’ of cer- 
tain “ Irish Novelists” and bungling politicians seem to be such utter stran- 
gers. My main object was to vindicate the study of the classics from the mad 
aspersion of a wholesale blunderer and reviler: nor have I said one syllable 
on the subject to which your bitter Ladyship has directed your reply. Be- 
sides, no woman who had not become maudlin, from an extra tumbler of ne- 
gus in the ferenoor. would have ever classed the peaceful Numa ( Inclyta jus- 
iitia religioque ed swempestate Numa Pompilii erat. Liv. lib. I. ¢. xviii.) with 
such a blood-thirsty ruffian as Cesar Borgia, (Duc di Valentino), or with 
the ravisher Tarquin *. But te return to the “ wicker huts” and the “ Rap- 


* “ I should like to know, (says the author of ‘ France’ and ‘ Italy,’) par paren- 
these, whieh of the Tarquins is the Tory Reviewer’s favourite, and model for the 
study of British youth,’ I will tell her—not one of them; neither the murderer of 
Servius Tullius, (the murderer of aking ought to have been a favourite with a jacobin : 
but she had obviously not heard of this fact when she uttered her maledictions,) nor 
the zavisher of Lucretia !- She goes onto call Numa “an impostor and a tyrant, afféet- 
ing a divine right to trample on the liberties of mankind.” This was very bold cer- 
tainly in a king who only ruled over “ wicker huts,” and a parcel of as great ‘black- 
guards as. the Txish Rapparees.” If this infatuated woman would only read 'Child: 
Harold, Canto LV. Stanzas 114 and 115, we should hear no more of ‘Numa as ** an 


impostor and a tyrant.” I ghall give no other more learned reference ithat migltt ae 
puzzle “ her Irish bog-Latin £”” suas 

It is, however, amusing enough to observe, that all those individuals who, like my- 2) ae 
self, have expressed their abhorrence of the nonsense, ignorance, obscenity, and impiety Pg 
which this woman is encouraged by her publisher to disgorge on the world, areset 
as Tories. if it be an infallible criterion. of Toryism) ta hate, and ,eschew, 
odious vices, trustin God J shall always be found enrolled) in, that palilicat, 


and ‘rctligious category. But our readers know full well that there is, not one word. of 
Politics in the witele .nf the reyiew of “ Italy”. Whigs and, Tories equally, united, to 
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parees.” ‘ The few works of the kings,” says Mr Forsyth, “ which still 
remain, were built in the Etruscan style, with large uncemented but regular 
blocks.” —* Though insufficient for retracing the architectural designs of the 
first Romans, enough remains to show us their public masonry, and their 
“early ambition, which thus projected from its very infancy ‘an eternal 
city —the capital of the world.” ‘‘ Some of the kings, particularly the /ast, 

arquin the ‘ Rapparee,’ who dwelt in a ‘wicker hut!’) turned archi- 
‘tecture to objects connected with their personal glory.” (Remarks on An- 
tiquities, Arts, and Letters, during an Excursion in Italy. By Joseph 
Forsyth, Esq. 2d Edition. London: 1816, p. 131.) As a splendid in- 
stance of the taste for architecture displayed by the “‘ first Romans,” Mr 
Eustace * refers to the early glories of the Capitol :—‘ ulus began the 
grand work by ore. the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius; Targqui- 
nius Priscus, Servius Tullius, and Tarquinius Superbus, continued ; 
and the consul Horatius Pulvillus, a few years after the expuision of 
the kings, completed it with a solidity and magnificence which the riches 
of succeeding ages might adorn, but could not increase. (Classical 
Tour, Vol. I. p. 362. 4th edition, London: 1817.) But these, it may be 
said, are only the statements of modern authors: I am anxious to leave 
your Ladyship no grounds to complain of me, so here is the corroborative 
authority of Tacitus: “ Voverat Tarquinius Priscus rex, hello Sabino ; je- 
ceratque fundamenta (Capitolit), spe magis futurae manitudinis, quam quo 
modice adhue populi Romani res sufficerent. Mox Servius Tullius, sociorum 
studio ; deinde Tarquinius Superbus, capté Suessd Pometid, hostium spoliis 
extruxére. Sed, pulsis regibus, Horatius Pulvillus, iterum consul, dedicavit, 
EA MAGNIFICENTIA, QUAM IMMENS& POSTEA POPULI ROMANI OPES 


execrate the blood-thirsty demons of the French Revolution, and the military ty- 
ranny of Napoleon,—(I mean the moderate and respectable Whigs): it cannot, 
therefore, be a sure and certain index of a Tory to express an unqualified hatred and 
detestation both of the one and the other. But the Morning Chronicle and the 
Scotsman, the leading Whig journals of both kingdoms, praised my “ Italy ;” and 
the Edinburgh Magazine abused and exposed it! “ Aye, there’s the rub.” Of the 
Scotsman I shall say nothing, because I know nothing, although I have heard it stated, 
on what I conceive good authority, that this latter Journal is as jealous of its literary 
as of its political independence ; but it is pretty generally known, that the puffs which 
appeared in the Morning Chronicle were manufactured in Conduit Street, by some 
hireling scribbler of Colburn’s, (probably by Lady Morgan herself,) and regularly 
geid Jor the same as a common advertisement!!! This practice is not confined to 
ndon. 

* The work of this ingenious and accomplished scholar, which Lady Morgan had 
described as “ false,” “ flimsy,” and “ pompous,” was very keenly vindicated from 
this base attack, and the charge of “ premeditated perversion of facts” brought 
against its: amiable and accomplished author, “ because”—to use her own words— 
“his ear was uo longer alive either to praise or censure,” hurled back, with accu- 
mulated indignation, on her own mendacious head. Of the first part of this she 
takes no notice whatever, and also passes over the blunder of ascribing the note of 
J. C. Hobhouse to Lord Byron—the villanously false and absurd story of Mr Wind- 
ham—the sweet scrape into which she had got about the “ Insubrian Athens”— 
the whole of her blasphemy against the early Christians, proved to be as false as ma- 
levolent, on the joint testimony of Tacitus, Pliny, and Gibbon—the new 
‘book yclept the “ Canticles of Job”—the line of Paradise Lost, which she'so politely 
bestowed on Mr Pope—the whole of the series of blunders committed! relative to the 
battle of ‘Trasymenus, in which (in ‘opposition to Livy; whoy (Libs KKH. «' %) 
Sives 15,000) she boldly avers only’ 10,000 Romane. fellacand riearly all ‘the 
amples arranged under the heads Nonsense and Jacobinism J one word, nearly 
four-fifths.of the whole article. I may further notice here as proofs, that she can 
‘quote what she never saw, her reference, in p. of the: present: Letter,” 
«“* note in the Edinburgh Magazine,” on “ Italy,” although there is #0 note 
to that article ;—and her accusing the Guardian Newspaper of quoting our Review, 
not one line of which evcr appeared in its columns! Vide Guardian, October 7, 1821. 
For farther samples of the same quality, see\Literary Gazette for October 6. 
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ORNARENT POTIUS QUAM AUGERENT!!” (Hist. Lib. iii. c. 72.) Since you 
first quitted the congenial abodes of “ wicker huts,” and the delectable so- 
ciety of “ Trish Rapparees,” did your Ladyship ever, on any occasion, blush? 
or, “ in the strollers’ barn where you was bred,” were you ever in peril of 
being “ burnt alive for that sweetest of female virtues,” modesty ? 

Your interpolating and mangling* Ladyship proceeds: “‘ Leonardo da 
Vinci (says the Reviewer, who accuses me of nonsense) employed upon his 
supper! Our readers will doubtless feel curious to know how long this 
learned painter was occupied in eating his supper!!! We blush to say we 
really cannot satisfy them!!!” This is Lady Morgan’s version—now for 
the correct one: “‘ THE LENGTH OF TIME, says Lady Morgan, p. 82, 
wuicH Leonardo da Vinci employed upon his supper, 8 AN ANECDOTE TOO 
WELL KNOWN TO DWELL uPon. Our readers will doubtless feel curious 
to know how long this learned meyers was occupied in eating his supper. 
We blush to say tHaT we really cannot satisfy them, BUT HISTORY IN- 
FORMS US THAT HE WAS SEVERAL YEARS IN PAINTING HIS GREAT MAS- 
TERPIECE.O£ Curist’s Last Surrer.” The words in small capitals, as 
your veracious Ladyship will perceive, are thpse which you omitted inten- 
tionally, for the purpose of rendering my composition as absurd and nonsensi- 
calas yourown. ‘The juxta-position of the original, and of the mangled 
extract which appears in the “Letter to the Reviewers of ‘ Italy,’ ” will 
enable the public to decide between us. 

I shall not stay to enlarge much on the indecency which runs through your 
“Italy,” as well as its predecessor, ‘‘ France,” as this is a vice of which 
you have often been convicted, and as you have left the case of the Re- 
viewer, in this respect at least, exactly as you found it. The story of the 
pretty little housekeeper and the lecherous old governor was the least ob- 
jectionable passage, I could hit upon as an example of your proneness to 
wanton and lascivious allusion, and the description of inflammatory situa- 
tions. This, however, does.not satisfy your Ladyship, and, although the 
whole scene would make no contemptible hai in Faublas, you abuse me 
because I did not produce something still more obscene and libidinous. 
Pardon me then, if, in my own defence, (and nothing else could have in- 
duced me), I am compelled to quote the following passage, unparalleled 
though it be in its audacious sabi war ‘* T have occasionally seen a pretty 
Englishwoman, accustomed to the ‘ good, substantial, plain, brick and mor- 
tar’ flirtation of a London theatre, which lasts out the season, and stands 
the run of the most popular piece, bored to death by the Jtalian respect for 
appearances, and sigh for the liberal licence of the Haymarket Opera, where 
the love before and behind the scenes, is equally pro bono publico, and a sens 
timental liaison goes on from night to night, to the reiterated airs of Don 
Juan, or the Libertine Destroyed.” (Italy, Vol. 1. p. 96.) As you at-~ 


* As acurious instance of mangling and disingenuousness, this mendacious letter- 
writer represents me as describing Mr Pope’s phrase, “ ductile dulness,” as non- 
sense. I ery you mercy, Miladi! It was not “ ductile dulness,” which ‘I described, 
as nonsensical, but “ductile dulness MEANDERING!!!” She says that “ caducity” 
is a common word : let her produce an example from an English writer of reputation, 
and we'll believe her. But this is not the worst. She used “* adhesion”’ for “ adher. 


riogity, as any thing in the British Museum—consisting of slang, scraps collected from 
& common-place book, misplaced and multitudinous ions, le langage dés 
Halles, new-eoined words, and phrases intelligible neither to Christian, Pagan, nor 
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ence,” and is so pitiably obstinate, or dull, as not to perceive the difference between Bre 
: them. Where she got “ domesticity,” she best knows. That “adtrancontane’ aa 
Should have been tramontane, there can be no doubt. Some of the'choicest of her be 
rhetorical flowers have, however, been prudently omitted :—these are, ** The pis-alier re 
of unappropriated loyalties,”—‘* To hiccup away dominions,”——‘+ Obseurantism,”- 
Impudicity,”—“ Deserts dominated,”—‘ Love making through philological varie- 
ties,” &c. &e. &c. . The dialect in which Miladi writes, is, in truth, as great @cu- ooh 
he 3 
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letter, the greater part of which is addressed to inyself, ‘tu 
exp win away the grossly indecent story about not finding in Boulogne-sur- 
a Maid to.répresent the Virgin, and as you abuse Mr Playfair for 
: onsulting the Original W ork,” there can be little harm in TOY srepseRbIn 
the passage. on which both the Quarterly Review and *Mr Playfair haye 
foutned their accusations. The priests of Boulogne, fo their honroy, could 
not find a single virgin, in that maritime city, to carry in procession, and 
were at last obliged to send a deputation into a neighbouring village, and 
Fy baie the loan of a Madonna, until they could get one of their own.” 
(France, Vol. 1. p. 99. Svo. edit. London, 1818.) 
I enter on the subject of irrehigion with as much reluctance as on that of 
obscenity ; but as I am resolved, now that your Ladyship is upon a trial, to 
leave no stone unturned to procure a verdict of guilty, 1 must even fish, for 
a moment, in the troubled. waters of your impiety. Here are the proofs: In 
vol. L. p. 23, there is a passage about His Holiness building a bridge “* ),v 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost!” Yn page 200, of the same volume, your 
Ladyship tells us ‘“‘ How long it may please Heaven to preserve the parti- 
tion’ of its divine grace, seems at present very doubtful.” “In ‘page 219, of 
same volume, we meet with “ orthodox cherubim,” *¢ “angels chanting,” 
devils roaring,” © saints suffering,” martyrs squalling,” and ‘immense 
black and white Christs” with their respective votaries. In Vol. TI. p. 86, 
we are informed that, from “ the zeal of a Protestant minister, thanks were 
returned to Heaven, that, in spite of the heresy and philosophy of the age, 
one Jew more was roasted io the honour and glory of'God!” Yn page 179 of 
the same volume, 1. 15, we meet with common swearing. And, lastly, in 
pp- 211-212 of same volume, you blasphemously inttodtice a story of 
some yile caricature of the great miracle performed by the prophet Ehjah, 
to confound the priests and idolaters of Baal, which excited the indignation 
even of your illiterate Italian servant, and which no human being that re- 
verenced the religion of the Bible would have ever sat down deliberately to 
commit it to paper. Your Ladyship says, “‘ Let me he judged by what I 
have written.” In mercy, 1 pray for you a milder sentence : trust it will 
not be done unto you “ according to your works!” wey 
Thou the Episode of the Pavilion had been a lie, or, as your Lady- 
ship tenderly phrases it, “apocryphal, and given on insufficient authority,’ 
ou still maintain, that in giving it, asa portion of true history, you would 
ave been guilty of “ no grave offence.” My notions of historical morality are 
happily somewhat different from your Ladyship’s, and are likely to continte 
so. But waving that matter, you go on to inform us, that “the anecdote of 
the Pavillon de Madrid is as notorious as the existence of the Pavillon’ de 


waa 4ifl Marsan. A notable proof of historical faith, truly!’ Now, Lad Morgan, 
he aa let me just ask you how this anecdote can be at all notorious,” ‘since no 
a a mortal ever heard of it till it first embellished your. Ladyship’s immaculate 


pages. _No shuffling, if you please, but answer me honestly—if* you can— 
did you find it authentically recorded, that Francis"1.; the most 


wilful falsification of history ; “and, to do. you, justice not*al- 
wt! The upshot of the whole, then, is this, that 
‘at now stands in the dying pages of “Italy,” and “ftes 
trom your fertile imagmation, and that it abjures’ allrelationship 

to dry and stubborn facts. Whether the Pope’ absolved the 
France from: his oath, or whether he did not, is nothing fo*thepdint! His 


a generous and gallant prince of his time, considered himself absolied from 
Ne his pledge by building a Pavilion—calling it Pavillon de Madrid, taking 
possession of this temple of Punic Faith, and thenexclaiming “Me vores 
a & Madrid? Your Ladyship knows as well as I do, that you canilot produce 
in one solitary sentence, from any accredited author; corroborative of this 
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of such actions belongs as much to the religion that sanctions them, as 
to the individuals whom they accommodate. Meanwhile, it is apparent, 
that the conduct of the Pope, on this occasion, assuming your Ladyship’s 
statement as for once correct, had nothing in the world to do with the 
charming little jesuitical story of the Pavillon de Madrid. The veriest 
novice of St Omer’s would laugh at this bungling attempt to imitate the 
logic of that notable seminary. 

The finishing blow to your Ladyship’s historical veracity yet remains to 
be given. In page 14, of this “ Letter,” you persist in re-asserting, that 
“« the battle of ae was nearly lost, because FORTY THOUSAND men 
were left beyond the reach of cannon-shot, to guard the person of the king and 
his amMBULATING Harem.” Now, at the battle of Fontenoy, the allied 
army amounted to 55,000 men*, while that of the French was considerably 
more numerous; although we are informed that the numbers actually 
engaged on each side were pretty nearly equal. This fact affords us the 
means of determining the truth. Suppose the sum-total of the French 
army 80,000 men. Of these 18,000 men t were posted en échelle between 
Tournay, to which they had elias’ | been laying siege, and the field of 
battle, to prevent the garrison from sallying out and assaulting their rear, 
while the allies made the attack in front: and 6000 men were also station- 
ed to guard the bridges on the Escaut, and to keep the communications with 
the rear open, in the event of a reverse. Deducting the 24,000 men thus 
necessarily occupied, there remained 56,000 men to contend in the field, 
with nearly an equal number of the allies. But as the 24,000 men just 
mentioned had a particular, important, and indispensable duty to perform, 
the 40,000 men “ left beyond the reach of cannon-shot, to guard the person of 
the king and his ambulating harem,” will fall to be deducted from the 56,000 
men who should otherwise have engaged the allies: So that, of the French, 
there remained just 16,000 to fight 25,000 British, and 30,000 Hanoverian, 
Austrian, and Dutch troops!!! Ihave only farther to remark, that the de- 
termined valour displayed by the English in this battle would have render- 
ed victory certain, had General Ingoldsby obeyed his orders, and carried the 
redoubt in the wood of Barri, opposite Fite, which annoyed and en- 
filaded the allied army on its advance. This, but for the unaccountable in- 
fatuation of Ingoldsby, might have been easily achieved, and would not onl 
have secured the victory, but saved a great number of valuable lives. Wit 
all these disadvantages, however, they inflicted on the victors a greater loss 
than they themselves sustained ; retired from the field in the best possible 
order, the broadswords of the invincible Highlanders covering the retreat ; 
and made such an impression on the enemy, that a French officer remarked, 
“We have gained the victory, but may I never see such another!” And 
even Ma Saxe, who had at one period so little hope of victory, that he 
sent three successive messages to the King { and the Dauphin to retire be- 
yeas the reach of danger, could not help observing to his Majesty, after the 

ttle was over, “Sire, vous voyex & quoi tiennent les batailles!” Lady Mo ! 
I ask you, Is it within the limits of physical possibility that “ the battle of 


Fontenoy was nearly lost, sEcAUsE 40,000 men were left beyond the reach of 


cannon~shot, to the person of the king and his ambulating harem?” For 
shame, Lady Morgan § ! | 


ry complait dans leur armée au dela de cinquante-cing mille eombattans.” 
+ ‘Le Roi Jaissa devant Tournay environ dix-huit mille hommes, qui etaient 
postés en echelle jusqu’ au champ de battaille; six. mille pour garder les ponts sur 
et:les communications.” Voltaire. , 
'$ The King of France was so far, from being “ beyond the reach of cannon-shot, ” 
that his station, and that of his son, was “ precisément a Ventrée du champ de battaille ; 
and, at one; period of the battle, a regiment.of -Freneh infantry, being broken, by one 
of the English charges, the fugitives nearly overwhelmed him.) .... byes 

§ As might have been expected, the author of the “ Letter” before us feels some- 
what annoyed by the pointed charge of falsification, returned on herself, which she 
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A word or.two of that virtuous and muchecalumniaied Lady, Madame 
Albany, and i have doiie. T he statement contained in the July number 
of the Edinburgh Magazine was this: “‘ It is universally known tn Tialy, 
that Alfieri’s connection with the Countess of Ateny was just of that sim. 
ple and convenient sort which generally obtains in the land of Cicisheos and 
‘“ Cavalieri Serventi.” Now, the facts of the case, as stated by Alficri himself, 
are as follow: That ten years before the death of the unfortunate Chart 
Edward (whom Lady Morgan, with her usual propensity to blunder, has 
(Vol. IL. p. 112) strangely confounded with his father, who, during the 
Insurrection of 1745, had been proclaimed, at Perth and Edinburgh, by the 
title of “ James the Third,”) Victor Alfieri ary hg professed himself the 
lover of his wife, the Countess of Albany ; that his passion was graciously 
returned by this /ind and accommodating lady ; that the connection excited 
so much scandal at Rome, where she then resided, as to render the inter- 
ference of Cardinal D’York necessary, to effect a separation between the 
Countess and her cicisbeo, or lover, or what you will; that Alfieri continued 
to live occasionally with her, at a distance from her hushand, (as, for ex- 
ample, in Alsace and in Paris), till the period of his death in 1788; that 
after this event, he spent the remainders his life in her society ; that 
she was never his wife ; and, finally, that Alficri was of a most profligate 
and amorous disposition. An extract or two from the Memoirs of Alfieri, 
written by himself, will set these facts in the clearest light. Iu Vol. Il. 

. 118. English Translation, there is the following passage, which, I appre- 
ae needs no commentary: “ I intend not here to become the apologist of 
the mode of life led by the married women in general in Rome: 1 will only 
say, that the conduct of my esteemed friend (the Countess) was in this respect 
RATHER within, than beyond the usual manners of the country.” A little fax- 
ther on, he adds, “‘ Scarcely had her brother-in-law (Cardinal D’Y ork) return- 
ed to Rome, than he informed my friend,* through the medium of her confes- 


had so unceremoniously, and without a shadow of proof, preferred against Mr Eustace, 
when in his grave, and * his ear no longer alive either to praise or censure.” And 
what is her answer? Why, “she refers to the numerous memoirs of the reign of 
Louis XV.” as her authorities, and then copies the titles of some Freneh books, 
which she had probably borrowed for the eccesion from Messrs Treiittel and Wurtz: 
but not a single sentence quoted from one of them that bears on the point at issue! 
A friend assures me, that this story is no new coinage of Miladi’s brain; and that he 
had met with it in some of her novels. On this subject I cannot pronounce an opi- 
nion, never having read any of Lady Morgan’s /ictions, except those that oceur in 
her * France” and “ Italy.” Having thus failed to prove the fact sh® so doggedly 
asserts, she indemnifies herself (for she must be raking into the recesses of scandal, 
and gathering stories of mistresses) by telling us that Louis XV. was a sad dog; and 
particularly that he had two sisters successively as mistresses ; that, during Lent, his 
conscience, aided by his confessor, became somewhat embarrassed on this score; and 
that, to set all to rights with heaven and his own mind, he at last agreed to have one 
of them poisoned; which humane act was accordingly performed by the holy hands 
of Cardinal Fleury. She obviously chuckles and gloats over this herrid and incredible 
story, singing—riswm iencatis2?.—Jo Pacan in token of victory! ** Should the Re- 
viewer,” she adds, “ in the Joyal Edinburgh Magazine, startle at such reyal aneedotes 
as these, I must refer him to the pleasantest of all works, written by the best of all 
Tories, the Stuart-loving Evelyn—there are stories-sf Bo¥at. HAREMS, stationary 
and ambulatory, to make his hair stand on end!” How this memorable sally is to 
prove, that “* 40,000 men were left beyond the reach of cannon shot,” to guard the 
king and his mistresses, I cannot presume to determine ; only I should suppose, that 
English bullets and Highland broadswords, both of which were pretty effective on 
that day, would have a little discomposed the nerves of the frail ones who constituted 

the ambulating harem,” unless they happened to experience the truth of Lord 
Byron's position, | 

“ That after being fir’d at once or twice, 
The ear becomes more /Jrish and less nice.” 


* This is the invariable epithet applied to the Countess by Alfieri in his Memoirs, 
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sor, that if was indispensable my assiduities should cease, and that if had heen 
agreed on between him and HER HUSBAND not any longer to tolerate my visits.” 
As I cannot quote the whole book, I shall only produce one passage more, 
the villanous hypocrisy displayed in which must excite the lively indignation 
of every generous mind, capable of sympathising with fallen greatness, of 
commiserating the unfortunate, or of feeling a sense of shame at the dishonour 
and ignominy heaped on “ the /as¢ branch of the royal house of Stewart :” 
“In February 1788, my friend received information from Rome of the 
death of her husband. J was an eye-witness to the suRPRISE (a Very agree- 
able surprise!) and Grier which she testified on this occasion, and which 
was neither feigned nor exaggerated : (‘credat Judeus !” ) never could dis- 
simulation find entrance into a heart so noble and pure as her's!” In the 
very next sentence, however, we are told that her husband had “ thoroughly 
disgusted her, by his harsh and /rutal manners!" Now here is the identical 
apology offered by your Ladyship for the conduct of this same Madame 
D’ Albany ; although I have yet to learn, that, either by the laws of Heaven 
or man, adultery can be justified by such a plea. But, as if this were not 
enough, you proceed to say, that this was “the only woman whose ‘ aurea 
catend’ could bind that vacrant heart in eternal fetters.” Oh, your Lady- 
ship is a smooth, gentle, and /iberal reprover of vice. Hear what the re- 
viewer of Alfieri’s life says of “ that vagrant heart!” The morality of 
Alfieri seems to have been at least as relaxed as that of the degenerate nobles, 
whom in all other things he professed to reprobate and despise. He con- 
fesses, without the slightest appearance of contrition, that his general inter- 
course With women was profligate in the extreme; and has detailed the par- 
ticulars of three several intrigues with married women, (one in Italy, one 
in England, and one at the Hague), without once appearing to imagine 
that they could require any apology or expiation. On the contrary, while 
recording the deplorable consequences of one of them, he observes, with 
great composure, that it was distressing to him to contemplate a degrada- 
tion of which he had, ‘ rHouGH INNOCENTLY,’ been the cause. The ge- 
neral arrogance of his manners, too, and the occasional brutality of his con- 
duct towards his inferiors, are far from giving us an amiable impression of 
his general character ; nor have we been able to find, in the whole of these 
confessions, a single trait of kindness of heart, or generous philanthropy, to 
place in the balance against so many indications of selfishness and violence.” 
(Edinburgh Review, No. 30..p.294.) AND THIS WAS THE LOVER OF 
Mapame D’Arzany *!!! 


nor is there the smallest hint or insinuation, that the connection between them was 
ever sanctioned or legitimated by the ceremony of marriage; a proof of which is, that 
the Abbé Caluso, the intimate friend of Alfieri, when describing, in his letter to Madame 
D’ Albany, the last moments of her lover, employs the same language as his deceased 
friend had formerly used, and not a syllable escapes from his pen that could justify 
even the very qualified language of Mr Forsyth, who describes the Piedmontese tragic 
poet as the “ reputed husband of the woman whose sterility” had extinguished an 
ancient and a royal line. . 4 

* It seems I was wrong in assigning the “ Opera” as the locality of her Ladyship’s 
téte-d-téte with the “ only legitimate Queen.” The error is not a formidable one, and 
the passage I alluded to, from miemory, is as follows: “It was my good fortune 
frequently to occupy the place next to Madame D’ Albany, (who habitually sits at the 
head of a very court-like circle), and to enjoy her most pleasant conversation, which, 
besides being replete with acute and humorous observations, sometimes turned on Al- 
Jeri”!!! Wt ig added: “ She knows how to laugh, and at whom right well!” 
(Italy, Vol. II. pp. 113,114.) Her husband felt that to his cost. But Lady 
D’ Albany, contends the letter-writer, must be a very chaste and venerable woman, 
since she is regularly visited by Lord Burghersh, and by her own nephew and niece, 
to say nothing of sundry other individuals of inferior note. Very likely. Lady Ha- 
milton, in her glory, was visited by crowned heads, and by some of the best and 
bravest men of her day ; but still she was Lady Hamilton, ci-devant opera-singer, 
next mistress and then wife of Sir William Hamilton, and, lastly, mistress of Lord 
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which I have examined and 
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I have now done with your Ladyship: and, notwithstanding, Mr Campbell 


has ‘publicly disavowed you, I trust you are grateful for the patience with 
exposed your multitudinous aberrations from 
fact, and your hostility to all that is sacred, decorous, and venerable in 
human society. Your Ladyship has laboured to prove, that, as: Alfieri 


“ lived without virtue, so he died without repentance*.” Let me trust that 


real friend and obedient servant, | 


PAUPER MARRIAGES, AND MR SCAR= 
LETTS BILL. 


Si quantum pauperum est, venire huc, 
et liberis suis petere pecunias ceeperint : 
singuli nunquam exsatiabuntur, Respub- 
lica deficiet. Languescet alioqui indus- 
tria, extendetur secordia, si nullus ex se 
metus, aut spes; et securi omnes aliena 
subsidia expectabunt, sibi ignavi, nobis 
graves. Tacitus. 


Ah ! fly temptation, youth—refrain, re- 


n, 
Each yielding maid, and cach presuming 
swain ! Crabbe. 

Mr Scarlett’s bill excited greater 
clamour than any question connected 
with the poor laws that we remem- 
ber. ‘The manner and tone in which 
it was resisted out of Parliament, 
and, we are ashamed to say, by more 
than one member in Parliament, are 
disgraceful to our national character. 
We had conceived that the war- 
whoop of passion could never again 
be raised in this country against the 
discussion of a question of grave ar- 
gument and difficult policy. To 
oppose discussion by means of popu- 
lar prejudices, and to inflame the 
public mind against a measure which 


our biographer—if you shall ever have one—shall never be able to estab- 
ish the same thing against yourself. And now, as “ she that is down can 
fall no lower,” I humbly take my leave, subscribing myself your Ladyship’s 
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may be demonstrably just and salu- 
tary, areacts the most profligate which 
can be committed by members of 
society. ‘ The poor” —* the univer- 
sal right of marriage” —“‘ the circum- 
scribed enjoyments of the lower or- 
der”-— the endearments of wedded 
love’ the soothing prattle of the 
labourer’s offspring ;” these are terms 
of great force, and he who would 
treat them with contempt or deri- 
sion, would deserve as little credit 
for sense as for humanity. But these 
terms become detestable means of 
delusion and mischief, when rever- 
ence for them is made a ground for 
giving a premium to poverty, for 
making the right of marriage op- 
pressively unequal, for aggravating 
the misery of the lower orders, for ex- 
tinguishing wedded endearments, and 
for making poor parents and their 
children mutually a curse. 

The justice and the policy of Mr 
Scarlett's bill seem to retty in- 
dependent of Mr Malthus's, theory 
of population. But, as they have 
been confounded, we may be excused 
for bestowing a few remarks upon 
thattheory. It will not be disputed, 
that a few families, occupying a piece 


her own word * impudicity ?” 


Viscount Nelson! Why does not Lady Morgan turn over a dictionary in search of 


One is almost tempted to imagine that Lord Byron, in the following very excep> 
tionable lines, (See Don Juan, Canto III. stanza 25.) had taken it. into-his head. te 
Jaugh at this same “ only legitimate Queen” and her illegitimate lover 3 Ms 

“ And oh! ye gentlemen who have already 
Some chaste liaison of the kind—I mean tr 
_ An honest friendship with a married lady— 
nw fy The only thing of this sort ever seen sadder 
» Lo last—of all connections the most steady, 
_ (And the true Hymen (the first’s but a.screen)— >, 
Yet, for all that, keep not too long away, 
I've known the absent 


Phe story of his deathbed horrors, and his sudden con 
ecclesiastic, she (the Countess of Albany) told me was utterly false.”=Lady Morgan 
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of land which ds in the highest) state. 
of cultivation, and which is \barely 
suficient for their subsistence, can 
increase the population, and become 
too numerous for the land which they 
occupy. But if this be true of any 
viven spot of the earth, it must be 
true of the whole earth. If, then, 
the surface of the earth be limited, 
and incapable of extension, while 
mankind are capable of increase and 
multiplication—and both facts are 
as clearly declared in the Scriptures 
as they are enforced by reason and 
experience—it is difficult to conceive 
by what argument Mr Malthus’s 
theory can be impugned. That the 
whole earth has never been fully 
peopled, is entirely without bearing 
on the qnestion. "The daughters of 
Danaus, according to the fable, were 
doomed to pour water into a tub 
whose bottom was perforated. The 
check upon an excess of water was 
at the very bottom of the scale. If 
there were no perforations, the boun- 
daries of the vessel would limit the 
quantity, and the surplus would over- 
flow. But whether the outlet or 
check to accumulation were at the 
bottom, at the top, or in any inter- 
mediate degree, the part of pru- 
dence and wisdom would be to refrain 
from accumulating, when the element 
reached the cheek. To persist be- 
yond that, is the essence of the curse 
which mythology has assigned as an 
infernal punishment. Whether the 
check upon population be raised as 
high as possible, or be pressed down 
extremely low, by preposterous po- 
licy, the necessity of conforming to 
the existing check is exactly the 
same. 

But the question involved in Mr 
Scarlett’s bill is still more easily de- 
termined. It is simply, whether it 
1s not unjust and impolitic to oblige 
the moral, the industrious, and the 
prudent, who abstain from marriage 
till they can provide the means of 
independent subsistence’ for their 
families, to support the families of 
the dissolute, the imprudent, and the 
idle, who marry without rd to 


their own character, and fainilies’ 


without regard to the character or 
fortunes of their offspring. The 
provision for the poor is fidt a part of 


the public. revenue. If .it »were, it - 


be supposed that it was given 
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and. answered in the negatives: 


as an equivalent for 


severity with which a general eae 
ower 


of taxation is pressed upon the 
classes. A provision, of;:this nature. 
would, in fact, be tyrannical im jits 
principle, and pernicious in its opera 


tion ; it would imply an) imposition. 


of taxes without due regard to the 
obligation and the power paying 
them ; and it would: be.a waste of 
public money, by the double charges 
of original collection and ulterior dis- 
tribution among the poor; it would 
ruin the political independence and 
the mo 
classes, and it would misapply a large 
part of the national produce. But 
the poor laws are not founded on 
such a principle. They forma branch 
of the mass of abuses which had. their 
origin in the gross notions of charity 
entertained in a dark and supersti~ 
tious age. By those laws, the ebulli- 
tions of temporary feclings, passions, 
and caprices, are crystallized, and re- 
moved beyond the operation of. the 
ever-rolling tide of human life. Their 

rinciple is, to compel, by force of 
aw, that charity, which was thought 
due, according to religion and i 
manity, from the affluent to the 
indigent. By the conversion of op- 
tional beauty into imperative taxa- 


tion, many were obliged to pay what - 


they could not afford, and many re- 
ceived what they ought not to have re- 
quired, and could not enjoy. In conse- 
quence of thispreposterouslegislation, 
which witherea a limb of the body po- 
litic, even at the altar of charity, many 
young men abstain from marriage, 


cause the burden of parish-rates 


makes a higher income necessary for 
a family ; and many respectable fa- 
milies are, by the same burden, de- 
prived of comforts, and even neces- 
saries, in domestic economy and. the 
education of their children. . On the 
other hand, many young men waste 
all the savings of their industry in 


intemperance, and get hastily and 


disreputably married,’ because the 
poor-laws provide an ultimate re- 
source ; many poor families, too, in- 
dulge in extravagance and waste 
beyond their means ‘and their cha- 
racter, because ey presents an 
‘asylum to their View: Ought these 
things to be so? "That is the ques- 
tion -involved in. Mr Scarlest’s’ bill, 


character of the lower 
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Willany sane man say, that a work« 
house or a parochial provision ought 
not' to be regarded as a degradation ? 
Is it not laudable and meritorious in 
a young man to abstain from mar- 
riage till he has a reasonable prospect 
of maintaining a family? But it 
follows inevitably, that it is palpable 
impolicy to encourage the degrada- 
tion, or to weaken the motive to 
laudable and meritorious abstinence ; 
and that it is monstrous cruelty to 
punish the meritoriously abstinent 
with the expense of a bounty to the 
degraded. What should ‘be said of 
an act of the legislature, compelling 
the industrious and sober tradesmen, 
in a particular district, to pay the 
tavern-bills which a dissolute, idle 
club in their neighbourhood chose to 
accumulate, by nightly drunkenness 
and riot? If the provision for the 
poor were paid only by persons 
wallowing in wealth, and wasting 
more than double that provision in 
wild extravagance, the injustice fo 
the payers might be regarded with 
indifference. But it is not so; and 
no legislation can ever make it so; 
therefore the oppression of the pru- 
dent, the industrious, and the absti- 
nent, for the support of the thought- 
less and the profligate, is a flagrant 
evil in the present system. 

But they who are benefited in this 
way, who marry, or who exercise less 
activity and economy because there 
is'a parochial provision accessible to 
them, are deeply injured by the pre- 
sent system. A young man who en- 
cumbers himself with a family, with- 
out a reasonable prospect of support- 
ing it, commits a most cruel and a 
most criminal act. He exposes him- 
self to unavoidable misery, either 
from honest anxiety, or from moral 
degradation, and to every temptation 
which want of sustenance and want 
of character so copiously supply. He 
extinguishes virtue in his unhappy 
wife, byextinguishingherself-respect. 
He preeludes the formation of - 
ous spirit or generous wishes in his 
offspring, by severing their relation 
as children from their earliest hopes 
and fears. It is not possible to ima- 
gine an innovation more malignant 
than a bounty upon such a compli- 
cation of turpitude and misery. It 
is unaccountable, that every moral 
feeling in the community is not 
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roused in hostility to a system which 
is fairly chargeable even with dimi- 
nishing the motives for avoiding a 
course of conduct so interminably 
pernicious. But the father of a fa- 
mily who dissipates in gambling or 
drinking what the support of his fa- 
mily requires, is not less criminal. 
The insanest enemy of Mr Scarlett’s 
bill condemns this conduct. Surely, 
then, it is barbarous policy to weaken 
the force of the motives which re- 
ligion and nature supply, and which 
enforce prudence in marrying, and 
activity, sobriety, and vigilance, in 
providing for a family, or to suggest 
excuses if not arguments for domestic 
improvidence and dissipation. 

It is a gross and a pernicious fallacy 
to suppose, that the unrestricted pro- 
vision of the present system can ope- 
rate as a resource for the destitute, 
without affording encouragement to 
improvidence. In moral struggles, no 
means of retreat ought ever to be 
known to the virtuous combatant. 
Victory or death ought to be his al- 
ternative. The passion to be re- 
strained and regulated is one of the 
strongest implanted in the human 
frame, and therefore prudence re- 
quires the support of every auxiliary 
in the conflict. ‘The force and power 
with which nature has clothed the 
passion, admirably illustrate the wis- 
dom of the great Author of our be- 
ing ; for by its magical persuasions, 
vigorous exertions, persevering in- 
dustry, daring enterprizes, and un- 
conquerable resolution and vigilance 
in guarding character and property, 
are prompted and sustained with an 
energy and effect which nature alone 
can inspire. Yet the whole of this 
inimitable arrangement is counter- 
acted by’ any legislative facility for 
marriage. ‘The elastic spring of vir- 
tue and happiness is destroyed. 


Pater ipse colendi 

Hand facilem esse viam voluit, pr- 
musque per artem J 

Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia 
corda 


Nec _ torpere gravi passus sua regna 
veterno. 
The whole strength of the passion 
which prompts to marriage is requir- 
ed to conquer’ the’ indolence, 
thoughtlessness, and’ the apathy of 
the human mind’; it is th most 
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impious and most wicked to diminish 
the effect of the salutary stimulus. 
‘Yo grasp at the reward without hav- 
ing performed the conditions on 
which it is offered, to desire the prize 
without having conquered in the 
race, to covet the enjoyment without 
enduring the labour, may be natural 
and common, but it is not right or 
just, and ought not to be encouraged 
by legislative provisions. ‘To marry 
rashly and improvidently may be 
natural and common; but so is cows 
ardice, so is intemperance, so are 
many frailties and vices. We have 
no colleges for cowards, no endow- 
ments for drunkards, no pensions for 
the wounded in duels, tavern broils, 
or street riots. 

‘The insidious truism, that the poor 
have as clear a right to the pleasures 
of marriage as the rich, may be well 
adapted for the im sy of inflam- 
mation, but is entirely foreign to the 
argument of this subject. ‘The poor 
lave as clear a right to be attended 
by servants, to ride on horses, and 
to dwell in commodious houses, as 
the rich. Sir Francis Burdett has 
as clear .a right to be chosen to re- 
present the city of Edinburgh, as the 
Right Honourable William Dundas ; 
and the Right Honourable William 
Dundas has as clear a right to be 
chosen to represent Westminster, as 
Sir Francis Burdett. But right of 
cligibility is not right of election. 
The poor have not from God, from 
nature, or from reason, a right to 
employ a wife or a servant at the ex- 
pense of others, rich or poor. They 
have not a right to beget a family, to 
be fed from the labour of cthers. 

Another artifice frequently resorted 
to in this controversy, is, to contrast 
the lowest and the highest ranks of 
society, leaving out of view all the 
interinediate gradations. . But the 
Pressure of the poor-rates is felt in 
¢Xact proportion as the class affected 
by it approximates to the pauper 
Class, and the largest proportion of 
the burden is borne by those classes, 
of whom many are restrained from 
'narrlage by self-respect, manly spi- 
"it, and resolute prudence ; and many 
‘re long oppressed, and finally thrown 
own into the class of paupers, by 
the operation of the poor-laws. What 
‘iereiless compensation that must be 
which inereases the rigour of taxa~ 
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tion, where it is already severely ri- 
gorous, in order to aftord degraded 
and mischievous enjoyments to those 
who no longer bear any taxation ! 
The true state of the question is— 
Ought the laborious and the virtuous 
to be deprived of the fruits of their 
industry, in order to enable paupers 
to marry without honour, and to 
have families without virtue or cn- 
jeyment ? 

The laws of society may be partial 
in their operation ; labour may be ill 
regulated ; taxation may press with 
unequal vigour on industry, but the 
increase of the pauper part of the po- 
pulation is a tremendous aggravation 
of those evils. It may be very de- 
sirable to lift higher the burden of 
taxation, in order to give freer motion 
to the inferior limbs, and morehealth- 
ful play to the lungs of the body po- 
litic. But to any political improve- 
ment, either in taxation or legisla- 
tion, there cannot be a greater ob- 
struction than the improvident mar- 
riages, and the destitute number of 
the poor. ‘This consideration aftords 
a test for the patriotism of the cla- 
morous opponents of Mr Scarlett’s 
bill. 

The direct and avowed object of 
the bill is, to make the poor inde- 
pendent, to train them to reliance on 
their own exertions, and thus to in- 
spire them at once with self-confi- 
dence and self-respect. It admits 
not of question, that their immediate 
happiness is promoted by such dis- 
cipline. But their political virtue 
and utility are incaleulably advanced 
by it. Men, of old, surrendered their 
liberty for bread, and when they did 
so, they lost half their virtue. Men 
were never known to have become 
slaves, in order to have the power of 
marrying bond-women, and of be- 
getting slaves. Is marriage, with all 
the evils of slavery, preferable.to ab- 
stinence, till marriage can be enjoyed 
in freedom and independence? In 
the great arrangements of the state, 
as in the private intercourse: of life, 
insult, and oppression, and injustiec, 
can be prevented only by manily spi- 
rit and proper self-respect. bei 


Oft-times nothing profits inore 

Than self-esteem, grownded on sist 
Well managed. 
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. Pyrants; usurpers, and d te 
adventurers ‘have always found their 
fittest instruments in the degraded 
mass..who lived by the bounty of 
others.. A mob of paupers invite, and 
often require, the strong arm of des- 
potism. It is utterly impossible that 
persons dependent upon the bounty 
of others can have just views of poli- 
tical independence, or act with wis- 
dom or spirit in any political struggle. 
The “ village Hampden” is one who, 
‘‘ with dauntless breast, withstands 
the little tyrant of the fields.” He 
who is content to see the wife of his 
bosom and the pledges of their love 
fed by the extorted bounty of others, 
can never feel his heart throb with 
the manly pride of independence, or 
lend his sympathy or aid to any li- 
beral and just efforts for promoting 
publie liberty. Having nothing of 
iis own to love or to defend, he can 
view property only with the eye of a 
plunderer, and its holders only with 
the feelings of envy, hatred, or fear. 
In him, opposition to the hand that 
feeds him, is criminal ingratitude. 
He who would act his part, with in- 
dependence and with spirit, as mem- 
ber of a free community, must pos- 
sess something of his own, around 
which he can entwine ail his ideas, 
associations, and hopes, both respect- 
ing himself and his country. Shaquld 
his whole property be but the tub of 
Diogenes, it is that property which 
interests and entitles him to forbid 
the proud intruder to intercept the 
rays of the sun from his humble 
state. When this rallying point of 
personal pride and_ political inde- 


pendence is wanting, base subser- 


viency is the least criminal course 
which he can adopt. He is more 
alien to the state than a foreigner, 


and any interference on his part with 
the ‘possessions or the rights of the 
socicty on which he hangs, and by 
whose bounty he lives, is a wicked 
and detestable invasion. ‘This is a 
state of degradation the most deplor- 
able in itself, and the most danger- 
ous to a free community. Asociety, 
thus eneumbered and deformed, is 
not inaptly represented by the poeti- 
cal monster, so full of real danger 
and terror, which, combined with the 
face and the waist 
a virgin, extremities of. 


of Moseke. 
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Presstat Trinaérii metas lusttare Pachyni 

Cessantem, longos et cireumflectere cursus 

Quam semel informem vasto vidisse sub 
antro 

Scyllam, et coeruleis canibus._resonaatia 
Saxa. 


What shall we think’ then of the 
patriotism, or the wisdom of dema- 
gogucs, who would approve them- 
selves the champions: of ‘liberty, by 
guarding this .n of and 
servitude ? What shall we think of 
the religion of those who invoke the 
authority of God to sanction this sys- 
tem of human misery and. crime? 
And holy men. give scripture. for 
the deed.” On this occasion, the 
people are in the situation of a weak 
and passionate despot,.who receives 
from his favourites, not the counsels 
which justice or expediency would 
prescribe, but the counsels. which 
their interests suggest, and his pre- 
judices are most. likely to. receive. 
The oracles of the multitude on the 
subjects of population and pauperism, 
prove themselves to be grossly igno- 
rant, or extremely unprincipled, and 
therefore highly pernicious counsel- 
lors. We rejoice, for our country’s 
sake, that a gentleman of Mr Scar- 
lett’s legal knowledge, high charac- 
ter, and argumentative eloquence, has 
had the intrepidity to introduce into 
parliament, a bill to withdraw the 
present baneful encouragement to 
pauper marriages.. We believe there 
is not one member of the legislature 
so well qualified to propose and sup- 
port improvements in. the poor laws, 
which are at once. so necessary and 
so obnoxious as this experienced 
lawyer. and. enli statesman. 
We trust his success will be equal to 
his talents and his merits. 


THE POWRIS OF MOSBRE, 


Ane rychte plesant Ballaunt, 
Maide be Maistere Jamis 


BLYwDE Robene sat on Bowman Haw 

And houlit upon his horme;, 
And aye he bummit, and aye he 

Quhille patience wals foreworne 5 


Thoche-noe. yung hillis;were borne} 

For they yellit and youtit soe yirlischly 
Als their boullis haid bene torne 
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And by him sat ane byzenit boie, . 
Ane brat of brukit breide ; 

His moder wals ane weirdlye witche 
Of Queen's foreste the dreide ; 


But whether the devil did him bygette, 
Or ane droiche of elfinlande. 

Or ane water-kelpie horrible 
I colde not understande. 


But hee had not tasted broz that daie, 
Nor kirne-mylke, wheye, nor brede ; 
So hunger raif at his yung herte, 
And wals like to be his dede. 


And aye he said, ** Dere maister mine, 
Quhat spring is that you playe ? 


For there are listeniris gadderyng rounde, 
And I wish we were awaye.” 


** Quhat doste thou se, my bonny boie, 
I pray the tell to mee? 


I won these notis fra the fairye folke 
Benethe the grene-wode tre ; 


I weenitit walsane charmed spryng, 
By its wilde melodye : 

Och wo is mae that I am blynde! 
Littil boie, quhat doste thou se ?” 


“T see the hartis but an the hyndis, 
Stand quakyng to the morne, 

And wildlye snouke the westlin wyndis, 
And shaike the braken horne : 


“And the littel wee raes they. cour betwine, 
With their backis of dapplit greye ¢. 
And the gaitis they are waggyng their 
auld greye berdis— 
Lorde, sin we were awaye !” 


“* Sit still, sit atill, my bonny boie; 
1 haif shawit you, with gode wille, 
Ane littil of the powris of grande moseke, 
I will show you greater stille. 


Lende me thyne ire, and thou shalt heire 
Some thrylling fallis I wis, 


By mynstrelis maide, and eithlye playit, 
In oder worldis than this.” 


Blynde Robene liftit his stokel horne, 
And brughit all full cleine, ) 
It wals laide with the eevorye and the 


goude, 
And glancit with the silver sheine ; 
And heesit the horne unto his muthe, 
And soundit the airel hole, 
And the melodye that that horne spake 
His herte it coldé not thole ! 


For the soundis went hie, and the soundis 
went lowe, 

Sae laigh and sae hie did they spryng, 

That the anes the werd 


_belowe, 
And the hie maide the heavinis ryng- 
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And hold that heavenly braith of thyne 
Or the soundis will be mine deide.” . 


“Ha! sayest thou soc, mine bonny bole ? 
To mee thou art still more deire ! 

I trowit not of thyne taiste before, 
Nor of thyne blessit eire. 


“ But looke the rounde, my bonny boie, 
And looke to holme and heathe, 

And caste thyne eyne to heavin abone, 
And fo the yird benethe, 


“ And note the shadowis and the shapis 
That hover on hill and gaire ; 

And tell me trowlye, my bonny boie, 
Of all thou seest there.” 


The elfin stoode up on his feite, 
And Robenis bruste he saynit ; 
And aye he ehatterit with his tethe, 

And grefously he grainit ; 


And the sobbis that rase fra his stamocke 
Wolde birste ane herte of claye ; 


But neuir ane worde he saide but this— 


** Lorde, sin we were awaye !” 


Blynde Robene stymit him rounde about, 
And he gapit gastrouslye— 

“ Och tell mee, tell mee, my littil boie, 
Of all that thou dost se ?” 


“* I se the cloudis creipe up the hill, 
And down the hill likewise ; 

And there are spiritis gadderyng rounde 
Fra baithe the yird and skyis; 


“ The ghastis are glyming with — 
eyne 
Lapperit with mist and claye, : 
And they are fauldyng out their wynding 
shetis, 
And their flyche is faidyng awaye.” 
“Tf that be true, my bonny boie, — 
Strainge visiteris are rife ! 


Welle, we moste gif them ane oder spryng, 
To sweiten their waesome life. 


* J nefer kenit, so helpe mee heayin, 
The ghastis had had soche skille ; 
Or Etiewe so welle ane maisteris hande ; 


Sothe theye moste haif their fille. 
* For come they up, or come they downe, 
The ghast or the elfin greye, 


Till the faipies come nd 
I cannot goe awaye.” 


“Och dute! och dire” de iit 
boie,. A 
The teire blynding his.ee,,. 
We are far fra ony meite or drynk, 
Quhat wille become of mee ?. 
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‘s The bullis are booyng in the wode, . 
The deiris stande all abreiste; 
You haif waikenit the deide out of their 
graifs— 
Lorde ! quhat shalle you do neiste ?” 


“ Take thou noe caris, my littil boie, 
Quhat_ evir thou mayest viewe, 

For sholde ane elf or fairye rise 
From every belle of dewe,— 


“ Sholde all the feindis that evir gowlit 
Downe in the deepis for paine, 

Spiele up, and standein thousandisrounde, 
I wolde play them downe againe.” 


Faythe that is strainge then thochtis 
the boie, 
Bot yet he saide no thyng : 
“Och moseke is grande, my bonnye boie, 
We'll haif ane oder spryng.” 


The boyis lip curlit to his noz, 
Als bende als ony bowe, 

And syne his muthe begoude to thraw.— 
Quhat colde the hurchon doo ? 


His fasting spittol he swallowit downe, 
With rattling rhattyng dynne ; 

But hit hardlye wet the gyzenit throte, 
For all wals toome withynne. 


Blynde Robene set his horne to his muthe, 
And wet his airel hole ; 
“ Tout-tout ! tout-tout !” quod blynde Ro- 
bene, 
Quhille the very rockis did yolle. 


But the boie he said unto himself 
Als bitterlye als colde bee, 

** Gin T hald but my mornyng broz, 
Devil fetche the spryng and the !” 


He lokit to hill, he lokit to daille, 
Then rose with joyous speide— 
“* The fairyis moste come, there is no 
doubte, 
Or dethe is all myancide ! 


“* Now holde thyne hande, deire maistere 
mine, 
And fiy rychte speidilye, 
There are seventy-seven belted knychtis 
Comyng rankyng downe the le ; 


“There are fire and furye in their lokis, 
Als theye tredde on the wynde, 


All them behynde, 


“ The fairye knychtis haif sordisandsheldis 


Like chrystal spleetis to se; 
And damis are cledde in gresse-grone 


And enki, abone the kne.” 


Och Robené's muthe det 
And he poukit the hurchon with his bi 
And helde his lig asyde: 


And aye he glymit him round about, 
And strainit his dim qubyte eyne ; 

For. he, grenit to se the dapper lymbis 
All quidderyng on the grene. 


“*Ochon ochon quod blynde Robene, 
My blyndnesse I may rewe! 


‘But quhat it wals to want mine sycht 


Till now I nevir knewe! 


“* For ane glance of the bonnye damis 
Danncyng sae blythe on le, 

Eache with her sayling grene seymar 
Sae far abone the kne.” 


*¢ Och, not sae far, mine deire maistere ! 
It is modeste all and meete ; 

And like the wynde on sunnye hille 
Skimmer their lovelye feete. 


‘ But the knychtis are in ane awsum raige 
Rampauging on the le ; 

For lofe of lyfe, now blynde Robene, 
Come let us ryse and fle.” 


“© And can I leife the winsome damis 
All frysking on the grene ? 

Och no! och no! mine littil boie, 
More manneris haif sene. 


“I will gif them ane spryng will gar 
skyppe 
And ryse with michte and maine, 
Quhille they ding their hedis agynst the 
sternis, 
And bob on the yird again. 


“J will gar them jompe sae merrelye hie, 
The blythsum seventy-seven, 

Quhille they coole their littil bonny brestis 
Amid the clgudis of heavin 


“ Liloo—liloo—” quod blynde Robene, 
(Heavinis mercye! als he blewe !) 

** Now I shall gar the fairye folkis 
The powris of moseke vewe-” 


But the boie he weepit rychte piteouslye, 
And downward sore did bowe, 

And helde his middis with both his handis 
For feire he sholde fall through. _ 


Saint Bothan ! als blynde Robene blewe, 
Sae yerlish and sae cleire! » 

Ané aye he turnit his stokel horne 
That fairyis ail mochte heire. 


And aye he glymit with his, quhyte,eyne, 
Thoche sore the horne colde, jar; 
For he longit to se the lily lymbe, 


And kilted grene:seymatts 


Looke yet againe, my ‘bonny oie, ) 

d tell me how their ro! nig BpPeITe 
rn hewe !” 


“Och they are Iychtlye Cledde; iiaistere, 
Sae lychte T dare not'showey 
For I ve their lovely tiny 

Als pure als mountain siiowe 
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** Their robis are maide of the géssamere, And his cleire countenaun¢e wals blentc 
Wove of the misty sheine, - With a joie and a pryde sublyme— 
And dyit in the rainbowis gaudy gaire * There is no hope !” quod the littil boie, 

Sae glancyng and sae grene.” “ He will playe quhille the end of 


Blynde Robene clewe his tufted heide, sake 
And raif his auld graye hayre, ini 
is wolde hai from 
But in the grenewode ower the hill 


There graissit ane herde of kyne, 
Waidyng in grene gerse to the knes, 
And gropellying lyke to swyne ; 


For they snappit it with their muckil 
mouis, 
Quhille sullenlye they lowit ; 
And aye they noddit their lang quhyte 
hornis, 
And they chumpit and they chowit, 


Och they were fierce! and nefer fedde 
At mainger nor at stalle ; 

| But among them there wals ane curlye 

** [lis fingeris are like lobster tais, bulle, 
And long als barrow tramis ; The ferceste of them alle. 

His tethe are reide-hot tedderstakis 
And barkit are his hammis: 


Had anie eyne bene there ; 


He turnit wp his cleire face for braith, 
And to eisse his crouchand backe ; 

And then he toutit and he blewe, 
Quhille bethe his luggis did cracke. 


**Och hold your hand, deire maistere 
mine !” 
Cryit the boie with yirlisch screime, 
** For there is the devil comyng on 
With his eyne like fierye gleime ; 


His hornis were quhite als driven snowe, 
And sharpe als poynted pole ; 

But his herte wals blacker than his hide, 
Thoche that wals like ane cole. 


This bulle hee hearit blynde Robenis notis 
Pass ower his heide abofe, 


Blynde Robenis face grew lang and brede, And he thouchte it wals ane kindlye cowe 
And his lyppe begoude to falle ;— 

“* That is ane gueste, mine little boie, 
I lyke the worst of all ! 


“ The fairyis are mine own deire folkis ; 
The ghostis are glyding geite 5 

But the devil is ane odir chappe ! 
Lorde ! quhad’s he sekying here ?” 


** His tail it is ane fierye snaike 
Aye writhyng farre behynde, 

Its fangis are two cloth yardis in lenth, 
And it is coolyng them in the wynde.” 


And this bulle hee thochtis into himselle 
How this braife courtequs cowe 
Mychte haif passet far for lofe that daye, 
And travellit fausting too. 
“ | will goe and meite her,’’ thochtis the 
bulle, 
Ais gallante brote sholde doo. 


Blynde Robene maide, als he wolde rise, And this bulle hee thochtis into himselle, 
‘To flye als he were faine ; ‘“* This dame rowtis mychtie loude ! 
But the fairye damis came in his minde, _I will send furth ane voice shall make her 

And he crouch’d him downe againe. ; quaile, 
And she shall not be sae proude !” 


And ower the hill, and down the hill, 


The bulle caine roaryng furth, 
_ And with his hofe but an his horne + 


He ture the shaikyng yith; 
And aye hee brullyit and aye hee bruffit, 
Quhite his braith it singit the grasses 
isit hi and lit 


And the soundis ment in, and the isoundis But the wofulle boie hee ‘laye ncrdse, 


‘* Come well, come wo, I shall not goe,” 
Saide Robene manfullye, 

‘I will playe to my welcome fairye folkis, 
And the devil may raire for mee,” 


Againe the notis knellit throu the ayre 
Sae mychtie and sae deavin, 
For ilkane burel ‘hole he 1oosit, 


went ben, And lit 6n the de, 

Quhille the folkis abone the And blare of Robenis horne 
And the angélis caperit ‘ane braif He nefer heirde the sounde 

Als Went stroamiyitig bye bas 
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The powris of moseke. wals, ioe 
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‘+ Och maistere! it is ane great black bulle 
Cumyng fomyng madlye here; 

He has fleyit awaye the fairye folkis, 
And the devil has fledde for feire. 


“« With his hornis sharper than ane spiere 
The hillis grene breste is rift, 

And his taile is curlying up the cloudis 
And swooping on the lyfte. ; 


“ His eyne are two reide colis of fire 5 
You heire his horryde crie ; 

The mountain is quaiking like ane deire 

When the houndis are yowting bye.” 


Blynde Robene raisit his face and smylit, 
And shoke his lokis of snowe— 
“Och! graite is the powir of moseke, boie ! 
Graiter nor ouchtis belowe ! 


**] haif playit the spyritis from the deipe, 
And playit them down againe ; 

And that is the bulle of Norrowaye 
I haif brochte outower the maine. 


*“ He is something, I haif heirde them 
saye, 
Betwene ane gode and beiste ; 
But sit thou still, my bonny boie, 
I will charme him to the eiste.” 


The bulle now lookit eiste and weste, 
And he lookit unto the northe ; 


- But he colde not se the kyndlye dame 


For quham he hald comit furthe. 


** Too-too, tee-too !”’ quod blynde Robene, 
Quhille he raife the herkenyng ayre ; 
Then the bulle he gallopit like ane feinde, 
For he thochte his cowe wals there. 


But quhen he came nere to the plaisse, 
Thochtyng his lofe to finde, 

And saw nochtis but ane auld mynstrelle, 
He wals nouther to houlde nor binde ! 


He rippyt the grounde with hofeand horne, 
And maide the rockis to yelle, 

For every rore that the blacke bulle gae 
Wals like ane burste of helle. 

Blynde Robene’s breath begoude to cut, 
His notes begoude to shaike, 

These burstis of raige he colde not stande, 
They maide his‘herte to aike. 

** Och maistere, maistere !” cryit the boie, 
Squeiking with yirlish dynne, 

** It is but ane bowshote to the wode 
That owerhingis the lynne; 

‘Let us haiste and won the Bowman 

Lynne, 

And hide in boghe or tre ; 

Or, by Saint Fillanis sholder bert 
Charme als you like for mee !”” 

Blynde Robene bangit him to his feite, 
Alanc he dorste not staye ; 


[t wals time he were awaye. 


For he thochte, als welle als the littil boie, 


The Poutris of Moscke. 


He held out his lang necke and ranne, 
Quhille low his backe did bowe ; 

And he turnit up his cleire quhyte face 
Als blynde men wonte to doo, 


And ower toeke, and ower rone, 
He lyftit his feite fulle hie ; 

And ower stocke, and ower 
Blynde Robene he did flie ! 


But Robenis braith is all forespente ! 
He gaspette sore anone ! 

The bulle is thonderyng at his backe ; 
Blynde Robene he is gone ! 


For his haiste grewe graiter than his speide, 
His bodie it pressit on : 

Faster than feite colde followe up, 
And on the ground he is prone ! 


But yet to profe blynde Robenis speide, 
Quhen he felle on his face before, 

He plowet ane furrow with his noz 
For two cloth yardis and more. 


Ah! Laikaday ! now Blynde Robene, 
Thy moseke maste depairte ; 


_ That cursit bulle of Norrawaye 


Is fomyng ower thyne herte. 


Och, wo betyde that wicked boie, 
Als he sat up on hyghte ! | 

I wat he leuch quhille neirlye dede 
To se blynde Robenis plyghte. 


For the bulle gaed rounde, and the bulle 
gaed rounde 
Blynde Robene with horryd dynne ; 
He hald nevir bene usit to stycke ane 
man, 


And he knowit not .how to begynne. 


And he scraipit ane graif with his fore fute, 
With manye ane rowte and raire ; 

And he borit the truff a thousande tymis 
Arounde blynde Robenis haire. 


Poore Robene hald but ane remeide, 
And trembilyng houpe hald hee; — 
He set his stokel horne to his muthe 
And blewe ’yblastis thre. 
“ Quhat worme is this,”” then thochtis the 
bulle, 
“ That moekis my lofe and mee ?” 


He shoke his heide, and he gaif ane 


prodde, 
Quhille his hornis ranne to the brymme: 
“I shalle bore your bodie,”. thochtis the 
bulle, 

“ Throw the lifebloade and. the lymbe- 


And _ out-throu” and out-throu “‘blynde 
Robene 
He hes maide his quhite hornis 
But they nouther touchit skynpe 
bo: 


But his coate and his mantel graye. 
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And he has: hevit up blynde: Robene, 
And tossit him like ane reide 3 

And aye he shoke his curly powe,. 
To drive him from his heide. 

And he was in ane grefous frychte, 
Yet wist not quhat to feire, 

But he laye acrosse like an ousen yoke, 
Mervillyng quhat wals asteer. 


But hald you seine the devilish boie ; 
An ill deide mot hee de ! 

Hee leuch until he tint all powris, 
Als hee sat on his tree. 


Then the bulle he gaif Robene ane toss, 
By some unchauncy fling, 

And owre the verge of the Bowman Lynne 
He maide the auld man to swing. 


At first he flewe acrosse the voide, 
Then downward sank like lede, 

Till hee fell into ane hazil boshe, 
Saft als ane fether bedde. 


And there he laye, and there he swung, 
Als lychte als lefe on tree; ; 

He knew nochtis of his graite daingere, 
Nor yet of his safetye. 


And the bulle he broolyit and he trootit 
Outower the Bowman Lynne, 

And sore he yernit for life bloode, 
But durste not venter in, 


Poore Robene herde the defenyng noisse, 
And laye full sore aghast ; 

At length he raisit his forlorne houpe, 
To charme him with ane blaste. | 


Whenevir the bulle hee herde the soundis, 
His aunger byrnit like helle, 

And rounde the rocke he raschit in raige, 
But missit his fote and felle. 


And down the bank and down the brae 
He bumpit and he blewe 3 


And aye he stoatted frae the stonis, 


And flapperit as he flewe. 


He wals like ane mychtie terre barrelle 
Gawn bombyng down the steipe, 
Quhille he plungit in the howe of the 
Bowman Lynne, 
Full fiftie faddom deipe. 


And the ekois claumb frae rocke to rocke, ,, 
Roryng the dark wode under, 
And yollerit, yollerit, frae the hillis, 
Like ane ryving cleppe of thunder. 
“ Holla! quhat’s that?” ‘cryit blynde 
Robene, 
__ there anie: here’ to tell" 
It is the bulle,” quod the little boie, 
* You haif charmit him down to helle. 
The mychtie featis that! your haif done 
This beatis them’ al¥ pa 
Rysse up, rysse up, deire maistére' mine, 
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Och Robene wals ane braif proude man 
That daye on Bowman brae, WJ) 
And he braggit of that mornyngis featis — 
Until his dying daye. 

And aye his quhite face glowit sublyme, 
And aye his brente browe shone; 
Ane thoche hee toulde ane store of les,» 
To help it there wals nome... |. 


He saide that he drew the dapplit raeis | 
Frae out the dingillye delle, 

The nut-browne harte but an the hinde 
Downe frae the hedder belle ; . 


And broughte the gaitis, with their graye 
berdis, 
Far from the rockye glenne, 
And the fairyis from some plesaunt lande 
That Robene did not kenne. 


And then hee tauld how hee raisit the deide, 
In their wynding éhetis so quhite, 

And how the devil came from his denne 
And lystenit with delychte : 


How he brochte the bulle of Norrawaye 
Outower the sea-waife grene, 


And charmit him down to the pytte of ; 


helle, 
Quhare he nefer more wals seen, 


- But then the false and wickede boie, 


He nefer wolde allow 
That hee charmit ouchtis but ane wycked 
bulle, 
Quha tooke him for ane cowe. 


May nefer poore mynstrel wante the worde 
That drawis the graitfulle teire, 

Nar ane waywarde brat his mornying broz, 
For bothe are harde to beire. 

MORALITAS. 

Och nefer bydde ane bad mynstrelle playc, 
Nor seye his mynstrelsye, 

Onlesse your wyne be in your honde, — 
And your ladye in youree. °° 

Ane singil say will set him on, 
And sympil is the spelle ; 9 

But he nefer will gif ofer againc, _ 
Not for the devil himselle. 


 PAIRY LEGENDS« 
From J. M. Thicle's Popular Traditions 
of the Danes.” J 
(Translated from the Danish.) al 
Huer mand lagde til og tog fra, blandetl 
deriblandt meget sit egen dict. | 
Lysc- Slectebog, Pref. VI- 
Every man added or omitted sortiething, | 
and mixed up many inventions of his 
own with the story. 


In the invirons of Hirschholm, on : 
Hésterkiéb Mark, are two. hills, 
Mangelbierg and Gillesbierg, which 
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are ‘said to be inhabited by Elves. 
Before festival-days, great noises are 
heard ‘in them, as of the meade 
of copper kettles, and the opening an 
shutting of large chests ; and some- 
times, also, music.—A poor peasant, 
who was at work upon Gillesbierg, 
lay down to rest about mid-day, 
when there suddenly appeared before 
him a beautiful maiden, holding a 
gold cup in her hand, and beckoning 
to him. But as the peasant was 
afraid, and sained* himself, she turn- 
ed away, and he observed that her 
back was hollowlike a kneading trough. 


At Gudmandstrup, in the Lord- 
ship of Odd, #s a hill called Wheel- 
hill. The Elves that live in this hill 
are well known in the adjacent towns, 
and no one forgets to sain his ale 
cask, as the Elves from Wheel-hill 
often creep in and steal the ale. 

A peasant passing the hill late one 
evening, saw that it stood upon red 
pillars, and under it were music and 
dancing, and a splendid fairy ban- 
~ As the peasant was observing 
their merriment, the music and dan- 
cing suddenly ceased, and in the 
midst of loud fatenneiient he heard 
an Elf cry out, “ Skotte has fallen 
in the fire!—Come and help him 
up !"—The hill sank, and was 
still. 

In the meantime the peasant’s wife 
was sitting at home spinning her tow, 
not aware that an Elf had crept in at 
the window of the next room, and 
was «lrawing off the liquor from her 
ale-barrel into his copper kettle. 

The door stood open, and the Elf 
was keeping a eye upon the 
= woman’s motions, when her 

usband came into the room in a state 
of astonishment, and told her all he 
had seen and heard. When he came 
to “* Skotte has fallen in the fire !— 
Come and help him up!” the Elf 
dropt the spigot, kettle, and ale, on 
the floor, and whisked off through 
the window.—Alarmed by the noise, 
they soon diseovered what kind of a 
guest they had had ; and to indem- 
nify themselves for their ale that had 
been spilled, they took possession of 
the Elf’s copper kettle, which is said 
to have been long preserved as a 


To sain, is literally, to sign, i. c. with 
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[Oet. 
token, and shewn about the neigh. 
bourhood. | 
One night an Elf came to a mid- 
wife in Bingsberg, in the Lordship 
of Odd, and requested that she would 
o down with him to Hafvehii, to 
elp his wife. When she came there, 
she was obliged to go under the earth 
with him. She was well treated in 
Fairy-land, and restored in perfect 
security to the light of day ; but, hav- 
ing afterwards blabbed of what she 
had seen under the hill, she lost her 
sight. 3 
At Ourée, near Joegerspriis, is a 
large knoll called Steensbierg. That 
there are Fairies in this knoll is well 
known in the neighbourhood, as 
noises (as of shutting and opening 
large chests) are often heard to pro- 
ceed from it. It is, moreover, noto- 
rious, that the pantries of the pea- 
sants in the vicinity are often plun- 
dered by the Elves. Once on a time, 
Neil Jensen, who lived close to the 
knoll, having remarked that they 
made unmercifully free with his 
store-room, locked the door by which 
they were accustomed to enter; but 
shortly after, his daughter became 
stone-blind, and did not recover her 
sight till her father unlocked the 
door. 


A peasant once found an Elfsitting 
dejected and cogitabund, upon a stone 
between Mullerup and Dalby, in the 
neighbourhood of the Tiis Lake. 
The good man, who at first took him 
for a decent Christian, asked him 
‘whether he was bound ?”— I'll. 
leave this country,” said the Elf; 
« for there is no living here now, for 
the continual jangling and clatching 
of bells.” 

In Kundebye, in the Bailiewic of 
Holbeck, an Elf had his habitation 
in the high ridge on which ‘the’ 
church stands ; but after the tee 
in that quarter began to have the fear 
of God about them, and to’ be assi- 


-duous in their attendance at ¢ehurch, 


the Elf was kept in continual 08 
by the unceasing clatter of ‘the bel 
in the church steeple. "At a he 
could ‘stand it no longer, ana” 
the place ; for nothing has: tended 
so much. to -clear the» country 


Elves, as the increase of godliness ™ 
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the people, and the ringing of conse- 
crated bells. 

After leaving Kundebye, the Elf 
went to Fyen, where he resided for 
some time ; and it so fell out, that a 
man who had lately taken up his re- 
sidence in Kundebye, came to Fyen, 
and met the Elf on the road. ‘‘ Where 
may you be, when at home?” said 
the Elf—‘* Iam from Kundebye,” 
said the man, little suspecting what 
kind of personage it was by whom 
he was accosted.—‘ Aye, indeed !” 
said the Elf; 1 thought I knew 
everybody in Kundebye, but I know 
nothing of you.—Will you carry a 
letter to Kundebye for me?” —“ Wit 
all my heart !”. said the man ; af 
the Elf put it into his pocket ind 
injoined him strictly not tof#ike it 
from thence, till he came Kun- 
debye Kirk, and then throw it 
over the church-yardAwall, and the 
person to whom %f was addressed 
would be sure t% fad it. On this 
they parted, an# tlie man thought no 
more of the Yotter. But after he re- 


all he recollected the Eli’s 
lettcr, and was seized with an irre- 
sistible desire to see it. According] 

he took it out of his pocket ; and af 
ter he had sat some time with it in 
his hand, water began to bubble out 
of the seal; the letter unfolded it- 
self; and it was with great difficulty 
that the peasant esea with his 
life ; for the elf had inclosed a whole 
lake in the letter, which was intend- 
ed to drown Kundebye Kirk and its 


hells, for the trouble they had given 
m. 


When Esbern Snare set about 
building a church for Kallundborg, 
he found that he could not accom= 
plish it. ‘Then came an Elf to him, 
and offered his services ; and Esbern 
Snare made an agreement with him, 
upon these conditions, that he should 
repeat. the ‘Elf’s. name when ‘the 
church was finished,’ or otherwise, 
forfeit his heart and eyes.—The work 
how went oniat a fine rate, and the 
Elf built the church upon stone pil- 
lars; but ‘when it, was nearly ¢om- 
plete, and only one half pillar was 
Wanting, Esbern:Snaré was. not a 
little alarmed at finding that{he had 
forgot thie Elf’s name. wanders 


ed out into fields, musing and beat- 
ing his brains to no purpose,, till, 
quite worn out with sorrow an 
anxiety, he lay down upon Ulsh¥ 
bank to rest, when he heard, 
the hill, an Elf-woman si 

her child, 
“ Lullaby lully, baby 
To-morrow comes 
“ And you shall h 
Esbern Snare’ 
On hearing 
in high 
the 
he 


ug to 


cher FINE, 

© to play with, syne, 
and eyne.” 

is, Esbern returned 
oles to the church, just as 
arrived with the other 
ot the stone pillar which was 
nung. As soon as Esbern saw 
him, he hailed him by his name ; 
and the Elf was in such a rage, that 
he flew off through the air, carrying 
with him the half pillar ; and that is 
the reason why the church has only 
three pillars and a half to support it. 


Near Tiis Lake lived an honest 
couple by themselves, who were sore- 
ly plagued by a changeling that had 
been left in place of their child (which 
had not been christened in due time) 
by the Elves. This oaf, when alone, 
indulged himself in the most extra- 
ordinary freaks, and was in a state 
of incessant activity, scrambling up 
the walls like a cat, and howling and 
screeching under the eaves; but when 
any one was in the room with him, 
he sat dozing at the end of the table. 
He could eat as much as four people; 
devoured whatever was set before 
him ; was never satisfied ; and was 


a perfect nuisance in the house. As 


they found it impossible to make an 
of him, they had long 
or means of a happy riddance; and 
at last a clever pledged herself 
to send bim a-packing. For this 
purpose, she killed a pig, which she 
boiled, hide and hair, in a haggis, 
and set before him. He immed 
ately a to cut away and gobble 
up with his usual voracity ; but gra- 
dually relaxed his eagerness, and 
finally sat still with the knife in his. 
hand, staring with astonishment at 
the haggis. At length he eriéd out, 
“ Haggis with hide—and haggis with 
hair !—Haggis with eyes—and hag~ 
gis with bones !~-I have lived to see 
the wood. upon Tiis Lake thrice’ re+ 
newed, but never saw. such a hag- 
is |—Now, may the d—I stay longer 
for me!” With these words he fied. 
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from, the place, and never returned 


_, In the Bailliwick of Holbek, be- 
tween. the towns of Mamp and 
Aagerup, there once was a castle, 
the ruins of which still remain, near 
the Strand. In this place, as the story 
goes, are immense treasures conceal- 
ed; and a dragon broods. over as 
much gold as would ransom three 
kings. Here the subterraneans (Elves) 
are often seen, especially at festival 
times. One Christimas-eve, a plough- 
man in Aagerup went to his master, 
and asked his permission to ride 
down and take a peep at the Eilf- 
banquet. The farmer gave him leave 
to go, and take with him the best 
horse in the stable. When the fel- 
low came to the place, he stopt his 
horse for some time, to view the en- 
tertainment, astonished at the agili- 
ty with which the little dapper folks 
were “ linking away” in the dance. 
At last an Elf-mannikin came to him 
and begged him to dismount, and 
take part in their merriment. Ano- 
ther Elf skipped up and held his 
horse, while he danced with them 
the whole night. As morning ap- 
proached, he thanked them for his 
entertainment, and mounted hishorse, 
to ride back to Aagerup. They then 
invited him to come again next New- 
year’s night, to share their jollity ; 
and a young lady offered him the 
stirrup-draught in a gold cup. But 
as he mistrusted their courtesy, he 
cast the liquor over his shoulder, 
which, falling on the back of his 
horse, singed off the hair. He then 
clapped spurs to his horse, and set 
off at full gallop, with the cup in his 
hand, over a field of ploughed land. 
The whole posse of the Elves imme- 
diately gave chace ; but found such 
difficulty in scrambling over the heav 
_ deep furrows, that they ever and 
anon screamed out, a 
And not,on the clod.” 


= ‘adventurer a the 

; he was obliged to take to the 
road, which brought him in 
Breat jeopardy, sas the Elvés. were 
_ every instant gaining ground on him. 
Te extremity, he prayed to God, 
and vowed, if heescaped, to give the 
tothe charch> «As he rede jpast 
~~the churchyard,’ he threw the cup 
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his ardent 
“you a simple statement, of my visit 


COct.. 


over the wall into the consecrated 
ground, that 7 at least might be 
secured. At last he reached the 
town ; and just as they had almost 
got hold of him, his horse made a 
spring in at his master’s gate, which 
the fellow shut after him. He was 
now secure; but the Elves were so 
exasperated, that they threw a stone 
at the gate with such force, that it 
knocked four planks out of it. 
No traces of the house now remain; 
but the stone still lies in Aagerup. 
The cup was presented to the church; 
and the ploughman got as a reward 
the best house upon  Erickshohn 
estate. 


Between Jerslise and Sébierg, lies 
Sébierg bank, which is the richest 
knoll in the land, and no tongue can 
tell what fine things it contains. In 
this knoll lives an Elf-lady, on whose 
account a splendid cavalcade once 
proceeded from Steen-lille Mark, on 
the occasion of her being married to 
the Elf of Gultebierg. 

It often happens, when people are 
passing the knoll in fine weather, 
that they see the most curious cop- 
per utensils, and the most beautiful 
cushions, laid out upon the ridge of 
the knoll to be sunned ; and, if they 
approach nearer, they can see the 
hurry and bustle of the pare 
removing them as fast as possible into 
the hill. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS OF POETRY 
COWPER-—-LORD BYRON, 


Mr Eptiror, 

Tue poetical yet just remarks of 
your who made a 
to Carlisle by Ellisland, have con- 
vinced me that you are not unwilling 
to admit into your Magazine the,na- 
sural admiration of. on, mind 
or genuine » and the visionary 
impulse of a Ate heart, when tread- 
ing the ground once hallowed. by. the 
presence and the associations afa- 
vourite poet. Yet, when J, mention 
the correspondent who praises Burns 


in terms inspired by Burns's 


let me deprecate any comparison.with 
composition, while I give 
to Olney and 
I have still.greater reason to enireat 
indulgence ‘for the: uniformity and 
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tameness of the whole of, my narra- 
tive; for as far as the eye can roam 
round Olney, no spot can be found 
for romantic adventure, for the dear 
flight of lovers, or the unpitied mi- 
sery of their prudent parents. Judges, 
placid or the reverse—barristers of 
every variety of phiz and curvature 
of wig, “ flippant, pert, and full of 
play”—are as unknown in Cowper's 
consecrated haunts, as enchanted 
castles and chivalrous knights-er- 
rant. 

Having quitted the great London 
Road at Newport Pagnell, I walked 
from the Swan there, across the fields 
to Emberton, a distance of about four 
miles. The path was secluded and 
pleasant, and the elevations to which 
it occasionally conducted, afforded 
views of immense extent, and of 
every variety of cultivated scenery. 
This to me was a luxury of the 
highest order—but. in Scotland you 
know it not. The well-educated na- 
tives of the North must travel only in 
the same course with dray-horses and 
stone-waggons. At your, peril dare 
to soil, with your vulgar toes, the 
lawns and grassy banks of the squire. 
* England, with all thy faults, I love 

thee still.”” 


From Emberton it is but a short 
space to the first object I encounter- 
ed, on which Cowper has stamped 
immortality— 

“ Yonder bridge, 
That with its wearisome, byt needful 
length, 
Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the 
moon 
Sees her unwrinkl'd face reflected bright.” 
_This bridge is, ‘in fact, the turn- 
pike road overa considerable extent of 
meadow, andis arched, for'the pur- 
pose of ‘protection from the: Quse, 
which’ in winter extends its domi- 
mon over allthe plain. At this 
time the poet's river'was modest, and 
restrained its volume within one re- 
spectable arch: I sat on the parapet 
at the extreme end, and mused on 
the sweet enthusiast, ‘whose genius 
shed its a on all he a 
—when was disco mposed by one 
life is never'seoure: sow 
came waddlihg along, and laid if 
Stretched ‘inthe’ mire -which: plenti- 
fully ‘covered the’ middle of the road. 
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She seemed, and probably felt, in faét, 
as comfortable as any prelate of’ the 
realm dozing in his stately stall. I 
involuntarily wished that Words- 
worth were by, to appreciate’ her 
feelings and celebrate her philosophy. 
At that moment I thought TI descried 
Peter Bell riding up, on a humble 
jack-ass. It was in truth a venerable 
man, tall and aged, and I feared, as 
he approached, that his feet might 
sweep the filthy mud. But another 
annoyance was his doom. The sa- 
ecii and prudent ass deemed that 

elzebub himself lay stretched in 
the way, and forward he would not 
be driven. Again and again was the 
effort made, but the heels below and 
the cudgel above failed to inspire reso- 
lution into the perverse donkey. The 
defeated and grieved Peter descended 
to the ground, and essayed to lead his 
Pegasus, but example proved as un- 
availing as precept. The more ur- 
gently Peter pulled, the more nearly 
came the ass to a sitting posture. 
After much toil and shameful de- 
feat, the ass was led away in a dif- 
ferent course, and then brought back 
to the charge, but along the edge of 
the road, and with his eyes protected 
from the sight of the devil incarnate. 
Nothing could surpass the cool com- 
posure and magnani- 
mity with which our friend of the 
mud regarded all this agitation and 
reverse of fortune. Peter too had his 
share of good temper, for he smiled 
with complacency on passing me, and 
alluded, without fury, to his own 
misadventures and my amusement. 
I thought the conduct of the jack-ass 
supremely and obsti- 
nate in itself, and excessively vexa- 
tious and injurious to all whom he 
served ; but who cari say that he did 
not congratulate himself on having 
saved the body politic of his master 
from the remorseless grasp of a 
swinish radical, by thus turning his 
significant tlose towards ‘heaven, and 

essing his “ fundamental feature” 

wards the ground? These, how- 
ever, are speculations too profound 
for me, so 1 consign them to,the 
consideration of your- neighbouring 
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of the most fr le houses in the 
town, and looks into a large open 
space, in which the market is held, 
where two venerable trees toss their 
arms in unmolested dignity, and 
where the stocks stand in view, for 
the preservation of rustic morals. It 
is remarkable; that the same instru- 
ment of castigation is to be seen in 
front of the house which Cowper oc- 
cupied in Weston. The house in 
Olney is rather inferior to a Scottish 
Manse. My feelings, however, were 
higher and dearer than poetry could 
inspire, while I traced every room and 
corner so exquisitely described by the 
poet of the heart. ‘ Imprimis, as 
soon as you have entered the vesti- 
bule, if you cast a look on either side 
of you, you shall see on the right 
hand a box of my making. It is the 
box in whith have been lodged all 
my hares, and in which lodges puss 
at present. But he, poor fellow, is 
worn out with age, and promises to 
die before you can see him. On the 
right hand also stands a cup-board, 
the work of the same author ; it was 
once a dove-cage, but I transformed 
it. Opposite to you stands a table 
which I also made; but, a merci- 
less servant having scrubbed it un- 
til it became paralytic, it serves no 
purpose now but of ornament; and 
all my clean shoes stand under it. 
On the left hand, at the farther end 
of this superb vestibule, you will 
tind the door of the parlour, into 
which I will conduct you, and where 
I will introduce — to Mrs Unwin, 
unless we should meet her before, 
and where we will be as happy as 
the day islong. Order yourself, my 
cousin, to the Swan, at Newport, 
and there you shall find me réady to 
conduct you to Olney. My dear, I 
will not let you come till the end of 
May, or beginning of June, because; 
before that time, my green-house will 
not be ready to receive us, and. it is 
the only pleasant scene belonging to 
us.» When the plants go out, we go 
in. -Lhine it with mats, and spread 
the floor with mats; and. there you 
shellisit,.with a bed of mignonette 
at.your side, and a hedge of honey~ 
Suckles,: roses, and jasmine ; and. 1. 
will make ‘you's bouquet.ef myrtle 
every day. Owndesign was, that 
you should. have ‘slept in the reom 
shat serves ame: for ia study, and) its 


having been occupied by you would 
have been an additional recommen- 
dation of it tome. * * The Vicarage 
is asmart stone building, well sashed, 
by much too good for the living, but 
just what I would wish for you. It 
asa garden, but rather calculated 
for use than ornament. Between 
your mansion and ours is interposed 
nothing but an orchard, into which 
a door, opening out of our garden, 
affords us the easiest communication 
imaginable, and will save the round- 
about by the town, and make both 
houses one.” They who duly ap- 
preciate Cowper will admit the pro- 
priety of mentioning, that the fronts 
of Cowper’s mansion, and. of the 
Vicarage, are reversed, and. their 
backs directly opposite. The for- 
mer fronts the rising sun—the latter 
is exposed to his evening rays. ‘The 
affectionate poet pr s in his cor- 
respondence with his cousin, Lady 
Hesketh: Your chamber windows 
look over the river, and over the 
meadows, to a village called Ember- 
ton, and command the whole length 
of a long bridge, described by a cer- 
tain poet, together with a view 
of the road at a distance. Should 
you wish for books at Olney, you 
must bring them with you, or you 
will wish in vain, for I have none 
but the works of a certain pect 
Cowper, of whom perhaps you have 
heard, and they are as yet but two 
volumes. ** I have at length, my 
cousin, found my way into my sum- 
mer abode. I am writing ina band- 
box, situated, at least in my account, 
delightfully, because it has. a window — 
on one side, that opens into that or- 
chard, through which, as 1 am sittin 


here, I shall see you often pass, an 
which, . therefore, I er 
to all the orchards. in the world... 
long to shew you my, workshop, and 
to see you sitting on the opposite side 
of my table.; We shall, be as, close 
packed.as two. wax,figures in,an old- 
fashioned picture frame. 1am, writ- 
ing init; ig ithe place, 
which I ifabricate alk my, verse 
summer, time.’ Viol 
Theysummershouse is, still entire. 
Theré. sat viewing: the orchard, and 
conjuring up to.my fancy, the placid, 
sensitive, divine jenthusiast, 
full.exercise of his means jof 
Ness,» 
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“ There is a pleasure in poetic pains, 

Which only poets know. ‘The shifts, and 
turns, 

The expedients and inventions multiform 

To which the mind resorts, in chase of 
terms, 

Though apt, yet coy, and difficult to win— 

To arrest the fleeting images, that fill 

The mirror of the mind, and hold them 
fast, 

And force them sit, till he has pencil’d off 

A faithful likeness of the forms he views 5 

Then to dispose his copies with such art, 

That each may find its most propitious 
light, 

And shine, by situation, hardly less 

Than by the labour and the skill it cost ; 

Are occupations of the poet’s mind 

So pleasing, and that steal away the 
thought, 

With such address, from themes of sad 
unport, 

That, lost in his own musings, happy man! 

He feels the anxieties of life—denied 

Their wonted entertainment, all retire.” 


From a tree planted by his hands 
1 plucked three apples ; one I would 
fain bestow on the visitor of Ellisland, 
and one on his “ congenial spirit” 
Mr J. M‘Diarmid, author of the 
“Life of Cowper.” In the midst of 
his desolate parlour I stood, and 
heard him say : 


** Now stir the fire, and close the shutters 
fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa 
round.” 


But I refrain, for the associations are 
endless and indescribable. I pro- 
ceeded towards Weston by the pub- 
' lie road, which gently rises in a north- 
west direction till it passes Sir George 
lhrockmorton’s. I met a tall, gen- 
teel, and elderly man with his wife, a 
respectable and most animated-look- 
ing lady, each carrying a lantern, with 
frovidlane anticipation of the dark 
a might return from 

ney. I] made inquiry respecting the 
probability of dooney the Park, the 
wilderness, and the Lodge, (the title 
always given to the ’s house in 
Weston.) man ‘answered all 
my inquiries in the frankest and 
Most satisfactory manner ;‘and in al- 
lnding to the memory of Cowper, he 
betrayed, in his mild and: expressive 
countenance, a mixture of reverence 
aml affection beyond any thing I ever 
bebeld. The lady at that moment, 
probably feeling, with the electric 
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sympathy of the sex, the softened 
tone of his voice, said, ‘‘ This, Sir, 
is Samuel Roberts, who was Mr Cow- 
per’s servant.” I cannot refrain from 
making another extract from one of 


Cowper’s letters to Lady Hesketh, 


in which the name of his servant oc 
surs, though the interest of the pas- 
sage is of a different character. 

** The Lodge, Nov, 27, 1787.—On 
Monday morning last, 8am brought 
me word that there was a man in the 
kitchen who desired to speak with 
me. I ordered him in. A plain, 
decent, elderly figure, made its a 
pearance, and being desired to sit, 
spoke as follows: ‘Sir, I am clerk 
of the parish of All Saints, in North- 
ampton ; brother of Mr C. the u 
holsterer. It is customary for .the 
person in my office to annex to a bill 
of mortality, which he publishes at 
Christmas, a copy of verses. .You 
will do me a great favour, Sir, if you 
would furnish me with one. To 
this I replied, ‘ Mr C. you have se- 
veral men of genius in your town, 
why have you not applied to some of 
them? There is anamesake of your's 
in particular, C , the statuary, 
who, every body knows, is a first~ 
rate maker of verses. He surely is 
the man of all the world for your 
purpose. —‘ Alas! Sir, I have here- 
tofore borrowed help from him, but 
he is a gentleman of so much read- 
ing, that the people of our town can- 
not understand him.’ I confess to 
you, my dear, I felt all the force 
of the compliment implied in this 
speech, and was almost ready to an- 
swer, ‘ Perhaps, my good friend, 
they. may find me unintelligible too 
for the same reason. But on asking 
him whether he had walked over te 
Weston on purpose to implore the 
assistance of my muse, and on his 
replying in the affirmative, I felt my 
mortified vanity a little consoled ; and 
pitying the poor man’s distress, which 
appeared to be considerable, promised 
to supply him. A fig for poets who 
write epitaphs upon individuals. I 
have written one, that serves) twa 
hundred ns!” As I approached 
the Park, a heavy shower: 
dbliged me to look for shelter, and I 
made my way, I believe, illegally, mto 
a close covert on my right, and imthe 
nearest corner of the: Park. To m 
surprise and delight,I found myself 
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*¢ The walk, still verdant, under oaks and 
elms, 
Whose ontspread branches overarch the 
glade.” 
It was the same gacred walk which 
Co alone had access to, and 
which seems now appropriated ex- 
clusively to his shade, ere it was 
‘‘ the redbreast flitted light from 
. spray to spray ;” there “ the timor- 
2 ous hare, grown so familiar with her 


Ry oe frequent guest, scarce shunned him ;” 
ai a and there ‘* the squirrel whisked his 
brush, 

** And perk’d his ears, and stamp’d and 
cried aloud, 
With all the prettiness of feign’d alarm, 
And anger insignificantly fierce.” 
He who could feel unmoved in this 
pe more than holy aisle, might walk 
: rf mo over the plain of Marathon with as 
little emotion as over Waterloo- 
bridge. Thence I visited “‘ the pea- 
sant’s nest,” walked along the “length 


of colonnade,” descended 
Cg “ A sudden steep upon a rustic bridge,” 


gained the summit, and posted my- 
self in “ the proud alcove.” After 
revelling in the felicitous fidelity of 
the port s description, I proceeded to 
the declivity sharp and short.” 
The “ little Naiad” wept her im- 
poverished urn in a fresh stream su 

plied by the late showers. ‘The li- 
beral lord of the enclosed demesne” 
eee admitted me too to share in the plea- 
Yo ae sures and recollections of the long 
‘dO and stately “avenue,” the “ wil- 
derness” with its Gothic temple, 
rales abe Homer’s bust, and a thousand ele- 


gantly appropriate memorials of Cow- 
“BR. x. The Lodge is superior to the 
rouse in Olney ; one-half is occupied 
by a Roman Catholic priest, the 


5 other by a farmer. It is known to 
if the admirers of Cowper, that the 
highly-respectable family of the 
Throckmortons are Roman Catholic, 
ani that’ the present lady is the 


Catharina who sung the numbers of 

Cowper, and of whom he sung : 

longer I heard, I esteem’d 
- The swork of my fancy the more, 
_ And ev'n to myself neyer seem’d 

So tunefal a poet before.” 


When crossing the common which 
was once the haunt of her “ whom 
better days saw better clad,” I, went 
‘up to one who drove the Baronet’s 
ows to'the fold, in order to make 
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some inguiries. It was the simplest 
holiest fool that poet’s fancy ever 
pictured ; his head was bare, his beard 
overflowing, and his look as blank as 
the purest clay ; and he walked as 
one who alternately flung a leg along. 
He directed his look gently towards 
me, simpered in the most unmean- 
ing way imaginable, and in a manner 
which no acting ever represented, 
said, ‘“‘ How d’ ye do, Sir ?” 
Cowper’s poetry was my earliest 
and highest delight; as my know- 
ledge was extended, my taste im- 
proved, and my judgment. ripened, 
my admiration and delight were in- 
creased ; and while the feelings of 
my heart retain their natural. tone, 
and the principles of Rae understand- 
ing remain undisturbed, I must con- 
tinue to Jove him more than any mo- 
dern poet. Elegance in English 
poetry is exclusively his own: In 
that most characteris- 
tic of a poet, he has no equal, and 
no second in our language. ‘To 
build the lofty rhyme,” ( condere ver- 
sus,) is but to select and put. to- 


gether words of peculiar aptness for 
their situation. 
Qua pinus ingens albaque populus 
Umbram hospitalem consociare <mant 
Ramis, qua et obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo, 
Every cultivated mind vibrates to this 
description. Why? Because it men- 
tions pines and poplars, and shades 
and purling rivulets? Nothing of 
the kind. Such descriptions are. as 
insipid, as the enumcration of dishes 
on an alderman’s table to him whio is 
not a guest. But it is the magical 
-words chosen, and their magical ar- 
rangement ;—laborat—fugaa—trep- 
dare—these three words have more 
influence than all the puling and 
whining, and sentimental imterject- 
ing, which drivelling Lakists can 
heap upon paper, unhappily ¢on- 
demned to many base uses. “If Ho- 
race be unrivalled in this curiosa fe- 
licitas, Cowper irresistibly challenges 
the next places 
“ And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf, 
And ash far-stretching his utnbrageous 
The Ouse, dividing the well-wateted fand, 
Now glitter in the stn, and now retires” 
As bashful, yet impatient te be scen-— 
Strange, that such folly, ,as Jifts bloated 
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‘To eminence fit only for a god, 

Should ever drivel out of human lips, 
Even in the cradled weakness of the 
world !— 

But is it fit, or can it bear the shock 

Of rational discussion, that a man, 
Compounded and made up like other men 
Of elements tumultuous, in whom lust 
And folly in as ample measure meet, 

As in the bosoms of the slaves he rules, 
Should be a despot absolute, and boast 
Himself the only freeman of his land ?” 


In the above lines there is a spirit 
more lyrical than even Apollo’s, but 
the incomparable felicity of terms 
and expressions must penetrate even 
the obtusest word-monger. Cowper's 
Homer is'‘a monument of the power 
of a master over the English lan- 
cuage, which might be called mira- 
culous, if human powers had not 
presented it to our scrutiny. That 
this should not be universally con- 
ferred, is not unaccountable, for Ho- 
mer is not universally intelligible. 
Cowper himself, who, like Horace, 
is equally felicitous as a critic and as 
a poet, says: “I am well aware 
that many, especially many ladies, 
inissing many turns and prettinesses 
of expression, that they have admir- 
ed in Pope, will aceount my transla- 
tion in those particulars defective. 
But I comfort myself with the 
thought, that, in reality, it is no de- 
fect ; on the contrary, that the want 
of all such embellishments as do not 
belong to the original, will be one of 
its principal merits, with persons in- 
deed capable of relishing Homer.” 
But Cowper is altogether unequal- 
led, and utterly inimitable in the 
art of placing us constantly in his 
own, often endearing, ever interest- 
ing presence. Quinctilian prescribes 
that an orator should be a good man. 
rhe power of such a qualification 
was never so forcibly illustrated as 
by Cowper. His erore-—his fearful 
rehgious apprehensions—his bi 
terrible only to 
hotions of God and of human. desti- 
ny—all deepen our interest “in his 
behalf. If an innocent; amiable, am 
gelic lady, utter harsh. judgments of 
others, and invoke curses on herself, 
under the delirium of fever; ragtt 
her: brain, do her friends, thet 
fore, feel less affeetion for ‘her?’ ‘If 
system of teligion ‘be wtter- 
ly false, and of this I am ariXibus to 
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say nothing, his descriptions and il- 
lustrations of its excellence, operas 
tion, and final rewards, are not there- 
fore the less interesting. The influ. 
ence of that system on hwiian feel- 
ings and passions is a reatity of the 
deepest interest even to those who 
feel it not, and deny its réasonable- 
ness, and therefore forms a subject 
fit for the highest efforts of poetry. 
In this department Cowper peed 
alone. In his minor poems, which 
are entirely religious, there are_pas- 
sages of the most splendid poctry. 
Let the sceptic turn to the passage, 
in the poem entitled “ Truth,” be- 
ginning— 
** See where it smokes along the sounding 
plain, 
Blown all aslant, a driving, dashing rain, 
Peal upon peal redoubling all around, 
Shakes it again and faster to the ground.” 


In “ Charity” is to be found.the-sub- 
limest adoration of liberty which an 
ancient Roman could have uttered ;— 
* Oh, could I worship aught beneath, the 
skies, 
That earth hath seen, or fancy can devise, 
Thine altar, sacred Liberty, should stand 
Built by no mer@-nary vulgar hand ; 
With fragrant turf, and flowers as wild 
and fair 
As ever dress’d a bank, of scented sum- 
mer air. 
Duly, as ever,” &e. 


In the 5th Book of “‘ the Task,” the 
praises of liberty would do honour to 
the noblest mind that ever felt the in- 
spiration of poetry and of patriotism ; 
and the picture of religious conver- 
sion which follows sur- 
passed by any picture of the human 
mind even in Shake- 
speare. Let not religious controversy 
blind us to. the independent achieve- 
ments of poetical genius... .But can 
trust myself with no more.extracts- 
Has it come under your observa- 
tion, Mr Editor,., that. Lord. Byron 
has lately informed, the, publie that 
Cowper_is no_ poet,” and.asked 
them “what human, being has ever 
read his translation, of 
first of his parents, and then, of),t 
something in the, form. of, postry, 


which soiie of you pes 
‘vores ‘censured. with, ing,.; 
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and flung his heels in his er are 
face. Yet in that poem, of which it 
may most traly be said, natura ne- 
gat, facit indignatio versus—his lord- 
ship exclaims: 
“¢ What ! must deserted poesy still weep 
Where her last hopes with pious Cowper 
sleep ?” 
But his lordship, by the fury of ill- 
regulated passions*, or by the inspi- 
ration of genius, has produced poems 
of great merit and of greater success. 
As he had unseasonably resented just 
castigation, so he became extrava- 
gantly elated by liberal pee and de- 
lusive popularity. Bowles was bleat- 
ing incessantly about nature and her 
poetry: My lord, in the mood of 
Ajax, sallies forth, and imagines that 
he massacres giants, when he only 
cleaves a mutton. Then, all of a 
sudden, conceiving himself to be 
Olympian Jove, and to be called on 
to signify, by his awful and cloud- 
compelling nod, who are poets, and 
who are not, he nods “‘picus Cowper” 
no poet. A mortal is generally ex- 
cessively ridiculous when he 


Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres ; 


but no mortal ever assumed the god 
so ridiculously as Lord Byron. ‘He 
who was whipt into indignant poetry, 
and who has mixed up some really 
poetical thoughts and embellishments 
with a ruthless disregard of consider- 
ations and feelings which mankind 
have agreed to venerate or to dread, 
till he has excited a sensation at least 
as powerful as that produced by ge- 
nuine poetry, naturally mistakes the 
essence of poetry and the character of 
his own success. The first efforts 
of passion may be effectual and just ; 
but its continued career will render 
it contemptible and odious. Longi- 
nus distinguishes the sublimity of 
Sophocles from that of Euripides, 
by saying that the former was the 
natural fury of the lion, the: latter 
was the fury of the lion, but forced 
by the lashing of his own tail. Lord 
Byron's sublimity is not the result 
of a delicately sensitive frame, or of 
a quick and powerful imagination, 


* —Diine hunc ardorem mentibus addunt 
Furyale? an sua cuique Deus fit dira 
cupido ? Virg. 


but of turbid and violently-agitated 
passions. Hence he possesses no 
steady or correct criterion of poetical 
ape or poetical merit, and hence 

e imagines that his feeling is the 
standard of taste, and his judgment 
the fiat of fame. Cowper was too 


modest, and too much of a poet ;— 


he was too intimately and delicately 
conversant with the very spirit of 
pure and classical composition, to 
admit into his consideration ideas 
and allusions which seem to be fa- 
vourite guests with Lord Byron. 
But it were profane to compare the 
two. I may, however, without much 
injustice, address his lordship, with 
reference to Cowper's comparative 
title to the character of poet, in the 
terms addressed by Swift’s bee toa 
proud manufacturer of cobwebs, and 
contemptuous scorner of humble in- 
dustry :—“ You boast indeed of being 
indebted to no other creature, but 
of drawing and spinning out all from 
yourself; that is to say, if we may 
judge of the liquor in the vessel by 
what issues out, you possess a good 
plentiful store of dirt and poison in 
breast. And though I would 
y no means lessen or disparage your 
genuine stock of either, yet 1 doubt 
you are somewhat obliged for an in- 
crease of both to a little foreign 
assistance. Your inherent portion 
of dirt does not fail of acquisitions 
by sweepings exhaled from below ; 
and one insect furnishes you with a 
share of poison to destroy another. 
So that in short the question comes 
all to this. Whether is the nobler 
being of the two, that which, by @ 
lazy contemplation of four inches 
round, by an over-weening pride, 
which, feeding and engendering on 
itself, turns all into excrement and 
venom, producing nothing at all but 
flybane and cobweb; or that which, 
by an universal range and long 
search, much study, true judgment, 
and distinction of things, brings 
home honey and wax ?” jp 
But, Mr Editor, I have aio out 
my letter to an unreasonable length ; 
so take my best wishes for your suc 
cess and happiness, while you instruct 
and amuse the public without dis- 
turbing sound principles, or 
ing salutary prejudices. 
Scoro—ANGLUS: 
London. 
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‘@URIOUS EXPERIMENTS. 


In our Number for January last, 
we took notice of some experiments 
which were performed by our towns- 
man, Mr John Deuchar, Lecturer on 
Chemistry. In the course of these, 
several curious results were obtained. 
Since our notice was published, Mr 
Deuchar has laid before the Wer- 
nerian Society two additional papers 
on the subject ; and, although he has 
not yet brought the subject to a close, 
yet he has communicated some im- 
portant doctrines on the subject of 
Flame. We refer those who wish 
to examine the papers in full, to the 
3d Volume of the Memoirs of the 
Wernerian Society; or to the 4th 
Volume of the Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Journal ; whilst, for the infor- 
mation of those of our readers who 
have not an opportunity of consult- 
ing either of ines volumes, we beg 
to add the following condensed view 
of the subject. From the experi- 
ments performed, Mr Deuchar found, 

1. That a portion of flame extri- 
cated by certain chemical decomposi- 
tions, may be propelled through the 
whole of an empty tube, not exceed~ 
ing 23 inches long ; and yet be suf- 
ficiently energetic to inflame gun- 
powder, placed at the distant end of 
the tube. 

2. That the same flame could pass 
through even twelve pieces of wire 
gauze, (containing 1296 meshes in 
the square inch of gauze). These 
were fixed at different situations in a 
tube 15 inches long, and the flame, 
after passing through them, was seen 
darting from the bottom of the 
tube. The flame, when propelled 
through three pieces of, the wire 
gauze, was still capable of inflaming 
gunpowder at 15 inches distance. 


3. That sometimes the flame could. 


pass portions, (about five 


stains each) of gun-powder,, placed. 


in different parts of a tube 15 inches 


Jong, without altering the wader, 
in. the least... - 


4. That. the fiame passes through. 


ohe or two pieces. of paper without 
scorching it; leaying the, same ap- 
pearance as if it had been torn, and 
the slender fibres of the paper on each 

That -when it -passes through 
one or two pieces of flannel, no change 
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takesplace ; but when a third.is added, 
one of the three is slightly scorched. 

6. That the flame propelled through 
a bent tube acts in nearly a similar 
way, although the distance requires 
to be somewhat shortened. . 

The powder which Mr Deuchar 
had invented, for the purpose of try- 
ing a mode of firing ordnance, pro- 
posed by Colonel Yule, and ‘hich 
was used in the above experiments, 
has since been found to suit equally 
well for fowling-pieces with that of 
Mr Forsythe, without leaving any 
residuum at the prime-hole. 

In next number we mean to pre- 
sent our readers with some of the 
conclusions which Mr Deuchar draws 
from these facts; at the same time, 
we shall add a cut, representing the 
apparatus. 


— 


THE PYTHONESS. 


—=Back she flung 
The gather’d darkness of her raven hair, 
And bared her marble brow, as she would 
turn 
An uncheck’d gaze on heaven :—back 
they flow’d, 
And, as beneath a mantle did she move 
Within their shadow, while the murmur- 
ing wind, 
Bearing them like a banner, with low wail, 
Pass’d through those long black locks : 
her cheek was pale, 
And, as the daybreak fell upon her face, 
It grew still paler. One whom godless 
Had summon’d from the silence of the 


grave, 
W ould wear such fixed ghostlinessoflook-——~ 
And, in her eyes, unearthly light’ning 
dwelt, 
As they caught from the stars, with which 
Communion strange, a portion of their 


fire.— 
Her form was wari and ‘wasted, as the 
Had worn its fragile dwelling; ‘when she 


Her white arms, they were like the showy 


to vrut 


That} half dissolt*4, hang¥ bri 


She stood and watch’d the! morning the! 


first blush § riateorob 10 
Of-young Aurora was upon 


But, when the chariot of the sun-god 
Invisible glory, from its cloudy hall... , 
A breath of fragrance floated on. the air 5. 
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She felt the influence on her, and her cheek 
Grew red with strong emotion; wilder 
light 

Flash’d from her eyes; and, with still 


page 
Of dim futurity was open’d, and 
Years yet to be, were pictur’d on her soul 
In all their varied characters of fate. 
She told of glorious things, of victories, 
Of crowns, of wealth, and then came 


The red of thy lip 


364* Stanzas—The Highlander. 
The laurels trembi’d, though the wind Thy blue eyes roll’d on me, 

was hush’d, Too soft for the dead ; 
And sounds faint, but most musical, Thy cheek bore no trace 

swept past. Where the earth-worm had fed. 


With smiles was still wreath’'d, 


The tone of thy voice 
In music still breath’d. 


I saw thee again, 


haughtier step, - The perfume of roses 
She prest the ground, and flung her arms Was still on thy breath, 

on high. And thy curl-cluster’d brow 
Bright visions were before her, and the Bore no record of death. 


But thy beauty was gone ; 


A meteor-like flame 


In thy sunken eye shone. 


The soil of the clay 


deeper tones Was upon thy damp hair, 
Of human miseries, battles, famine, death. Thy cheek was decay’d— 
L. E. L. The worm still crept there. 
_— Thy brow was discolour’d, 
STANZAS. Thy lip had no bloom, 

It came to my pillow, And on thy wan face 

A sweet voiced murmur, 

A shape of the light. August. L. E. L. 


THE HIGILANDER. 


Ler the bard snatch his lyre, and the warrior his sword, 
And let Fame praise the feats which they love to record— 
But what hero recorded in glory’s proud roll, 

Can they match with the Highlander’s chivalrous soul ? 


For his valour in arms, and his spirit to dare, 
Is the boast of the brave and the joy of the fair— 
When the Highlander sallies cunitingts forth 
In the plume of the eagle and plaid of the North! 


In the vision of Fancy behold his career 

From the mountains descending with broadsword and spear— 
And his onset to battle’s inspiriting shock, 

Is the torrent in foam bursting wild from the rock. 


Let the victor rejoice that his glory shall live 
In the strains of the bards—claiming praise while they give ; 
For their fame and the hero’s are wedded for aye 
In the musical beauty of Caledon’s lay. 


But that — his heart shall be charmingly sweet, 
As the heath-cover’d hill when it welcomes his feet ; 
And his spirit shall start on the lofty Cairn-gorm, 
While the wild harp of Cona exults in the storm ! 


For that harp full of magic could masterly move 
The reluctant to arms and the mighty to love. 
And the Highlander’s bosom shall ihe the song 
While the tide of emotion is hurried along. 
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Africa.—Two expeditions for the inte- 
rior of North Africa, are about to proceed, 
under the patronage of the British go- 
yernment ; one of them by the African 
Association. They take their departure 
from Tripoli, under the protection of the 
Dey, and with his recommendation to 
the black Princes of the country. The 
two companies proceed in conjunction 
{rom ‘Tripoli to Mourzouk, the capital of 
Fezzan. There they separate ; the one 
directing their course eastward by the 
Temple of Jupiter Ammon into Egypt ; 
the other eastward to the Niger. Thus 
some of the grand problems of African 
geography have a good chance of being 
speedily and satisfactorily solved. 

Navigation.—The dangerous ledge of 
Atkin’s Rock has been marked and obser- 
ved very narrowly by Capt. Cork, of the 
Barnet, from Demerara to Liverpool. Its 
position has not been determined exactly, 
but the captain announces its situation to 
be precisely in 54° 5/ latitude, and 12 de- 
grees west longitude from Greenwich. 

Geography.—The last American jour- 
nals contain details relative to the lands 
newly discovered in the Antarctie seas. 
They place -New South Shetland in the 
62d degree of south latitude, and the 63d 
of west longitude. Capt. Dan. W. Clark, 


of the ship Hersilia, reports, that he pe-, 


netrated to the 66th degree of latitude, 
where he observed lands stretching further 
to the south, the extremities he could not 
ascertain. ‘The whole, even in summer, 
was blocked up with snow and ice, ex- 
cept in particular places frequented by 
seals, 

Acrostatics.—A prize being offered for 
the discovery of an horizontal direction in 
Aerostation, M. Mingreli, of Bologna, M. 
Pietripoli, of Venice, and M. Lemberger, 
of Nuremberg, have each assumed. the 
merit of resolving this problem. It does 
not appear that any one of these has come 
forward, to establish by practical experi- 
ment the validity of his clairn, but a pam- 
phiet has been lately reprinted at Paris 
(tirst printed at Vienne) on this subject, 
addressed to all the learned societies of 
Europe. The following passage appears 
in the work : “ Professor Robertson pro- 
poses to construct an aerostatie machine, 
150 feet in diameter, to be capable of 
raising 72,954 kilograms, equivalent to 
149,037 pounds weight (French). To be 
capable of conveyitig all necessaries: for 
the support of sixty individuals istientific 


characters, to be selected: by the 
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cians and the aerial navigation, to last for 
some months, exploring different heights 
and climates, &c. in all seasons. If, from 
accident or wear, the machine elevated 
above the ocean, should fail in its func- 
tions, to be furnished with a-ship that 
will insure the return of the aeronauts.” 


Italy.—Some further interesting disco- 


veries of lost works have been made by 
M. Maio, among which are several parts 
of the mutilated and lost books of Poly. 
bius, of Diodorus, of Dion Cassius, some 
fragments of Aristotle, of Ephorus, of Ti- 
meus, of Hyperides, of Demetrius of Pha- 
laris, &c. some parts of the unknown 
writings of EKunapius, of Menander of 
Byzantium, of Priscus, and of Peter the 
Protector. Among the un-edited works 
of Polybius are prologues of the lost books, 
and the entire conclusion of the 39th, in 
which the author takes a review of his 
History, and devotes his 40th book to 
Chronology. The fragments of Diodorus 
and of Dion are numerous and most pre- 
cious. Among them is a rapid recital of 
many of the wars of Rome; a narrative 
of the civil, Punic, Social or Italic, and 
Macedonian wars ; those of Epirus, Syria, 
Gaul, Spain, Portugal, and Persia. Parts 
of the history of the Greeks and other na- 
tions, and that of the successors of Alex- 
ander, &c. are among these. They were 
discovered in a MS. containing the ha- 
rangues of the rhetorician Aristides, from 
a large collection of ancient writings, 
made by order of Constantinus Porphy- 
rogenetes, of which only a small part are 


known to be extant. The writing ap- 


pears to be of the 11th century. M. Maio 
has also met with an un-edited Latin 
grammarian, who cites a number of lost 
writers, and a Latin rhetorician now un- 
known ; also a Greek collection, contain- 
ing fragments of the lost works of Philo. 
He has also found writings of the Greek 
and Latin fathers, prior to St Jerome, 
with other valuable works, ‘all of which 
he intends shortly to publish. © 
Netherlands.—Brussels can boast of 
some of the best conducted literary estab- 
lishments in Europe. Among others that 
of M. de Mat of the Grand Place claims 
our respectful notica establish- 
ment contains under one spacious roof an 
extensive collection of mod 
in all languages—a magazine of classical 
and searce old books, almost unrivalled 
in value and ‘extent—a' printing-office of 
great perfection and capability—a copper- 
establishment—and Yook-binding 
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shop. In its way it resembles a bee-hive 
in activity and industry, and cannot fail 
to excite the surprise and pleasure of all 
who are permitted to view it. M. de 
Mat is chiefly engaged in reprinting 
standard French works, which the low 
price of labour and materials in the Ne 
therlands enables him to offer to foreign 
countries full 30 per cent. cheaper than 
the Paris editions. He is, besides, enga~ 
ged in many original works of the Belg’c 
literati; and, above all, in a Catalogue 
Raisonnee of his own stock of old books, 
which will extend to three or four vo- 
lumes in octavo. 
Copenhagen.—The museum of north- 
ern antiquities, which wag established at 
Copenhagen no longer ago than 1809, has 
so increased since that period, that it 
now contains upwards of 6000 articles, 
and is become one of the most extensive 
and valuable collections of the sort in Eu- 
rope. The discovery of pieces of anti- 
quity is announced, and the articles them- 
mselves are decribed in the Antiquarian 
Annals, a publication destined to this pur- 
OSe. 
Apograph.—Mr And. Smith, a young 
man of the Ayr Stone-Manufactory,. has 
invented a machine for making copies of 
drawings, differing in many respects ma- 
- terially from the Pantograph, an instru- 
ment hitherto used for that purpose; he 
has therefore distinguished it by the name 
of the “ Apograph.” The drawings may 
be copied upon paper, copper, or any 
other substance 3 and may be made either 
to the same scale as the original, or mag- 
nified or reduced. 
Modern Greek.-—M. Jules David, son 
of the celebrated French painter, after 
diligently studying the modern 
' of Greece, during his residence in that 
country, has published the results of four 
years’ application and observation, in a 
treatise entitled Paralelle des Langues 
Grecques, Ancienne et Moderne, in which 
he labours to prove, that an acquaint. 
ance with the modern idiom is indispen- 
sable to those who would fully compre- 
hend aJl the force and beauty of Homer, 
with other ancient writers. He has com. 
pared the ancient and modern idiom in 
a very ingenious manner, and elucidates 
many things in the former that had been 
before very negligently and superficially 
treated of, or even not at all noticed. 
Among these are the theory of the Syn. 
telic and.the Paratasis, the collocation of 
words, and the structure of hypothetical 
sentences; on all which questions he has 
succeeded in throwing considerable light. 
Canova’s Statue of Washington..—The 
artist has represented Washington as wri- 
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ting his farewell address. He is seated 
in an ancient Roman chair, with his 
right leg drawn up, and his left carelessly 
extended ; holding in one hand a pen, and 
in the other a scroll; at his feet lie the 
baton of a Field-marshal, and a sword 
like an ancient Roman faulchion. The 
costume is also Roman, the head and 
neck bare, a close vest and braces, with 
4a girdle round the waist, upon which are 
displayed Medusa’s head, and other clas. 
sical emblems. The statue is of white 
marble, of the finest kind, as is likewise 
the pedestal, upon the sides of which are 
four bas-reliefs, commemorating the fol- 
lowing important circumstances in the 
life of the hero, viz. his taking the Ame. 
rican armies—the capture of the Bri- 
tish army at York-town—his resignation 
of all his public trusts—and, lastly, his 
retirement from public to private life and 
agricultural occupations. This is ac. 
knowledged by all connoisseurs who have 
seen it, to be one of the most felicitous 
productions of Canova’s chisel. 

Hemoval of a paralytic affection by light- 
ning.—-M. Olmsted, Professor of Chemis- 
try in the college of North Carolina, has 
published, in the American Journal of 
Science, Vol. III. No. I. p. 100, an ac. 
count of a removal of a paralytic affection, 
by a stroke of lightning. Mr Samuel Lef- 
fers, of Carteret County, North Carolina, 
had been afflicted with a paralytic affec- 
tion in his face, which had settled chiefly 
in the eye. When he was walking in his 
house during a thunder-storm, he was 
struck down by lightning. After lying 
senseless fifteen or twenty minutes, he re- 
covered so far as to be sensible of his si- 
tuation. He recovered the use of his 
senses and of his limbs by degrees, during 
the remainder of the day and night; and 
he felt so well the next day, that he was 
inclined to give to a distant friend an ac- 
count of what had happened. He was 
able to write a long letter, without the use 
of glasses. Since that time, he never felt 
a symptom of the paralytic disorder, and 
he concluded that it had been effectually 


cured by the shock. He thought, how- 


ever, that the same cause which 
his sight, impaired his hearing. 

Account of the Rattlesnake.—Mr James 
Pierce, in his Account of the Geology, 
Scenery, &c. of the counties of Newhaven 
and Litchfield, has given the following 
interesting account of the rattlesnake :—-A 
young man having met with a large and 
vigorous rattlesnake, instead of killing it 
with his long cart-whip, as he could easily 
have done, amused himself by provoking 
it, and gently playing his whip around its 
body. The irritated reptile made 
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and vigorous leaps towards the young 
man, coming nearer to him at every ef- 
fort; and, being teazed more and more 
with the whip, at last threw himself into 
the air, with such energy, that when he 
descended, he seemed scarcely to touch 
the ground; but instantly rebounding, 
executed a succession of leaps, so rapid 
and so great, that there was not the 
slightest intermission, and he 

to fly. The young man betook himself 
to a rapid flight; but his dreadful pursuer 
gained rapidly upon him, till approach- 
ing a fence, he perceived that he could 
not pass it before the fangs of the snake 
would be hooked in his flesh. As his 
only resource, he turned, and, by a fortu- 
nate throw of his lash, by which he wound 
it completely round the serpent’s body, 
he arrested his progress, and killed him—~ 
Mr Pierce had a living rattlesnake two 
months in his possession, and every day 
watched his manners. He immediately 
killed birds and most small animals, when 
put into his cage, but did not eat them. 
He permitted a toad, however, to remain 
weeks with him unmolested, and allowed 
it to leap upon his body, and sit upon his 
head. When he opened his mouth, his 
fangs were not visible unless he was pro- 
voked ; at other times they were covered 
with a membrane like a scabbard, only 
they were drawn back, so that the sheath- 
ing membrane formed only a slight pro- 
tuberance on each side of the upper jaw. 
If irritated, he flattened his head, threw 
it back, opened his mouth wide, and in- 
stantly the fatal fangs were shot out of 
their sheaths, like a spring-dagger, and 
he darted upon his object.“ After his 
death,” says Mr Pierce, “ I examined the 
fangs: they are shaped like a sickle; 4 
duct led from the reservoir of poison at 
the bottom of the tooth, quite through its 
whole length, and terminated just by the 
point, which was exceedingly sharp. 
Thus the fang is darted out at the will of 
the animal ; it makes the puncture at the 
instant, and simultaneously the poison 
flows throw the duct, and is deposited in 
the very bottom of the wound. As this 
rarely fails to touch a blood-vessel, the 
venom is then instantly issued into the 
system, and without delay commences 
the march of death through every vein and 
artery.”—American Journal of Science, 
Vol. ii. p. 229. 

Rewards for Discoveries in the Arctic 
Regions.—In the New Longitude Act, 
which is the 58th of Geo. III. amended, 
it is assumed, that no ship has gone be- 
yond 81° of North Lat. and 113° of 
West Long. within the Arctic circle — 
The rewards which it proposes are: 


£.65000 to any subject of Great Bri- 
tain who shall reach the Longitude 
of 130° from Greenwich, within the 
Arctic Circle ; 

£.10,000, besides the above, for the 
North-West Passage into the Pa- 
cific 

£.1000 for reaching 83° of North 

Lat., and a similar sum for 85’, 
87°, and 89°, respectively. 

Effects of Cold upon Ice.—On Lake 
Champlain, and other American lakes, 
and even on narrow rivers, fissures and 
rents of enormous magnitude are often 
mdde in the ice, and are always accom- 
panied with loud reports, like those of 
cannon, The unwary traveller, who, with 
his sleighs and horses, adventures by 
night, and sometimes even by day, across 
the great northern lakes, is frequently 
swallowed up in the openings, which are 
thus unexpectedly made in the ice. When 
the weather grows warm again, before the 
fce melts, the fissures close, and some- 
times the edges of them even overlap. 
At Plattsburg, in the winter of 1819-20, 
when the thermometer during night was 
from 15° to 17° below 0° of Fahr., and 
during the day, from 10° to 12° below it, 
the reports of the rending ice were like 
that of a six-pounder, and the openings 
were from 10 to 15 feet wide.—See Ame- 
rican Journal of Science, Vol. ii. No. 1. p. 
177. 

Third Report of the Commissioners of 
Weights and Measures.—The following is 
the substance of the final report of the 
Commissioners of Weights and Measures, 
viz. Sir George Clerk. Bart., Davis Gil- 
bert, Esq., Dr Wollaston, Dr Young, and 
Captain Kater: 

“1. That the Parliamentary standard- 
yard, made by Bird in 1760, be hence 
forward considered as the authentic legal 
standard of the British Empire; and 
that it be identified, by declaring, that 
$9.1393 inches of this standard, at the 
temperature of 62° of Fahrenheit, have 
been found equal to the length of a pen- 
dulum, supposed to vibrate seconds in 
London on the level of the sea, and in a 
vacuum. 

“ 2. That the Parliamentary standard 
Troy pound, according to the two pound 
weight made in 1758, remgins unaltered ; 
and that 7000 Troy grains be declared,to 
constitute an Avoirdupois pound; the 
cubic inch of distilled water being found 
to weight at 62°, in a vacuum, 252.72 

Parliamen i 

“3. That the ale and corn gallon be 
restored to their original equality, by tak- 
ing for the statutable common gallon of 

the British Empire, a mean value, such 
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that a gallon of common water may weigh 
10 pounds Avoirdupois in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, its content being nearly 277.3 
cubic inches; and that correct standards 
of this imperial gallon, and of the bushel, 
peck, quart, and pint derived from it, and 
of their parts, be procured without delay, 
for the Exchequer.” 

Gelatinous Meteor at Amherst in Mas- 
suchussels—On the 13th August 1819, 
between eight and nine o'clock in the 
evening, a fire-ball, of the size of a large 
blown bladder, and of a brilliant white 
light, was seen in the atmosphere. It fell 
near a house, and was examined by Rufus 
Graves, Esq., formerly Lecturer in Che- 
mistry at Dartmouth College. It was of 
a circular form, resembling a solid dish, 
bottom upwards, about 8 inches in dia- 
meter, and about dne in thickness, of a 
bright buff colour, with a fine nap upon 
it, similar to that in milled cloth. On re- 
moving this nap, a buff-coloured pulpy 
substance, of the consistence of soft soap, 
appeared, having an offensive suffocating 
smell, producing nausea and giddiness 
After a few minutes exposure to the air, 
the buff colour was changed into a livid 
colour, resembling venous blood. It at- 
tracted moisture readily from the air. A 
quantity of it in a tumbler soon liquified, 
and formed a mucilaginous substance, of 
the consistence, colour, and feeling of 
starch, when prepared for domestic use. 
The tumbler was then set in a safe place, 
where it remained undisturbed for two or 
three days, and it was found to have all 
evaporated, except a small dark-coloured 
residuum adhering to the bottom and sides 
of the glass, which, when rubbed between 
the fingers, produced about a thimbleful 
of a fine ash-coloured powder, without 
taste or smell. With concentrated and 
diluted nruriatic and nitric acids, no che- 
mical action was observed, and the mat- 
ter remained unchanged. With the con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, a violent ef- 
fervescence ensued, a gas was evolved, and 
the whole substance nearly dissolved. — 
American Journal of Science, vol. ii. p. 835. 


TOct. 


Tree which produces the Caoutchouc, or 
Elastic Gum.—lIn the region of the Mis- 
sissippi, on the Arkansas and Red River, 
grows the tree which yields the vegetable 
caoutchouc. It has a tolerably smooth 
back ; and when incisions are made in it, 
a milky fluid exudes, which coagulates, 
and forms elastic gum. Some trees yield 
from 150 to 200 pounds of caoutchouc. 
Mr Bringier observed, that the wood of it 
was very elastic, when dry. If rubbed 
on a body which is electric, particularly 
in a cold day, the body rubbed will adhere 
to the wall. A quill, for example, will be 
attracted six inches from the wall, and stick 
fast to it, till all the electricity is dissipated. 

Altitude of Dhwalagiri and other Moun- 
tains of the Himalaya.—The superior alti- 
tude of the Himalaya range to the moun- 
tains of the Andes has been established 
beyond a doubt, by the survey of Captain 
Blake. The following are the altitudes 
deduced from his observations, by Mr 
Colebrooke : 

Altitude tn feet above the sea. 
Peak without name, - - - - 21,935 
Chandragiri, or Mountain of the 

Moon, - - = © «= 23,007 
Peak without a name, - - 24,108 
Swelagar or Nepal, - - - + 25,261 
Dhwalagiri, or Ghasu Coti, or the 

White Mountain, - = = 28,015 
See the Journal of Science, Literature, 
&c. Vol. xi. p. 240. 

Plant which Dissolves in Water.—The 
plant called Nostoch communis, which is 
found in the south of France, in the form 
of a green and membranaceous envelope, 
filled with a species of jelly, containing a 
number of elongated filaments, has the 
remarkable property of dissolving in 
water. It always disappears when the 
rain has ceased, leaving only a small dry 
membrane, apparently inorganised, which 
resumes its original form, by being wetted. 
A curious paper on this plant, and on the 
different names it has received, is pub- 
lished by M. Vallot, in the Journal de 
Physigue, Mars 1821, tom. 03. p. 216— 
227. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

SHORTLY will be published, a Voyage 
to Africa ; including a particular narrative 
of an Embassy to one of the interior King- 
doms, in the year 1820, by William Hut- 
ton, late acting Consul for Ashantee, and 


an Officer in the African Company's #et- 
vice : one vol. 8vo. with maps and plates: 

Sir S. 2. Brydges is printing a Tale. 
called the Hall of Hellingsley, in two: 
volumes, 


A Voyage of Discovery into. the South 
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Sea and Beering’s Straits, for the purpose 
of finding out a North Kast Passage ; un- 
dertaken in the years 1815, 16, 17, and 
18, at the expence of the Chancellor of 
the Empire, Count Romanzoff, in the ship 
Rurick, under the command of the Lieu. 
tenant in the Russian imperial navy Otto 
Von Kotzebue, will be published immedi- 
ately, in three vols. 8vo. illustrated with 
maps. 

A new volume of Sermons, selected 
from the Manuscripts of the late Dr James 
Lindsay, is preparing for the press by his 
son-in-law, the Rev. Dr Barclay, and will 
be published by subscription. 

Mr J. S. Buckingham will speedily 
publish his ‘Travels in Palestine; through 
the Countries of Bashan and Gilead, east 
of the River Jordan: including a visit to 
the cities of Geraza, and Gamala, in the 
Decapolis; a more interesting work on 
these countries has not appeared. 

The Three Voyages of Captain James 
Cook, round the World, a new edition, 
complete in seven volumes, 8vo. with 
plates, will be published immediately. 

A Treatise on the Game of Chess, is in 
the press, on a plan of progressive im- 
provement, hitherto unattempted ; com- 
prising a regular series of lessons, adapt- 
ed to every class of players, by J. H. Sar- 
ratt, Professor of Chess. 

Mr David Booth is preparing for pub-« 
lication, a Letter to the Rev. T. R. Mal- 
thus, M.A. F.R.S., relative to the Reply 
(inserted in the 70th Number of the Edin- 
burgh Review) to Mr Godwin’s Inquiry 
concerning Population ; in which the er- 
roneousness of the Theories of Mr Mal- 
thus will be more fully illustrated. 

A Treatise on the Law, Principles, and 
Utility of Insurance upon Lives, includ- 
ing summary Remarks on Insurance Com- 
panies, their high rates of premiums, &c. ; 
aso Tables exhibiting the rates of annual 
premiums, and the probabilities of dura- 
tion and expectations of human life; to- 
gether with a synoptical arrangement of 
the principles and dissimilarity of the va- 
nous Insurance Offices, will speedily be 
published by Frederick Blayney, author of 
4 Treatise on Life Annuities. 

A new edition is printing of Arthur 
Young’s Farmer’s Kalendar, in 12mo. un- 
der the superintendance of John Middle- 
ton, Esq. author of the Survey of Middle- 
sex, &e. 

_ A-'small volume is in the press, contain- 
ing Eight Ballads on the Fictions of the 
Ancient Irish, and several Miscellaneous 


Poems, by Richard Ryan, author of * A 
Biographical Dictionary of the Worthies 
of Ireland.” 

The same gentleman is preparing for 
publication, a Catalogue of Works, in va- 
rious languages, relative to the History, 
Antiquities, and Language of the Irish ; 
with remarks, critical and biographical. 

Shortly will be published a new work, 
entitled the Duellist, or a cursory view of 
the Rise, Progress, and Practice of Duel- 
ling, with illustrative anecdotes from his- 
tory, by the author of “ The Retreat,” 
&e. Ke. 

A Monthly Journal of Popular Medi- 
cine, explaining the nature, causes, and 
prevention of Disease, the immediate 
management of Accidents, and the means 
of preserving Health, bas been undertaken 
by Charles Thomas Haden, surgeon to 
the Chelsea and Brompton Dispensary, &c. 
of which four Numbers have appeared. 

The second and third (or last) series ot 
Church of England Theology, by the Rev. 
Richard Warner, consisting of ten Ser- 
mons in each series, on points of Chris- 
tian Practice, and on the Parables of 
Jesus Christ, printed in manuscript cha- 
racters, for the use of young Divines, and 
Candidates for Holy Orders, are now in 
the press, and will be published in the 
present month. 

Mental Discipline, or Hints on the Cul- 
tivation of Intellectual Habits, addressed 
particularly to Students in Theology and 
young Preachers, is printing, by Henry 
Foster Burder, M.A. 

The Rev. Mark Wilks is preparing an 
English edition of the Old Cevennol, by 
Rabaut de St Etienne. 

Shortly will be published, a Picture of 
Ancient Times, and a Sketch of Modern 
History, in a most exact Chronological 
Order, forming a pair of Maps for the study 
of Universal History, by Miss Thomson. 

EDINBURGH. 

The Fairy Minstrel, and other Poems ; 
by William Miller, Dumfries ; in one vol. 
post 8vo. price 5s. boards (to subscribers). 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, the Sixth Number of Dr Watts’ 
Bibliotheca Britannica; price £.luls. in 
Boards. 

Besides finishing the first part of the 
work, this Number will contain nearly the 
whole extent of the two first letters of the 
second, consequently a very important 
part of the most valuable and useful divi- 
sion of the work. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

VoL. II. of the Antiquities of Ionia. 
Royal folio, £.66s. bds. 

The History and Antiquities of the Ca- 
thedral Church of Oxford, with engrav- 
ings and Biographical Anecdotes ; by John 
Britton, F.S.A. medium 4to. £.1u4s. 
imperial £.202s. 

The History and Antiquities of the Ca- 
thedral Churches of Great Britain, with 
engravings; by J. Storey. 4 vols 8vo. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Part II. and III. of Lives of Eminent 
Scotsmen. 2s. 6d. each. 

The Life of David Haggart, alias John 
Wilson, &c. &c. containing an account of 
his Robberies, Burglaries, Murders, Trials, 
Escapes, and other remarkable adven- 
tures; written by himself while under 
sentence of Death. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Joseph Howell ; 
by the Rev. Hugh Howell, rector of Bal- 
laugh, Isle of Man. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

The Royal Martyr; or, Memoirs of the 
Public and Private Life of her late Ma- 
jesty, from the earliest period to her la- 
mented death ; in parts, 2s. 

BOTANY. 

Part I. of Botanical Illustrations; being 
a series of Figures, designed to illustrate 
the Terms employed in a Course of Lec- 
tures on Botany, with descriptions; by 


W. Jackson Hooker, h. L. D. oblong 4to. - 


Gs. plain, or 10s. 6d. coloured. 

Promarium Britannicum; an Histori- 
cal and Botanical Account of Fruits 
known in Great Britain; by Henry 
Philips, 8vo. 

Vegetable Materia Medica of the Unit- 
ed States, or Medical Botany ; containing 
a Botanical, General, and Medical His- 
tory of Medicinal Plants indigenous to the 
United States, with coloured engravings ; 
by William P. C. Barton, M.D. 2 vols. 
4to. £.6u6s. 

CLASSICS. 

The Lyrics of Horace; being the first 
four books of Odes, translated by the Rev. 
Francis Wrangham, M.A.F.R.S. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Treatise on the newly-discovered 
White Vinegar, called Pyroligneous Acid ; 
with detailed directions for its application 
to Pickling and every other domestic pur- 
pose. 6d. 

DRAMA. | 
Pet : from the German of Goethe. 


The Double Wedding: a Dramatic 
Ballet, in two Acts; by T. Wilson. 1s. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 


A new edition of Blair’s First Cate 
chism for Children, to which is now added 
the Accidents of Children, with caution. 


engravings by the original author. 


Familiar Dialogues on interesting sub. 
jects, intended for the amusement and in- 
struction of young ladies in their hours of 
leisure on Sundays. 3s. 

The Young Reviewers ; or, the Poems 
dissected ; half-bound, Is. 6d. 

The Reader’s Guide; being a Collec- 
tion of Pieces in Prose and Verse, design- 
ed to exemplify an entire new system of 
Notation, in which an attempt is made to 
reduce the Art of Reading to a simplicity 
hitherto unattained by any former work 
upon the subject; by William Andrew. 
12mo. 4s. bound. 

The Literary and Scientific Class Book ; 
consisting of three hundred and sixty-five 
Reading Lessons; with a thousand ques- 
tions for examination ; by the Rev. John 
Platts. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 

An Introduction to the Grammar of the 
Latin Tongues principally taken from the 
Eton Latin Grammar, but having the 
Syntax and Prosody in English, with 
Questions. 2s. 6d. bound. 

The Menagerie: a Reward for good 
Children. Is, 

Ralph Richards, the Miser. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Theodore or, the Crusaders: a tale 
for Youth; by Mrs Hofland, with 24 en- 
gravings. 5s. half-bound. 

Polar Scenes, exhibited in the voyages 
of Heamskirk and Berentz to the north- 
ern regions, and in the adventures of four 
Russian sailors, interspersed with moral 
and religious reflections for youth, with 
36 engravings. 5s. 

The Indian Cabinet opened, in which 
many natural curiosities are rendered & 
source of amusement to young minds, by 
the explanations of a mother. Price 2s. 6d. 
half-bound. 


The Original Rhythmicel Grammar of 


the English Language, 


Selections from Lucian, with a Latin 
Translation and English Notes ; to which 
are subjoined, a Mythological Index and 
a Lexicon; compiled for the use of 
Schools; by John Walker, 12mo. 8s. 64. 

A new Greek and English Lexicon to 
the New Testament, on the plan of Daw- 
son’s Greek and Latin Lexicon; by the 
Rev. H. Laing, L.L.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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FINE ARTS. 

An Account of a new Process in Paint- 
ing, in two parts. Part I. Remarks on 
its general correspondence with peculiari- 
ties of the Venetian School. Part II. 
Supplementary details explanatory of the 
process: with Miscellaneous Observations 
on the Arts of the Sixteenth Century. 8vo. 
ts. bds. 

A New Drawing-book in the Chalk 
Manner; by Samuel Prout, containing 12 
Views in the North of England; atlas 
Ato. [5s 

Illustrations of Taming the Shrew, be- 
ing the second number of Illustrations of 
Shakspeare, from Pictures painted by R. 
Smirke, R.A. imperial 8vo. 18s., royal 14s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A Grammar of general Geography, for 
the use of schools and young persons, with 
maps and engravings; new edition cor- 
rected and modernized; by the Rev. J. 
Goldsmith, author of the Grammar of 
British Geography, &c. &c. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

An Essay on the Geography of North 
Western Africa; by T. Edward Bowdich, 
Esq. 

HISTORY. 

A History of Brazil, comprising its Geo- 
graphy, Commerce, Colonization, Abori- 
ginal Inhabitants, &c. &c., illustrated by 
27 plates and 2 maps; by James Hen- 
derson. 4to. £.3013u6d. bds. 

A History of Madeira, with 27 colour- 
od engravings ; imperial 8vo. £.202s. 

HERALDRY. 

Regal Heraldry ; the Armorial Insignia 
of the Kings and Queens of England, 
from coeval authorities ; by Thomas Wil- 
lement, Heraldic Artist to the King. 4to. 
£.202s, 

LAW. 

Hammond’s Digest of Chancery Re- 
ports, 2 vols. royal Svo. £.1n8s. 

Hancock on the Laws of Pestilence. 8s. 

Report of the Committee of the Society 
for the improvement of Prison Discipline, 
ind the reformation of Juvenile Offend. 
ers. 2s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Advice to the Young Mother in the 
Management of Herself and Infant; by a 
Member of the Roya} College of Surgeons. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

_ A Statement of Facts tending to estab- 
lish an estimate of the true value and 
present estate of Vaccination ; by Sir Gil- 
bert Blane. 

Lucidus Ordo, comprising a course of 
Studies on Musical Science, with Skeleton 
and Planary Exercises, for the purpose of 
elf-instruction ; by J. Rolle, musician in 
ordinary to his Majesty. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

Part I. Vol. 5. of the Supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica; edited by Mac- 
vey Napier, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 4to. &.145s. 
bds. 


MUSIC. 

Holy! Holy! Holy! an Anthem for 
three voices and chorus. 

The Lord’s Prayer, a Solo, Treble, or 
Tenor Laudate (“* Ye Servants of the all 
bounteous Lord”’), a favourite quartetto, 
sung at the Drury-lane Oratorio, and at 
the royal Spanish and other chapels. 

Thoughts on the Music and Works of 
Psalmody, as at present used among the 
members of the Church of England ; by the 
Rev. Rann Kennedy, A.M. 8vo. 4s. bds. 

Webb’s improved Psalmody, contain- 
ing all the established Church Tunes, with 
numerous adaptations, from Handel, Pur- 
cell, Corelli, Haydn, Webbs, sen. &c. and 
various original tunes by the author. 

A Collection of 24 Origirial Tunes, set 
to choice hymns and psalms ; by Webbe, 
cen. and jun. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

A Physiological Essay on the Sensibili- 
ty of Animals: being the first part of a 
series of enquiries on the nature of Life ; 
by G. W. 8vo. 

Twelve Essays on the Proximate 
Causes of the Aggregate and Atomic Phe- 
nomena of the Universe; Physical, Me- 
chanical, Chemical, and Organic; by Sir 
Richard Phillips, illustrated with engrav- 
ings. 9s. bds. 

NOVELS. 

De Willenberg; or, the Talisman: a 
Tale of Mystery; by J. M. H. Hales, 
Esq. 4 vols. 12mo. £.1 2s. 

Letters from Wetzlar, developing the 
authentic particulars on which the Sor- 
rows of Werter are founded; by Major 
James Bell. 

POETRY. 

Poetical Essays on the Character of 

Pope, as a Poet and Moralist: and on the 
age and Objects most fit for Poetry ; 
by Charles Lloyd. 12mo. 3s. 

Poetical Fragments; by Richard Bax- 
ter. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Lays on Land ; by Ismael Fitzadam. 7s. 

The Oid English Squire: a Poem in 
ten Cantos ; imperial 8vo. £.1011.6d. 

Hero and Leander; a Tale of Love, 
translated from the Greek; by Francis 
Adam. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Rouge et Noir, and other pieces; f. cap. 
8vo. 7s. 


The Lay of the First Minstrel; by Jas. 


Grocatt. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Don Juan, Cantos 3,4, 5; Svo. 9s. 6d. 


f. cap. 7s. 
A Familiar Treatise on Disorders of the 
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Stomaert: and Bowen, &c.; 
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Powers on the Formauen anc 
tema anc oF other 


Vol IV. of the New Serie of Han 
card: Parzamentary Debates, comtamung 
tae om Houses. from the 
opeming of the last Semicon to the 24 of 

The Beroration of National Prosper- 
ty sewn to be practieaiie 
auther of Junme identi 

of Condolence to bie Majesty 
om the Death of bs Koval Comort; by 
Signor (rmom Bariesco, written whilst 
performing quarantine im the Channel, 
after enduring slavery for 40 years. ia 


THLOLGGT. 


Reply tw Samuel Lee, M.A. profess 
A Acaine im the of Cambruige: 
to hie Remarks op the new 
Trammiation of the Bihic from the Heorew 
Text ; by Bellamy, Author of the 
Himmory of all 

Part L of Practical Lectures cpon the 
Gospel of John. compriming the first x 
chapters; by the Kes. Jonn Rogers Pr- 
man. MLA. Sra icin 

A Sermen preached at the Coronation 
of Bing George the Fourth, m the Abbey 
Courch W July 19, 1821; by 
Edward Lord Archbishop of York, 4e0. 2s. 

A Funeral Sermon for Caruline Queen 
of Engiand, delivered at Paritament-conrt 
chapel on Sunday, August 19, 1921; by 
Mr J. Fou, I. 

The World that God made; or, Bible 
Truths. 62 

The Importamt Search; being an ad- 
monition to Prufessing Christians, on the 
unportant study of the Bible, as comtain- 
mg the words of Eternal Life 62. 

Scripture Teaching. the Fundament- 
al Doctrmes of Chrisuanity explained and 
enforced in the words of Scripture nself. 

A Sermon on the Death of her late Ma- 
jesty Queen Caroline; by the Kev. J. 
Evans, Malmesbury, Is 

Village Prayers; or, short and plain 
forms of Devotion, for the use of Fami- 
hes; by a Clergyman of the Church of 
England 12mo. sewed Is 
the rapid civilization of the Negroes in 
the Colony of Sierra Leone, wherein the 
power of the gorpel ie strikingly Gisplay- 
ed. Svo. 2s 

A short Examination and Defence of 
in the office of Bap- 


List of New 


ame the of che Cher-: 
of Engiand; bs 2Ciergr man 6c 

A to the Bew. Wika, 
AM m reply to bes, tie 
Banoo of Pevervorvagh $7 question 3. 

The Education of the Camstian Mam 
ter: a Sermon preached at ; oy 
Muordaust Bernard, B.A ls 

Kiefiertions om the Public Minsery of 
Chr. deduced frum the reeords of th 
four be the late Mr 

A Sermon preached m the Chapel of & 
Sevioursgate. York, Auguct 5, 1621. 
occamon of the death of Mrs Catherine 
Cappe; by the Rex. C. Wellbeloved 

The Hascors of Liberty, 
the fir: propagation of = 
Britzin. m the death of George III: 

Pimecks County Histories. cach coun- 
ty separate and complete m itself, evr 
tang its History, Topograpbs, Antqu- 
ties, Ac and 
with 2 travelimg map. Is each 

New Picture of Dublin, formmne 2 
plete Guide im the Irish Metropole; 

James M*Gregor. 10s 
VOYAGES AXD TRAVELS. 

Part L Vol VL of the Journal of Mo 
dern Vorages and Travels, comtaiminc 
Onto Von Kotzebuc’s Vovage round tix 
World, Part L with man; plate oc 
mage; price Je Gd sewed, 4s. 

The World m Minizture, third 
being Turkey, im 6 vole 12mo. 
ted by 73 coloured engravings; comprr- 
ing 2 descriztion of the Manners, Cu» 
toms, Dresses, and Character of its Inhs- 
tbitants. 

EDINBURGH. 

The Croisade: or the Palmer's 
mage; a Metrical Romance; by Chari 
Kerr, Faq. Svo. 10s. 62 

Dr Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Ero- 
nomy of Large Towns, No. IX. On te 
tian and Civic Economy of Towns. Price 
1s. Published Quarterly. This Numbe 
commences the Second Volume. The Fire 
price 


on the advantage of Establishing the™ ™ 
Large Towns, Svo. ls. 
Dr Chalmers’ Sermons preached im th 
Tron Church, Glasgow. New Editor. 
Svo. 10s. Gd bds 
Letters on the Nature and Tendency 
the Gospel ; by David Russel, Minster 
the Gospel, Dundee, 12mo. 5s. bde 
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ECROPE. 
The mteiiagence recerved fom 


simce our lest commsts of 
cme than accounts of plots and 
every part of the ; 
sad we cas gve cede tw the a- 

unte factioms 
amd cabs, supported br the populace, 
begun to msurp the authority that 


properiy belomgs to the executive Ip 
Clube, is saxd, that they openiy 
‘ies ther wish for 2 republic. This 


"7. which was begun m the provinces, 
under the auspices of Riego. bas been 
ccneed Dy the capital, and m thes tempest 
factions, the constitution re- 
established is ip danger of bemg 

Accurdimg to am account m the 
real, Madrad paper, of the Sch ult, 
(eneral Ruego has been imduced to cous- 
2R Insane project of some French 
tO attempt 2 revolutiomary move- 
ment m France. The mames of these 
-cugramts are Husson and Memtaricot. In 
im wdgings of the latter at Saragossa a 
proclamation was found; also 
“cme pretended patricuc semgs to be sung 
y the regemerated Fremch army! Mon- 
“ot hes been arrested and conducted to 
‘sca Husson appears to have escaped 
preseat. General Vaudomcourt, 
« French military officer of comsiderable 
sents, who has lately quitted the Pied- 
montane 
an xe of Montarict 
set Pied:nontese officers (refugees) at 
Sarcelona, betrayed a very hostile dispo- 
“00 when they heard of the measures 
against Riego. Orders were dis- 
‘ened to arrest them. 


Osequence of orders from Madrid, been 
amusned to Lerida. At first he resisted 
Mandate, and presented himself at the 
“ates of Saragossa with a band of armed 
‘men; but the refused hum en- 
ance, and he was at last induced to retize. 
ii« addressed a prociamation to “the brave 
~<hers and patriots of the army of Arra- 
eon,” dated Pina, September 3, in which 
¢kclaums against the irregular manner 
*tuch be has been dismissed from the 
“ultary command of the province, a step 
“"uch, he considers, has been provoked 
“ atrocious calummnies, and solemnly 


1 


tows bs umshaken to the cor- 
couse. The at the 
tama m Madd. trikes bis pert, 
kmg’s 

have decaded. that all oties should 
be aboizsbed m ther meetmes, and that 
This whack @ mi 
tamom of the French Jacobs of 1792, 
bas been adopter’ Dy several 

Notwithstanding these threatemime 
pearances, however, accordimg to private 
letters of the 20th Sept. tranquillity cene- 
rally prevailed the capstal. Gen. Saiva- 
dor. am officer of repetztiom had been ap- 
peteted mimister of war; and Marills, 
who had been compelicd to resign his 
situation of Captzin-gemeral, at Madrad, 
had agam resumed bts office, had crga- 
2 new military pole, and an- 
nounced, by proclamation, to the citizens 
thom. at all hazards, to prevemt disturbance, 
by the signal pumishment of persoms dis- 
posed to act im hostility to the aw. The 
factious club of the Fomtama dOro had 
also been closed, and several of its most 
furous orators arrested. 

To add to the miseries of this unhappy 
country, im the midst of these political 
@ malignant fever broke out 
some weeks since in Cataloma, and con- 
timmes to make dreadful ravages. The 
fever appeared first at Barcelometta, a 
suburb of Barcelona, and as commse- 
mication was mumeditely cut of, was 
hoped by that precaution that the town 
might be saved ; but it had made its ap- 
equally fatal, and om the 12th ult. the 
it im all directions Even the munici- 
pal authorities and miistary force, whose 
presence must be so essential in such 
emergencies, to preserve order, partook of 
the panic, and were leaving the city. 
The fever is described to be of the most 
malignant kind, and very few of those 
whe had been attacked with i escaped. 
The mumber of persons who have quitted 
Barcelona is stated to be from 35,000 to 


; 
>> 
ay 
Re 
Diego, Who was iatery appomt- 
\aptain-gemeral of Arragon, has. m 
40,000, who are scattered im different 4% 3; 
talonia is in desolation: the unhappy m- 
habitants withdraw to the mountaim, 
3a 
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whence they are repulsed by the peasantry, 
and die of famine and misery. . 

The government have decreed that no 
communication should be held between 
Barcelona and the rest of Spain; and the 
fever having been communicated by a fo- 
reign vessel to Marseilles, the French 
government have also promulgated a 
royal ordinance upon the subject, ordering 
the immediate establishment of a cordon 
of health to be extended along the fron- 
tiers of Spain, between which kingdom 
and France all communication is limited 
to one prescribed route, and travellers 
will be subjected to the performance of 
quarantine. Upwards of 67,000 pass- 
ports were delivered before the establish- 
ment of the cordon. 

PorTUGAL.—In this country the Cor- 
tes are employed in modifying and com- 
pleting the constitution. ‘That assembly 
was occupied, in its late deliberations, 
with the regulation of his Majesty’s coun- 
cil of state. The council is to consist of 
eight members, chosen by the king, but 
from a triple list of names which the Cor- 
tes are to provide. It was first decreed 
that each member of the council should 
attend the sittings of the Cortes, and have 
a vote in the affairs of his own depart. 
ment ; but, after a debate upon the sub- 
ject, it was resolved that they should not 
have a vote, nor even be present. The 
remaining regulations are mere matters of 
form. By a decree of the Cortes, a new 
national cockade has been adopted for 
Portugal. The colours are white and 
blue. 

In the sitting of the Cortes on the 28th 
August, a vote was read from the minister 
of the Interior, requiring to know “ whe- 
ther his Majesty could appoint one of his 
councillors to the office of one of the Se- 
cretaries of State for the several depart- 
ments into which the affairs of the king- 
dom are divided?” This question was 
discussed with great vehemence. One 
deputy declared that the minister had 
sinister views in propounding it, which 
he would expose if it were persisted in ; 
another proclaimed it a “maneeuvre,” and 
many declared that a power of nomina- 
tion would be an inroad upon the consti- 
tution. After a warm debate, it was de- 
cided, “ that the king cannot appoint 
one of his councillors to such secretary- 
ship, nor to any other office or employ- 
ment.” 

TURKEY, Russia, AND GREECE.— 
The apprehensions of an immediate war 
between Russia and Turkey have now 
nearly ceased ; and the foreign journals 
now express a confident opinion that there 
will be no interruption to the peace which 
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subsists ; in confirmation of which it is 
stated, that the Turkish troops have re- 
ceived orders to evacuate Wallachia and 
Moldavia ; and that the Russian force on 
the frontiers of Moldavia had fallen back 
to their former positions. The trade be. 
tween Constantinople and Odessa has al. 
so been resumed, and the passage of the 
Dardanelles is again free. 

The answer of the Turkish govern. 
ment to the Russian ultimatum appears 
in some of the German papers. It states 
in substance, that “ the Porte has al. 
ways respected treaties with other powers, 
and especially with Russia. The ener- 
getic and extraordinary measures taken 
against the Greeks were only directed 
against rebellious subjects. Every go- 
vernment has the right, and even con- 
tracts the obligation, to punish traitors, 
and all who disturb public order. The 
Ottoman government has disapproved of 
the excesses committed by the populace ; 
but the people had taken up arms en 
masse to defend their religion and the le- 
gitimate throne. It promises that Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia shall be evacuated, 
when the insurrection, of which they 
were the theatre, should be entirely sup- 
pressed, and peace and order re-establish- 
ed there. The detention of some ship 
laden with corn, in the Bosphorus, or in 
the port of Constantinople, it says, was a 
measure commenced by the necessity of 
storing the capital with provisions; be- 
sides, it was the loca] authorities who adopt- 
ed this measure, without waiting for orders 
from the government: finally, it states 
that the Christians provoked this step, 
because their privateers kept the Darda- 
nelles in a state of blockade ; the Porte, 
however, is willing to grant a reasonable 
indemnity to such Russian subjects as 
shall prove that they have sustained less 
by the measure ; and the free navigation 
of the Streight shall be re-established. 
The Porte never entertained any other 
views than the punishment of the guilty ; 
and it finally promises, that all faithful 
and pacific subjects shall continue to en- 
joy the protection of the laws, and shall 
not be molested in the exercise of their 
religious worship.” 

In conformity with the sentiments ¢X- 
pressed in the above document in respect 
to the Greeks, the Grand Signior has ad- 
dressed a manifesto to all persons im au- 
thority within his empire, in which he 
commences with displaying, in pompous 
terms, the blessings enjoyed by the Greeks 
under the Turkish Government—he de- 
plores and condemns their rebellious con- 
duct—and states, that the government, 
in its treatment of them, has fully ac 
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quitted itself of all the duties of mercy— 
and, on the other hand, that it has in- 
quired into the conduct of those concern. 


ed in the revolt—and, after a previous 


conviction, has inflicted the necessary pu- 
nishment. The manifesto concludes with 
prohibiting all further violence or vexa- 
tion to the persons or property of the 
peaceable and innocent Greeks, and threat- 
ning the severest vengeance in case these 
commands should be disobeyed. 

Another Turkish document has been 
published dated the 18th of July. It is 
addressed by the Grand Visier to Count 
Nesselrode, the Russian minister of fo- 
reign affairs, in consequence of the refu- 
sal of Baron Strogonoff to receive the an- 
swer of the Porte to the Russian ultima. 
tum. The Grand Visier’s language to 
Count Nesselrode is highly complimen- 
tary to his justice, moderation, and pa- 
cilic sentiments ; whilst the ambassador 
is charged, with more candour than cour- 
tesy, with falsifying the facts which he 
was in the habit of communicating to his 
court. The Porte evidently regarded 
Strogonoff as an inveterate enemy, all 
whose efforts were directed to light up a 
war between the two powers, which will 
account for the harsh truths which have 
been addressed to him. Count Nessel- 
rode is said to be opposed to hostilities, 
and to be upheld in his opposition by the 
mperor. 

The insurgent Greeks in the Morea 
continue the contest against the Turks in 
the meantime ; and an article in the Ger- 
man papers dated from Semlin, of the 3d 
ult. asserts, that about the middle of Au- 
gust, the Turkish army, commanded by 
the Pacha of Salonichi, was completely 
defeated in the district of Cassandra, by 
a force of 20,000 Greeks, under the com- 
mand of Alexander Stagirita. Among 
the numerous prisoners are said to be 400 
Jews, who, from hatred to the Greeks, had 
formed themselves into a volunteer corps 
in Salonichi. It is added, that though 
the Greeks treated their Turkish prison- 
ers with moderation, they mutilated the 
Jews in the cruelest manner, by cutting 
off their hands and noses. 

The Grand Visier has addressed a let- 
ter to the Governor General of the Mo- 
rea, and the commander of the Turkish 
army before Athens, directing them to 
take measures to protect and preserve 
the monuments of antiquity in that city 
and its environs, as a mark of esteem to 
the king of England, at the instance of 
whose ambassador the injunction from 


pre Grand Visier has been transmit- 
te 


writer of the account, landing at several 


ASIA. 

CEYLON.—By accounts from Ceylon 
of the 9th of April last, it appears that 
the most undisturbed tranquillity reigned 
throughout that island. Improvements 
on a large scale have lately been going 
on, under the superintendance of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Wright, of the Royal engi- 
neers. An extensive inland navigation 
has just been completed and opened, to 
facilitate the communication between Co- 
lombo and the north end of the island, 
during the south-west monsoon ; and se- 
veral hundred miles of new road have 
been laid out, and nearly finished, through- 
out the interior of the island. 


AMERICA. 

Unirep States.—The transfer of 
the Floridas to the United States is now 
completed, as appears by the following 
letter from Philadelphia, dated August 
10th.—** At length I am happy to in- 
form gou, that the fleet with the Spanish 
troops sailed from Augustine for the Ha- 
vannah, on the 17th July; it consisted 
of ten sail of vessels ; the number of troops 
on board was nearly 500, and the num- 
ber of civil officers and persons attach- 
ed to government, including their fami- 
lies, was 200.” 

By accounts received from Baltimore, 
Washington, Philadelphia, and New York, 
of the date of 2d September, we are sorry 
to learn that a fever of a malignant nature 
prevails in various parts of the Union. 

The accounts from Long Island, Bal- 
timore, Amelia Island, and Norfolk, are 
very calamitous.—The whole of Amelia 
Island is retained as a perfect hospital, 
not one family being weil, and in many 
instances not one to assist another. So 
dreadful, indeed, is the disease, that there 
is not one sentinel to do duty. A New 
York paper, of the 30th August, says— 
“© We are sorry to perceive, from the 
Franklin Gazette, that the malignant fe- 
ver continues to make serious ravages 
among our fellow-citizens at Baltimore. 
Four fell victims to it in the twenty-four 
hours ending on Sunday morning, and 
six more during the twenty-four hours 
ending Monday morning.” 

Mexico.—At the above date accounts 
had reached the United States from Texas, 
which give a lamentable description of 
that province ; bands of patriots (as they 
call themselves,) plunder and destroy the 
country, and there is no foree to oppose 
them. The most formidable of these 
consists of Indians. In one night, 200 
fires were seen along the coast ; and the 
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places, found a great number of arms and 
legs—sad proofs of the victims of these 
cannibals. It appears to be a mere ren- 
dezvous for pirates and outlaws. 

SoutH AMERICA.—By accounts from 
Buenos Ayres of the 19th July, it appears 
that a decisive engagement had taken 
place between the forces in that city and 
those under General Ramirez, in which 
the latter was killed, and his head sent 
to General Rodriguez, the present Su- 
preme Director at Buenos Ayres. It was 
expected that this event would tend to 
restore tranquillity in the province, and 
be the means of opening a regular com- 
munication with the interior. 

Caraccas.—A decisive victory has been 
gained by the republicans in this quarter, 
which is described by General Boliver in 
the following letter to the president of the 
republic of Columbia, published in the 
Correo Extraordinario del Orinoco of the 
25th July, at Angostura :— 

Most Excellent Sir,—Yesteraiy the 
political birth of the republic of Colum- 
bia was confirmed by a splendid victory. 
The divisions of the liberating army hav- 
ing joined in the plains of Tinaquillo on 
the 23d, we marched yesterday morning 
on the head-quarters of the enemy in Ca- 
labozo. 

* The first division, composed of the 
brave British battalion, the brave of the 
Apure, and 1500 cavalry, under the or- 
ders of General Paez. The second com- 
posed of the second brigade of the Guards, 
the battalion of Tiralleurs, Boyaca, and 
Vargas’; and the sacred squadron come 
manded by the undaunted Colonel Ara- 
mendi, under the orders of General Se- 
deno. The third composed of the first 
brigade of Guards, the battalions of rifles, 
grenadiers, vanquisher of Boyaca, Anzoa- 
tegui, and the intrepid Colonel Rondon’s 
regiment of cavalry, under the orders of 
Colonel Plaza. 

** Our march across the mountains and 


through the defiles, which separated us 


from the enemy’s camp, was rapid and 
orderly. At eleven in the morning we 
defiled by our left in front of the enemy, 
and under his fire; we. crossed a rivulet 
where only one man could pass at once, 
of an army on an inaccessible 
v i commanding us in ev 
‘“* The gallant General Paez, at the 
head of the two battalions of his division, 
and the brave Colonel Munoz’s regiment 
of cavalry, attacked the enemy’s right 
with such fury, that in half an hour he 


was thrown into confusion and complete- 


ly routed. It is impossible to do suffi. 


cient honour to the valour of our " 
The British battalion, commanded by the 
meritorious Colonel Farriar, distinguished 


_ itself amongst so many other brave men, 


and suffered a heavy loss of officers. The 
conduct of General Paez in this last and 
most glorious victory of Columbia renders 
him deserving of the highest military 
rank; and I therefore, in the name of 
the Congress, offered on the field of battle 
to appoint him general in chief of the 
army. 

“ None of the second division partook 
in the action, except a part of the Tiral- 
leurs of the Guard, commanded by the 
worthy commandant, Heras. But its ge- 
neral, enraged that all his division could 
not, from the obstacles of the ground, 
join in the battle, charged singly a mass 
of infantry, and fell in the centre in the 
heroic manner that ought to close the 
glorious career of the bravest of Colum- 
bia’s brave. In General Sedeno the Re- 
public has lost a staunch supporter, both 
in peace and war ; none more valiant than 
he, none more obedient to this govern- 
ment. I recommend the ashes of the 
gallant hero to the Sovereign Congress, 
that the honours of a solemn triumph 
may be paid to his memory. . 

** Like grief does the Republic suffer 
in the fall of the dauntless Colonel Plaza, 
who, filled with an unparalleled enthu- 
siasm, threw himself on a battalion of the 
enemy, desiring it to surrender. Colonel 
Plaza is deserving of Columbia’s tears, 
and that Congress confer on him the 
honours due to such distinguished he- 
roism. 

“ The enemy being dispersed, the ar- 
dour of our chiefs and officers was so 
great in the pursuit, that we sustained 
considerable loss in that high class of the 
army. The bulletin will communicate 
their names. The Spanish army exceed- 
cd 6000 men, composed of all the best of 
the pacificatory expeditions. That army 
has ceased to exist: only 400 men will 
have this day taken refuge in Puerto Ca- 
bello. The liberating army had an equal 
force to that of the enemy, but not more 
than a fifth part of it decided the fate of 
the day. Our loss is not great—hardly 
200 in killed and wounded. Colonel Ran- 
gell, who did, as he always does, prodi- 
gies, marched this day to take up @ line 
against Puerto Cabello. 

“ May it please the Sovereign Congress 
to accept, in the name of the heroes whom 
I have the honour to command, the ho- 
mage of a conquered army, the most nu- 
merous and the finest that ever in Colum- 
bia carried arms in a field of battle. 
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«J have the honour to be, with the 
highest consideration, 
** Most excellent Sir, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient 
humble servant, Head-quarters 
of the liberating army, 

* BOLIVAR. 


* Valencia, June 25, 1821.” 


The Jamaica papers of the 11th ult., 
contain copious details of the recent mi- 
litary operations in the Caraccas, and of 
the battle of Calabozo, which seems to 
have been most decisive. As might be 
expected, it has been followed by other 
successes in different quarters. ‘The whole 
province of Caraccas is represented as en- 
tirely free. Colonel Pereira, with his 
little army, composed of only 800 men, 
attempted to oppose the advance of Boli- 
var; but though his troops fought brave- 
ly, they were overpowered by numbers, 
and forced to capitulate. Pereira, by vir- 
tue of his capitulation, was allowed to 
embark on board a French vessel in La 
Guayra, with such of his troops as chose 
to accompany him; but a few only, it is 
added, accepted this offer. Many of them 
returned to their homes, and others join- 
ed the insurgents. 

The following proclamation was issued 
by General Bolivar, on his taking posses- 
sion of Caraccas :— 

“ Caraquenians! A decisive victory 
has closed the war in Venezuela; but 
one fortified place now remains to be sub- 
dued. But peace, far more glorious still 


than victory, is going to place us in pos- 
session of all the places and of the hearts 
of our enemies. ‘To obtain liberty, ho- 
nour, and repose, we have done every 
thing ; hence every thing will be ours in 
the course of the year. 

*¢ Caraquenians! The General Congress, 
with its wisdom, has given you laws cal- 
culated to ensure your happiness. The 
Liberating Army, with its military virtue, 
has restored you to your homes: hence, 
you are already free. 

Caraquenians ! The union of Vene- 
zuela, Cundimarea, and Quito, have en- 
hanced the splendour of your political ex- 
istence, and laid for ever the foundation 
of its stability. Caraccas is not to be the 
capital of a republic, but the capital of a 
vast department, governed in a manner 
most worthy of its importance. The 
Vice-President of Venezuela enjoys the 
attributes due to a great magistrate, and 
in the centre of the republic you will ever 
find a source of justice, pouring forth its 
blessings through all the channels of the 
country. 

** Caraquenians! Bestow your grati- 
tude on the ministers of the law, who, 
from the sanctuary of justice, have trans- 
mitted to you a code of equality and jus- 
tice. 

Caraquenians: Lavish your admira- 
tion on the heroes who have given birth 


to Columbia. “ BOLIVAR. 


Liberating head-quarters, Caraccas. 
66 June 30, | Ith.” 
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19.— Royal Clemency.—Yesterday the 
Lord Advocate received a warrant from 
his Majesty, declaring his Royal pleasure 
to extend his grace and mercy to fifty-one 
persons against whom true bills for high 
treason were found, before the courts of 
Oyer and Terminer, held in Scotland last 
year, but who were not brought to trial, 
owing to their having absconded. Imme- 
diate orders were, in consequence, given, 
that such of these ns as have been 
taken into custody, should be liberated in 
the course of this day, being that fixed for 
his Majesty's coronation, and all proceed- 
ings against the others have been ordered 
to be discharged, 

23.— The Constitutional Association — 
A true bill was, on Friday the 20th instant, 


found, by the London Grand Jury, against 
Sir John Sewell, Charles Murray, J. B. 
Sharpe, and Longueville Clarke, Members 
and Agents of the Constitutional Society, 
charging them with a conspiracy, in form- 
ing and belonging to an unlawful society, 
and with committing several alleged acts 
of oppression and extortion. 
Extraordinary Steam-boat.—On the 
14th inst., a steam-boat of the American 
twin species was launched, in beautiful 
style, from Mr Brown’s shipbuilding yard, 
Perth, in presence of an immense crowd 
of spectators, attracted by so great a no- 
velty. This singularly-constructed vessel 
is intended to ply at the ferry of Dundee, 
and has been most appropriately named 
the Union—not only from the cireum- 
stance of two boats being joined together, 
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but in reference to the fact, that, like a 
moveable bridge, it wil! unite the hitherto 
disjoined counties of Fife and Forfar. The 
length of the deck is 93 teet, the breadth 
34, the depth 84; the length of keel 78, 
and the distance between the boats 114. 
This vessel is to be propelled by two steam 
engines of 15 horses power each, and the 
paddie-wheel is to revolve in the centre 
between the boats. There are two iron 
helins, one at each extremity ; and the 
stupendous machine is to fly like a shuttle, 
without requiring to be turned round. It 
is, we believe, the only vessel in Britain 
built on this principle, except the one 
which lately plied on the Mersey at Liver- 
pool, and which, from some great defect 
in the construction, has been laid aside. 
The Union, however, is built from the 
model of one of the twin-boats which 
have succeeded so well in America; and 
Mr Brown (whose fame, as the builder of 
the Tourist, stood already high,) has done 
ample justice in materials and workman- 
ship. 

30.—Singular Accident. —On Friday 
the 27th, the Junior Pennecuik Whipman 
Society held their anniversary. Among 
the other amusements were several races, 
in one of which, run by two members of 
the Society for a riding saddle, a remark- 
able accident took place. The riders, when 
at full speed, were each endeavouring to 
take the narrow part of the course at a 
turn, when they run their horses’ heads 
violently against each other, and both ani- 
mals dropt down dead ; one of their skulls 
being actually beat in by the shock. ‘The 
riders were thrown with violence to some 
distance ; but, though severely, were for- 
tunately not dangerously hurt. . 


AUGUST. 


Loss of the Earl Moira Packet.—This 
vessel left the pier-head at Liverpool soon 
after six o’clock on the evening of Wed- 
nesday the Sth instant. The last survivors 
conceive that the number on board, in- 
cluding about six of a crew, was 100 to 
110 persons. When off the Magazines, 
they set all sail, wind blowing fresh from 
WNW. After passing the Gut Buoy, 
No. 1, in attempting to tack, the vessel 
missed stays, and struck on Burbo Bank. 
The passengers, alarmed, flocked up from 
below in multitudes; and some remon- 
strated with the captain, who was observ- 
ed to be intoxicated, bewildered, and un- 
determined. After considerable toil, the 
vessel was again got into deep water, and 
bore away for the Cheshire shore. A great 
number of the passengers requested the 
captain to bear away for Liverpool, as the 
weather locked very black and threaten- 
ing a-head. lic refused, and about ten 
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o'clock the vessel missed stays a second 
time, and grounded on the Wharf Bank, 
off Mock-beggar. It was impossible to 
get her off, and orders were given to strike 
the topmast, and make every thing snug. 
The captain and crew assured the passen- 
gers that the vessel was not in a dangerous 
situation. They therefore determined to 
remain contented until the return of the 
tide, some on deck, others in their ham- 
mocks. When the flood set in, the vessel 


was occasionally lifted, and struck the 


bank. At half past two the vessel filled 
with water fore and aft; the pump hav- 
ing been plied with no effect. Two fine 
horses in the hold were hoisted up: the 
groom wished to ride one of them on 
shore, but was persuaded to desist. The 
horses were washed or thrown overboard. 
The passengers wished a signal to be made, 
to which the captain would not agree, de- 
claring there was no danger ; but a flag 
was carried aloft by a passenger (a printer 
who wore a blue jacket) and made fast. 
Between four and five o’clock, the water 
forced away the cabin-deck windows, and 
the luggage, provisions, &c. were floated 
up, the sea breaking over them. The 
waves increasing with the rising tide, at 
last brought the vessel on her broadside. 
The boat and deck lumber were now 
washed overboard. All who were able 
got upon the shrouds; men, women, and 
children, clung by various means until ex- 
hausted, when they began to drop from 
their holds, and were overwhelmed. One 
tremendous wave carried off from ten to 
fifteen poor souls at once. Every suc- 
ceeding wave appeared to mark its vic- 
tims. The captain, still in a state of in- 
toxication, was among the first who pe- 
rished, exclaiming, ‘* We shall all be lost.” 
He was struck on the breast by a wave, 
and, falling backwards, sunk alongside. 
A female about thirty for a considerable 
time buffetted the waves with two infants 
in her arms. A tremendous sea at length 
struck her: her exhausted children were 
buried for a minute, and the agonized mo- 
ther found them both dead. She uttered 
a shrick, was overwhelmed by another 
wave, and perished with her babes locked 
in her arms. The Hoylake life-boat arrived 
tween seven and eight, and about thirty 
passengers soon dropped into her. The 
commander, whose exertions cannot be 
too highiy praised, was obliged to put 
off, to prevent the boat being swamped. 
They were ail much exhausted, and many 
in a dying state. Another boat, the first 
from Liverpool, belonging to Matthew 
Naill, arrived about eight o'clock, and 
brought eight persons on shore. Before 
the third boat arrived the deck was torn 
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up by the sea, and the mast fell. Many 
of the women were then swept away. 
Twelve got into this boat, including a 
lady, and fifteen sufferers remained cling- 
ing to the wreck ; the greater number of 
whom were afterwards picked up by other 
boats.——There were but two femules sa- 
ved. There were five ladies cabin pas- 
sengers, one of whom was saved. There 
were thirty-three cabin passengers in all, 
sixteen only of whom were saved. The 
number saved may be stated at about 
seventy, leaving about forty supposed to 
have perished. Many of those on board 
it is believed were of most respectable fa- 
milies, on their way to meet his Majesty 
in Ireland, and carried with them consi- 
derable property. About thirty bodies 
were cast on shore and decently interred. 
Among these were a Mr M‘Leish of 
Port-Glasgow, lately a merchant in Glas- 
gow; and Captain Bagnall, on the half- 
pay of the 27th regiment. The latter 
gentleman plunged into the sea, and at- 
tempted to reach the land by swimming, 
but perished in the attempt. 

Field Preaching.—At the Manchester 
Sessions on the 3lst ult. Mr Samuel 
Waller, a lay-preacher amongst the pri- 
mitive Methodists, was charged with ob- 
structing the King’s highway at Ashton- 
under-Line, by street-preaching, on Sun- 
day the 17th of June last. The Jury, 
after deliberating about 50 minutes, re- 
turned a verdict of guilty——The defend- 
ant was then sentenced by the Court to 
three months imprisonment in the New 
Bailey, and to give security himself in 
£.50, and two sureties in £.25 each, for 
his good behaviour for two years.—It ap- 
pears that Mr Waller is a tradesman of 
respectable station, and of unexception- 
able character. 

DEATH OF THE QUEEN.—This sud- 
den and unlooked-for event took place on 
the 7th instant, at half-past ten o’olock 
at night. Her Majesty attended Drury- 
Lane Theatre on Monday the 29th ult. 
in good health; but felt indisposed next 
morning, and her illness was first com- 
Municated to the public by the following 
bulletin, dated Brandenburgh-House, the 
2d August—“ Her Majesty has had an 
4 obstruction of the bowels, attended with 
- inflammation. The symptoms though 
mitigated, are not removed.” This was 
signed by Drs W. S. Maton, Pelham 
Warren, and Henry Holland; and bullet- 
mS continued to be issued daily till her 
Majesty’s decease. Her Majesty lost a 
Steat quantity of blood, and the warm 
bath and other remedies were resorted 
to, but without effect, in removing the 
obstruction. Drs Maton, Warren, and 
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Holland, continued in close attendance ; 
and on Friday the 3d, Dr Ainslie was 
sent for. Messrs Brougham, Denman, 
Wilde, and Dr Lushington, were also in 
attendance. On Saturday the different 
branches of the Royal Family, residing 
in and near the metropolis, sent to make 
inquiries concerning her Majesty's health. 
In the course of that day her Majesty’s 
symptoms varied at intervals, and some- 
times hopes were entertained of her re- 
covery. On Sunday afternoon Dr Bailie, 
his Majesty’s physician, arrived, having 
travelled 120 miles in ten hours. He 
saw the Queen, and entered into consul- 
tation with her physicians. In the course 
of that day a change seemed to have taken 
place for the better. About noon of Tues- 
day, however, she had a relapse, and suf- 
fered considerable pain. Opiates were ad- 
ministered, which had at first a consoling 
effect ; but at two o’clock increased in- 
flammation was visible to every one, and 
the physicians were sent for in all haste. 
A bulletin was issued at four o’clock, an- 
nouncing the unfavourable change which 
had taken place on her Majesty, and from 
this period her situation became gradu- 
ally more alarming until the hour of her 
dissolution. 

Her Majesty continued sensible till 
within a short period of her death. To 
those around her, she frequently declared 
that to die was happiness to her; that 
ever since she had first arrived in Eng- 
land, her enemies had, by plots and con- 
spiracies, endeavoured to destroy her ; 
“‘ and at last,” said her Majesty, ** they 
have destroyed me! but I forgive them. 
I die in peace with all mankind.” Call- 
ing the servant, Mariette Brune, to the 
bed-side, she said—** Your sister Demont 
has done me great injury: her wicked. 
ness has been very great: but tell her 
that I forgive—tell her that with my 
dying breath I forgive her !” 

Intelligence of the Queen’s death was 
immediately communicated to the officers 
of state, and dispatches sent off to ac- 
quaint his Majesty, who had sailed from 
Portsmouth on the 3list July, on his 
voyage to Ireland. ‘The messenger over- 
took his Majesty on board the Royal 
George at anchor off Holyhead, in Wales. 
The king was sensibly affected by the in- 
telligence, and retired to his cabin, where 
he remained several hours, almost alone. 
The Royal squadron immediately lower- 
ed their flags to half-mast, but no minute 
guns were fired; and the messenger re- 
turned with his Majesty’s orders_respect- 
ing the Queen’s funeral, and the court 
mourning, which latter ceremony was 
ordered in the usual manner. 
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Her Majesty was Caroline “Amelia, 
daughter of Charles William Ferdinand, 
Duke of Brunswick, by her Royal High- 
ness Augusta, eldest sister of his late most 
gracious Majesty George III. She was 
born 17th May 1768, and on the 5th April 
1794 married his present Majesty George 
1V. then Prince of Wales, by whom she 
had one daughter, the late lamented Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Saxe-Cobourg. 

The Queen's Funcral.—In her Majes- 
ty’s will, she had given orders that her 
body should be conveyed to Brunswick, 
to be bwied in the sepulchre of her gal- 
lant father; and that for this purpose 
it should be removed from Branden- 
burgh-House within three days after her 
decease. The latter part of this request 
could not be complied with, owing to the 
absence of the King; and because the 
ministry could do nothing in the matter 
before receiving his Majesty’s commands. 
After the return of the messenger, Mon- 
day, the 13th instant was appointed for 
the removal of the body en its way to 
Brunswick ; and notice to this effect was 
given to her Majesty’s executors and 
friends, together with the programme of 
the procession from Brandenburgh-House, 
which it was determined should not pro- 
ceed through the city, but take a bye- 
route out of the metropolis. No part of 
these arrangements it appears gave satis- 
faction to the Queen’s friends, nor to the 
populace of London; and we regret to 
say, that the subsequent attempts to carry 
them into execution, were attended with 
futal consequences. 

A correspondence took place between 
the Queen's ladies and Mr Hobhouse of 
the Secretary of State’s office, relative to 
the time fixed for the removal of her Ma- 
jesty. Lady Anne Hamilton entreated that 
till Wednesday morning might be allow- 
ed. At length Lady Hood wrote to the 
Karl of Liverpool, requesting delay, and 
declaring, that if'a guard of horse accome 
panied the body, as had been determined, 
she foresaw mischief, and she feared blood- 
shed. Her ladyship also feelingly de- 
manded of his lordship to revoke the or- 
der which enforced the carrying of the 
corpse out of the direct road. Lord Liver- 
pool replied, that orders had been given 
for the conveyance of the body to Bruns« 
wick as nearly as possible in obedience to 
the intentions of her late Majesty ; that 
Monday had been fixed for the proces- 
sion, but that he had agreed with Dr 
Lushington, that the body should not be 
removed till Tuesday, and that he could 
not alter the last order. 

‘On Monday 13th instant, the London 
Common Council also met, and unani- 
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mously passed resolutions expressive of 


their admiration of her Majesty’s charac. 
ter, and of their regret at her death, and 
declaring their intention of accompanying 
the body through the city, in the event 
of its passing that way. In consequence 
of the last of these resolutions, the she- 
riffs, with the remembrancer, proceeded to 
the Secretary of State’s office, and inform. 
ed Mr Hobhouse of the great anxiety 
which the citizens felt to pay respect to 

the royal remains. Mr Secretary Hob. 

house informed Mr Waithman, that it 

was customary for royal corpses to be at- 

tended by a military guard, and that the 

military could not pass through the city 

without leave from the Lord Mavor.— 

Mr W. said, that it was easy to coiijmu- 

nicate with the Lord Mayor on the sub- 

ject. Mr Hobhouse promised to take 

the instructions of the Earl of Liverpool. 

Soon after, an answer was sent, that the 

arrangement for the removal of her Ma- 

jesty’s body was completed, and laid be- 

fore the King; and that it was not in-— 
tended that the procession should pass 

through the city on the way from Bran- 

denburgh-house to Harwich. 

Accordingly, on the morning of Tues. 
day her Majesty’s body was removed, in. 
the face of a solemn protest by Dr Lush- 
ington and Mr Wylde her executors, and 
proceeded on the route marked out by 
ministers. The public feeling had been 
strongly excited on the subject, and mul- 
titudes thronged to Brandenburgh-house 
in the morning, uncertain in what direc- 
tion the procession was to move, but de- 
termined, it appeared, to oppose its de- 
parture from London, except through the 
city, in which they were ultimately suc- 
cessful, but unfortunately not before some 
lives were lost in the contest. 

The cavalcade proceeded at a slow pace, 
and had reached Kensington church, 
when its farther progress was opposed by 
an impenetrable mass of carts, waggons, 
and other vehicles, which were thrown 
across the road in endless disorder. It 
was found impossible to advance, and the 
procession, after halting for an hour, was 
obliged to turn down in another direction. 
It was again stopped at Hyde Park, and 
forced back. A considerable augmenta- 
tion was now made to the military, both 
horse and foot ; the populace had also 1n- 
creased in number and in confidence, and 
at Cumberland gate, leading out of Hyde- 
park, into Oxford-street, a conflict aros¢ 
in which two lives were lost, and a num- 
ber of persons were wounded. The pro- 
cession still kept on its way down the 
Edgeware-road, towards the suburbs, but 
when they arrived opposite Tottenham- 
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court-road, all the outlets, except those 
which led to the city, were so completely 
blocked up by carts, waggons, and other 
vehicles, that the further advance of the 
procession was completely arrested, and 
they were obliged to pass down Drury 
lane into the Strand, and from thence 
through the heart of the city of London. 
At the gates of the city, the military were 
refused entrance by the Lord Mayor, with 
the exception of the guard of honour, con- 
sisting of the Horse Guards, Blues; and 
the procession then passed quietly through 
the city. After its departure from Lon- 
don, nothing farther occurred to disturb 
the procession. In the church at Col- 
chester, however, an altercation took place 
between the Queen’s executors and those 
appointed by Government to conduct the 
funeral. Her Majesty had expressed a 
wish to have a plate on the coffin, with 
an inscription in which she is styled the 
injured Queen of England, and Dr Lush- 
ington, while the body was lying in the 
church at Colchester, had this plate screw- 
ed on the coffin. Sir George Nayler, who 
was charged by government with the 
conducting of the funeral, insisted that 
this plate should be taken off, which, by 
the aid of the civil authorities, was ef- 
fected, Dr Lushington protesting against 
the illegality of the proceeding. 

The body was embarked at Harwich 
on Thursday the 15th, and was landed 
at Stade on the 20th, from whence it was 
conveyed by land to Brunswick, and de- 
posited in the family vault, with due so- 
lemnity, at 10 o’clock'on the night of the 
24th. The procession was met at some 
distance from Brunswick, by a number of 
‘the inhabitants, dressed in deep mourn- 
ing; and the greatest respect was evin- 
ced by all ranks for the memory of the 
deceased, the funeral car being drawn into 
the city by the inhabitants. Lord and 
Lady Hood, Lady Anne Hamilton, Dr 
and Mrs Lushington, Mr and Mrs Wylde, 
Mr W. Austin, and all the members of 
her Majesty’s Household, attended her 
remains from London to Brunswick. At 
that place Dr Lushi made another 
unsuccessful effort to restore the plate 
which had been taken from the coffin at 
Colchester. Alderman Wood attended the 
funeral to Brunswick at his own charge. 

20.—The Rev. Colin Fraser, mission- 
ary preacher at Fort Augustus, who has 
been recently presented by the family of 
Lovat to the living of the parish of Kil- 


tarlity, was to have preached in the pa-' 


rish church on Sunday week, but was 


obstructed by some of the parishioners,’ 


who had the night before’ shut up the 
doors and windows of the church by 
VOL. Ix. | 
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holdfasts and additional locks, thereby to 
prevent the possibility of getting admit. 
tance. Mr Fraser, however, preached 
in the open air, notwithstanding many at. 
tempts that were made to interrupt him. 

Suspension Pier at Newhaven.—This 
novel and elegant structure, which has 
been some time in at Trinity, 
a little west of Newhaven, under the su- 
perintendance of Captain Brown, R. N. 
was opened to the public on Tuesday the 
14th inst. in presence of a numerous and 


most respectable party of gentlemen, who | 


attended upon the occasion. The pier 
was decorated with flags, and presented 
an interesting appearance. Soon after 
eleven o’clock, the Lord Provost and Ma- 
gistrates of Edinburgh, and other gentle- 
men present, accompanied by Captain 
Brown, Mr Scott of Trinity, Mr Crichton, 
Mr Stevenson, Mr Ramsay, and other 
proprietors, walked in procession from 
the Trinity Hotel alongst the pier, from 
whence they embarked in two steam- 
boats, attended by a band of music, two 
vessels stationed on’ each side of the pier 
firing a salute; and, after an excursion 
tothe Roads, returned, and partook of 
an elegant cold collation provided by Mr 
M‘Laren of the Trinity Hotel, under a 
tent erected on the platform at the ex- 
tremity of the pier, to which upwards of 
300 sat down. We understand the scien- 
tific gentlemen present expressed them- 
selves completely satisfied with the de- 
sign and execution of the pier, which re- 
flects the highest credit on the skill and 
ingenuity of Captain Brown. It is 700 
feet long, with a depth of seven feet wa- 
ter at lowest ebb. 

27.—Careless Driving.—At York as- 
sizes, on the 21st instant, a gentleman 
obtained £.200 damages against the pro- 
prietors of the Glasgow mail, for injury 
sustained by the plaintiff, from the negli- 
gent driving of the coachman, whereby 
the coach was upset, and the plaintiff's 
leg was broken in two places. James 
Auld, coach-driver, was also tried at the 
assizes for the county of Durham last 


week, on a charge of manslaughter, in 


killing Mr Whitaker, and Mr Donaldson, 
by overturning the Edinburgh mail. He 
was found guilty, and sentenced to nine 
months imprisonment. 

Breach of promise of Marriage.—At 
the York assizes, an action for a breach 
of promise of marriage was brought by 


Captain Davison, of Ayton, against Miss 


Wilson, formerly of the same place, but 
now of Guisborough. The plaintiff is 68 
years of age, and the defendant 64 Af- 


ter the case had been opened, the learned 


arrangement, 
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which was agreed to, and a verdict of 
£.20 given to the plaintif{!—This trial 
excited much interest, and was produc- 
tive of much amusement, 
30.—New Parish in Edinburgh.—At 
the monthly meeting of the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh, held yesterday, a memo- 
rial was presented from the Governors 
of Heriot’s Hospital, proposing, that the 
grounds belonging to that Hospital, north 
of the Calton Hill, and situated in South 
Leith parish, should be erected into a 
new parish, guoad sacra, in which the 
Governors should build and endow a new 
church, from certain funds to be levied 
according to a plan specified in the me- 
morial, and praying the Presbytery to in- 
terpose their authority for ing this 
proposal into effect. Dr Inglis highly 
approved of the motives of the Governors 
of the Hospital, and proposed that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed to lay the 
memorial before Sir John Connel, Pro- 
curator for the Church of Scotland, for 
his opinion. This was agreed to, and Dr 
Inglis, Dr Brunton, and Mr David Dick- 
son, were appointed a Committee, and to 
report to next meeting of Presbytery. 
Loss of a steam packet by fire.—The 
Robert Bruce steam packet, between Li- 
verpool and Dublin, caught fire on the 
morning of the 28th, when about thirty 
miles from land, owing to a want of at- 
tention to the boilers. She was then be- 
tween point Lines and Holy-head. Cap- 
tain Carlyle immediately steered for land ; 
and the crew and passengers employed 
every exertion to keep down the fire. 
Providentially, in about four hours, they 
succeeded in running her into the creek 
of Cemmies, near Almwch, where she 
was instantly scuttled and sunk, after the 
passengers, twenty-four in number, and 
the crew, consisting of fourteen hands, 
_ with the luggage; &c. were all got safe 
on shore. 
Inquest on George Francis, Riot, &¢.— 
The Coroner’s inquest on this individual, 
who was shot by the Life Guards, in the 
riot which took place at the Queen's fu- 
neral, terminated on Friday night the 
24th instant, when the Jury brought in 
a verdict of wilful murder against a Life. 


dual, and of the other unfortunate per- 
son, Richard Honey, which some factious 
individuals in London contrived should 
be made a public one, another serious 
affray took place between the mob and 
the Life Guards. Fortunately, however, 
peace was restored, by the exertions of 
the civil power, before any fatal conse- 
quences ensued. 
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Tue Kino’s Visit TO IRELayyp.— 
His Majesty sailed from Cowes, in the Isle 
of Wight, on board the Royal George 
Yacht, and accompanied by a suitable 
squadron, on Thursday the 2d instant, in 
the afternoon ; and on Tuesday the ith; 
the Royal squadron east anchor at Holy- 
head, where the King went ashore to visit 
the Marquis of Anglesea at his beautify! 
seat of Plasnewydd. Next day his Ma. 
jesty re-embarked, but the wind continu. 
ing contrary, the squadron did not weigh 
anchor till Saturday the 11th, when they 
stood over for the Irish coast; and next 
afternoon his, Majesty landed at Howth, 
amidst the acclamations of thousands of 
his Irish subjects. 

The King landed on the pier at Howth, 
at half-past four o’clock ; from the Light- 
ning Steam-yacht, and immediately re- 
pared to the Vice-regal Lodge in Phenix 
Park. The winds continuing contrary, 
and the weather boisterous, on a coast that 
afforded no protection, his Majesty was 
induced to try the steam-boat, by which 
means he soon reached the end of his 
journey. Although his arrival was not 
generally expected, yet a considerable 
crowd had assembled, and pressed around 
their Sovereign with the most ardent re- 
spect and loyalty. His Majesty appeared 
deeply affected at these marks of attach. 
ment, and the frank and noble manner 
with which he returned these greetings 
of an affectionate people, has made a deep 
and lasting impression on the minds of 
the people of Dublin. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that his Majesty’s landing in Ire- 
land took place upon his birth-day. After 
remaining in private till Friday, his Ma- 
jesty made his public entrance into the 
capital, in the most magnificent manner, 
amidst the greatest joy and enthusiasm. 

In describing the public entrance of his 
Majesty into Dublin, one of the papers ob- 
serves, that “ to follow the King through 
the detail of particular incidents, which 
heightened the solemnity of this splendid 
scene, would be to attempt to delineate the 
expressions of the individual sentiments 
of countless thousands engaged in univer- 
sal exultation—it was an embodied and 
spontaneous ebullition of popular feeling, 
delightful to behold here, from the mani- 
fest justice of the motive which dictated 
it—it was a grateful display of unanimity 
of sentiment, hailing the approach of @ 
Monarch to their metropolis, who had 
never ceased to inspire them with conti- 
dence from the earliest period of his pub- 
lic life.” The city was illuminated tw° 
successive nights; and during his Majes- 
ty’s stay, party-distinctions seemed to have 
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been forgotten, and all classes vied with 
each other in celebrating the royal visit. 

On Wednesday the 22d, his Majesty 
visited the Theatre, where he was receiv- 
ed with the same enthusiasm which had 
marked his entrance into Dublin. On 
‘Thursday he visited the Linen-hall, and 
subsequently honoured the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation with his presence to din- 
ner. His Majesty withdrew at ten o’clock, 
after expressing his warm sense of the 
hospitality he had experienced : he was at- 
tended by all the great Officers of State. 
After the King had retired, the Lord 
Mayor proposed the health of their coun- 
tryman, the Marquis of Londonderry, 
which was enthusiastically drank. His 
Lordship, in returning thanks, said, that 
he had been present in England and on 
the Continent at many splendid fetes and 
dinners, but the present was the most de- 
lightful repast he had ever witnessed. 
The hearts of Irishmen, on the present 
vecasion, spoke out and beat responsive 
to that of their Monarch, who had honour- 
ed them that night with his august pre- 
sence. If he could read the intentions of 
that benign and paternal heart, he would 
venture to affirm, that this was not the 
last time that his friends and countrymen 
would have the happiness of seeing him 
among them—the object of his Majesty 
was that of making all his people happy ; 
and he congratulated himself as an Irish- 
man, on the good order, that the people, 
from the highest to the lowest, had mani- 
fasted on his Majesty’s late public entry 
into this city. 

On Tuesday the 21st, his Majesty held 
his first levee in Dublin, at which the 
Earl of Fingal was, among others, created 
Knight of St Patrick; and the Catliolic 
Prelates were received at Court for the 
first time as Bishops. These facts shew 
the favour with which his Majesty views 
his Catholic subjects, and give us the 
strongest grounds to believe that the union 
of parties, and the friendly feelings which 
have been excited by the King’s auspi- 
cious visit to Ireland, will lead to measures 
of the greatest importance to the peace 
and happiness of the country. 

The King left Dublin for Slane Castle, 
the seat of the Marquis Conyngham, at 
one o'clock on Friday the 24th. His Ma- 
Jesty’s journey, about 22 Irish, or 28 


English miles, was one continued scene 
of rejoicing, the roads being lined the 


whole way by the inhabitants of Meath 
and the adjoining counties. His Majesty 
arrived at Slane Castle between four and 
five o’clock ; and in the evening the whole 
Surrounding country, as far as the eye 
could reach, was covered with bonfires, 
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and all the various forms of illumination. 
The party invited to meet his Majesty at 
Slane Castle consisted of Whigs and 
Ministerialists without distinction. 

On the 30th the new Knights of St Pa- 
trick gave a grand ball in honour of their 
installation, which was honoured by the 
presence of his Majesty ; and on the 3fst, 
the King left Dublin again, to witness the 
races at the Curragh, on the magnificent 
plain of Kildare. On this, as on every oc- 
casion where his Majesty made his ap- 

in public, he was constantly fol- 

lowed by the uniform and enthusiastic ac- 

Clamations of all ranks; and he never 

failed in expressing, in the most gracious 

manner, his deep and heartfelt sense of 

those marks of affection and reverence. — 
SEPTEMBER. 

Tue Krxe’s RETURN.—On Monday 
forenoon the 3d instant, his Majesty and 
the Suite left the Phoenix Park, Dublin, and 
crossing the Liffey at Island Bridge, pro- 
ceeded to the beautiful demense of Lord 
Powerscourt, where he breakfasted. Hav- 
ing viewed the romantic scenery of that 
part of the county of Wicklow, his Ma- 
jesty paid a short visit to Earl Meath, at 
Balruddery, and thence proceeded through 
Bray, to the harbour of Dunleary. Dun- 
leary, therefore, was the grand centre of 
attraction, and thither at a very early hour 
flocked countless multitudes from all di- 
rections. The road from Dublin, which 
is about five English miles, was rendered 
almost im ble from an early hour: 
and every vehicle of every description, 
from the most splendid down to the most 
paltry, was put in motion. The harbour 
of Dunleary and the offing were literally 
covered by the vessels of war, the Royal 
Yachts, pleasure-boats, and a vast num- 
ber of smaller vessels, gigs, luggers, cut- 
ters, &c. At the upper end of the outer 
pier, an elegant pavilion was erected, sup- 
ported by five pillars, each encircled with 
evergreens. ‘The descent from the pa- 
vilion to the water’s edge was also covered 
with carpeting, and a large platform of 
wood, covered with scarlet cloth, was 
placed at the entrance to the pavilion, to 
facilitate the ascent to it, and on which 
his Majesty was to step on his alighting 
from his carriage. Deputations and an 
immense multitude were waiting many 
hours. At seven o’clock his Majesty ar- 
rived and entered the tent ; and the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin presented an Address 
from the Citizens. Mr O’Connell, ac- 
companied by a Deputation, presented a 
Laurel Crown to his Majesty. The Sove- 
reign was pleased to notice him in the 
most marked and condescending manner. 
His Majesty, before descending the Royat 
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Slip that led to the berge, looking around 
him, and, apparently with great emotion, 
addressed those assembled in a manner 
the most dignified and impressive, as fol- 
lows :—=" My Friends! when I arrived 
“ in this beautiful country, my heart over. 
“ flowed with joy; it is now depressed 
“ with sincere sorrow ; I never felt scnsa- 
“ gions of more delight than since I came 
“ to Ireland—ZI cannot expect to mect any 
“ superior, nor many equal, till I have 
“ the happiness to see you again, When- 
“ever an opportunity offers, wherein I 
can serve. Ireland, I shall scize on it 
“ with eagerness. I ama man of few 
words——short Adicus are best—God bless 
“ you all, my Friends, God bless you 
all.”——_His Majesty then descended the 
sloping avenue that led to the barge, and 
with great activity jumped into it. The 
Police were forced from their stations by 
the crowd, who rushed forward with pre- 
cipitation. The Lord Lieutenant and 
suite, Lord Sidmouth, &c. &c. followed 
the King. Four gentlemen laid hold of 
the rudder and clung to it; three fell into 
the water, and fairly swam to the shore ; 
they succeeded in. shaking his Majesty’s 
hand. A female who appeared desirous 


to hand the King a paper, was also forced 


into the water by the overwhelming 
crowd, but was speedily rescued. The 
Royal Barge, stretching across the har- 
bour, reached the Royal George under a 
salute from the fleet, which was main. 
tained during the King’s progress, and 
answered by the guns from the Towers, 
the Pigeon-house, and the Park. 
_ The squadron immediately set sail, but 
were forced back by contrary winds, and 
it was not till Friday the 7th, that they 
took their final departure from Dunleary 
(now called King’s Town,) in the hope 
of a favourable passage into the English 
Channel. They had not long sailed, how- 
ever, when the wind veered to the south. 
ward, and it came on to blow hard, which 
compelled the fleet to beat to windward, 
and they reluctantly took shelter in Mil- 
ford Haven about noon on Sunday. Here 
they remained during the whole of Mon. 
day; but his Majesty. had suffered so 
mouch from the voyage, that he was un- 
able to appear on deck, to the unspeak- 
able disappointment of a multitude of his 
Loyal Cambrian subjects, who had, col 
lected from all parts of the country, and 
hundreds of whom crowded round the 
Royal Yacht, in boats and. craft of every 
description, in the fond of , seeing 


The wind having moderated, and come 
round more to the westward, about six 


4: M, on Tuesday, the Squadron got wn. 
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der weigh, to make one moré effort to 
get round the Lizard, and were soon clear 
of the land. But the night proved most 
tempestuous, blowing a gale of wind from 
5.S.W. to S.W. and, dreading to encoun. 
ter the heavy sea off the Land’s End, 
where the whole pressure of the Atlantic 
falls into a small compass, the Squadron 
(when within ten leagues of the British 
Channel) again bore up for Milford Ha. 
ven, which they reached in safety about 
five on Wednesday afternoon. It being 
now determined to return to the Metro. 
polis, by land, at six o’clock on Thursday 
morning the 13th instant, his Majesty 
left the Royal Yacht, and landed at Mil. 
ford under a royal salute from the Squa- 
dron, and amid the continued acclama. 
tions of the populace, who crowded the 
beach, ready to welcome his safe return 
to this Island. His Majesty-bowed re- 
peatedly, until he reached his 
when he drove off, continuing to acknow- 
ledge the enthusiastic cheers of the inha- 
bitants as he passed through the town. 

On Saturday the: 1 5th, at seven o'clock, 
his Majesty arrived at his palace in Pall- 
Mall, in excellent health. 

Previous to his Majesty leaving Dub- 
lin, Lord Sidmouth addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the Lord Lieutenant: © 


“ Dublin Castle, September 3, 1821. 

_ “ My Lornn—The time of the King’s 
departure from Ireland being arrived, 
I am commanded by his Majesty to ex- 
press his entire approbation of the man- 
ner in which all persons, acting in civil 
and military situations in the city of Dub- 
lin and its neighbourhood, have petform- 
ed their several duties, during the period 
of his Majesty’s residence in this part of 
“* His Majesty is pleased to consider, 
that to your Excellency his acknowledg- 
ments are particularly due. He is con- 
scious how much he owes to your Ex- 
cellency’s attentions and arrangements ; 
and his Majesty gladly avails himself of 
this occasion, of declaring the high sense 
which he entertains of ‘the ability, tem- 


great trust which he has placed in your 


“I am further commanded to state, 
that the testimonies of dutiful and affec- 
tionate attachment which his Majesty 
has received from all classes and descrip- 
tions of his Irish subjects, have made the 
deepest impression on his mind, and that 
he looks forward to the period when he 
shall revisit them with the strongest feel- 
ing of satisfaction. His Majesty trusts 
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that, in the mean time, not only the spirit 
of loyal union, which now so generally 
exists, will remain unabated and unim- 
paired, but that every cause of irritation 
will be avoided and discountenanced, mus 
tual forbearance and good-will observed 
and encouraged, and a security be thus 
afforded for the continuance of that con- 
cord amongst themselves, which is. not 
less essential to his Majesty’s happiness 
than to their own, and which it has been 
the chief object of his Majesty, during 
his residence in this country, to cherish 
and promote. 

“* His Majesty well knows the gene- 
rosity and warmth of heart which distin- 
guish the character of his faithful people 
in Ireland; and he leaves them with a 
heart full of affection towards them, and 
with a confident and gratifying persua- 
sion, that this parting admonition and in- 
junction of their Sovereign will not be 
given in vain. 

* T have the honour to be, 
** With great truth and regard, 
My Lord, 
“ Your Excellency’s most obedient, 
“ And faithful Servant, 
SIDMOUTH.” 
“ To his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
&e. &e.” 

From the effect which his Majesty’s 
presence in Ireland has had in allaying 
all party animosities, and the manner in 
which this his parting injunction has been 
received by all classes, the most happy 
results may be anticipated from the Royal 
visit. At a meeting of gentlemen, of all 
sects, held in Dublin on the 7th instant, 
after the best mode of distributing copies 
of his Majesty’s letter to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had been determined upon, Mr 
O'Connell proposed, and it was resolved, 
that a Club, to be called the “ Loyal 
Union, or Royal Georgian Club,” should 
be established in Dublin without delay, 
the object of which should be to carry 
into effect the parting admonition and in- 
Junction of their Sovereign : the members 
to pledge themselves to preserve unaba- 
ted and unimpaired the spirit of loyal 
Union amongst all classes of Irishmen ; 
to observe and encourage mutual forbear- 
ance and good-will; and to perpetuate 
that affectionate gratitude towards his 
Majesty King George the Fourth, which 
now animates every Irish bosom. The 
Society to consist of a president, vice-pre- 
sident, committee, &e. and to dine toge- 
ther at least six times in the year, cloth- 
¢din Irish manufacture, and in the co- 
lours worn by the citizens of Dublin on 
the auspicious day of his’ Majesty’s pub- 


lic entry into that city. 


has also been determined that. pub- 
lic testimonial, in honour of his: Majes- 
ty’s visit, shall be erected in Dublin, subs 
scriptions to execute which are- rapidly 
filling up. It is to consist of a Trium- 
phal Arch and an Emerald Crown. ‘The 
first will be erected at. the limits of the 
city’s jurisdiction in Sack ville-street, where 
the burrier was raised for the King’s pub- 
lic entrance. The second. will be made 
of Irish gold, studded with precious stones, 
and it will form the commencement. of 
National Regalia, similar to those of King- 
land or Scotland, and be deposited in the 
Castle. The list of subscriptions is fill- 
ing very fast. In Dublin alone, it already 
amounts to above £.10,000. 

Royal Donations.—Sir Robert Shaw, 
Bart. & Ce. bankers, have received direc- 
tions to pay the following sums, being his 
Majesty’s donations, in aid of the respec- 
tive charitable institutions in Dublin :—» 
Mendicity Association, . . £.200 
Sick and Indigent Room-keepers, . 100 
Magdalene Asylum, Leeson Street, 100 
Female Orphan School, 
Lying-in Hospital, . 
Charitable Association, 
Meath Hospital, ... 
Richmond Institution, 
Molyneaux Asylum, . 
Dorset Institution, . 
Poor of the Liberty, . 
Chapelizod, Castleknock, &e. 
St Werburgh’s Parish, . . 
Lock Penitentiary, . 


Meath Charitable Loan, . 
Strangers’ Friend Society, » 60 
The Eye Institution, Cumberland St. 56 

6.—Edinburgh.—At the meeting of the 
Town Council last week, the Lord Pro- 
vost suggested the propriety of building a 
new church. The probable expence, it 
was estimated, would be £.14,000 ; and, 
as the city had no funds, he laid before 
them two schemes, which were read, and 
the principle being agreed to, they were 
remitted to a Committee, to report 
thereon. His Lordship produced the 
ground plan of the proposed buildings on 
the Mound, with the agreement entered 
into with the trustees of the late Mr Tod. 
They had got the consent of these gentle- 
men to the proposed buildings upon cer- 
tain conditions, and, among others, that 
Mr Playfair’s plan should be adopted, and 


they had only now to get the consent of 


the feuers in Prince’s Street, which he 
hoped would be casily obtained. “After 
some observations, the matter ‘was remit- 
ted back to the Committee’ formerly ap- 
pointed. 
Fatal Mistake—An unlucky titcum- 
stance occurred off Kerry Hedd,‘on Friday 
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evening the 7th instant. His Majesty's 
sloop of war Redwing fell in with the Har- 
riet revenue cruizer, Captain Tandy, and 
supposing it to be a smuggler, fired several 
shots into her, and continued to do so for 
a considerable time; it was not until the 
boats of the Redwing were preparing to 
board the Harriet, that the mistake was 
discovered. One of the crew was killed. 
The Harriot has been but very lately 
commissioned, only on her first cruize, and 
was formerly a Frenc’: lugger, in which 
craft she is retained, and which confirmed 


the Captain of the Redwing in his belief 


of her being a smuggler, having never be- 


' fore seen her on the coast. The firing 


was heard distinctly for a considerable 
time off the Ballyheige shore, and upwards 
of forty shots were fired, accompanied by 
repeated cheers from each vessel. 
10.—Calamitous fire in Edinburgh— 
About twelve o’clock last night, a fire 
broke out in the second story of a house 
in the Cowgate, opposite to the Parlia- 
ment Stairs, which, we regret to state, 
was attended with destructive, and me- 
Jancholy consequences. Before a suffi- 
cient supply of water could be obtained, 
all the exertions of the firemen to subdue 
the flames proved unavailing, till all the 
building above the ground story was com- 
pletely consumed, leaving the bare walls 
in a very perilous state. The stair (un- 
fortunately a wooden one) soon caught 


fire, previous to which, however, all the 


inmates, except one family in the fourth 
story, escaped to the street, many of them 
almost in a state of nudity. The retreat 
of the family which remained being cut 
off, the parents took the desperate reso- 
lution of leaping from the windows with 
their children. The father, with a child 
in his arms, fortunately escaped with a 
few severe bruises ; the distracted mother, 
after dropping one child from the win- 
dow, threw herself from it with another 
in her arms. The child dropt from the 
window was happily caught by a person 
present, who resides in the Lawn Mar. 


ket, and preserved from destruction ; the 
other, with the mother, who was far ad. 
vanced in pregnancy, was carried to the 
Infirmary, where they soon after expired. 
The man’s name is Bannerman ; we un- 
derstand he was formerly a serjeant in 
the 79th Regiment, and his wife was a 
native of Portugal. A boy beween eight 
and nine years of age (also a son of Ban- 
nerman), in attempting to escape from 
one of the upper stories, fell and was 
killed. 

14.— Libel on the late Queen.—At the 
Lancaster assizes of this date, the case 
of the King versus Blacow, came on for 
trial. This was an information against 
the Rev. Richard Blacow, A.M. a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, resident 
at Liverpool, for a libel against the late 
Queen, contained in a sermon which he 
preached at St. Mark’s Church, in Liver- 
pool, on Sunday evening the 26th Nov.. 
The Defendant appeared in person. The 
Jury having been sworn, Mr Tindal open- 
ed the information, and Mr Brougham 
addressed the Jury on the part of the 
prosecution. The Learned Gentleman 
professed to do little more than read the 
passage charged as libel ; and he did very 
little more. 

Several witnesses proved the formalities 
necessary to the case. The whole sermon 
was then read by the clerk, at Mr Blacow’s 
desire. Mr Blacow then read « voluminous 
manuscript in his defence, for about two 
hours and a half. It was a repulsive 
string of studied and frantic scurrility 
against her late Majesty, Mr Brougham, 
and all friends of the Queen, or indeed 
of justice, beyond any thing ever heard, 
even at a bacchanalian feast. The inter- 
ruptions by the Judge were innumer- 
able, but unavailing. His Lordship even 
threatened to fine the defendant for his 
pertinacity in dealing out slander. After 
Mr Justice Holroyd’s charge to the Jury, 
they retired for about ten minutes, and on 
their return into court, found a verdict of 
guilty, on the second and third counts. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

Aug. 17. Mr L’Amy, Sheriff-Depute of Forfar- 
shire, has appointed Andrew Robertson, Pisq. Ad. 
vocate- in y to be Sheriff-substi of 

5. . K. 4 A. 
Chureh, Oxford, elected professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. 

Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Sept. 3. The Relief of Falkirk 
gave an unanimous call to Mr William Welch, 
preacher of the gospel, to be their minister. 


11. Mr James Tait, preacher, appointed minis 
ter of the United Secession congregation at Bair- 


minister of the 


the United Parishes of Kill-Carrow and Kilehoman, 
in Argiye and Huteshires,on the presentation of 


e King. the King 
ire. 


The Rev. Alex. M‘Leod to be minister of the 
Church, or Chapel, at Cromarty, onthe presents- 
tion of his Majesty. 
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Ill MILITARY. 


oe Chabot, h. p. 50 F. to be Maj. Gen. 
n the Army 19th July 

pt Gardiner, 1 Life Gds. Ma, ajor in 
y 17th Feb. 

Crawford, 12th do. do. 
Aug: 1821. 
1 Life G. Capt. by vice 
Aug. 
Comet and Sub: Lt Hon. W. L. L. Fitz 
G. de Roos, Lt. by purch. do. 
P. Cornet ind Sub. Lt. 


pu 
2 Dr. G. yg Capt. by purch. vice Hames, 
9 Dr. Lt Huntly, do. do vice Bleckston, 


Cornet Knight, Lt. do. to. 
W. Eccles, Cornet do. 
10 Cornet and Lt. Lord J. Bentinck, Lt by by 
purch. vice Drummond, 1 W.LR. 
16th Aug. 
15 Lt. Foster, from 18 Dr. Lt. vice Town- 
shend, h. p. 18 Dr. 30th do, 
4 Bt. Maj. Townshend, Maj. by purch. 
vice Bt. Lt. Col. Percy, ret. loth Sept. 
19 Lt. Trotter, from 2 Dr. Capt. do. vice 
Ruddach, ret. 50th Aug. 
ColdstG. Ens. and Lt. Mildmay, Lt. and Capt. 4 
purch. vice White ret. 6 do. 
Ens. and Lt. Berkeley, from h. p. = 
and Lt. by purch. 


Brevet 


th Sept. 

Ens. and Lt. Broadhead, from h. p. Ens. 

and Lt. by purch. 13 do. 

5F.G. Bt. Maj. Sandilands, from Coldst. Gds. 
and Lt. Col. bypurch. ag 

50 Aug. 

Capt Kn “ae Adj. vice Stockdale, res. 


t. 

SF. Maj. Wall from 35 F. Ma}. vee bt bt 
Col. D’: \guilar, h.p.-91F. 15th do. 

4 Lt. Akenside, Capt. vice Knollys, dead 


6th do. 
Ens. Keowen, Lt. do. 
Gent. Cadet H. O'Neil, from R. Mil. Col. 


do. 
15 Lt. Wishart, Capt. by purch. vice Bt. 


. Barrow, ret. 15th do. 
Ens. Allen, Lt. 6th do. 
w T. J. Galloway, do. do. 
35 Maj. F , from h. p. York Rang. 
j. vice Fane, 61 F. 15th do. 
% Maj. ae from h. p. 91 F. Maj. 
42 Lt st ‘Captain in by purch, 
L‘Kenzie, ret. 
Ens. Hogarth, Lt. do. do. 
J.B » Ensi 
52 Lt. Hall, Capt. by purch. vice Anderson, 
ug. 
56 Le Hilt Cant Gauley 
cap vice prom. 
9th do. 
Ens. Lt. do. 
W. J. Fraser, do. do. 
al Maj. M. Fane, from 35 F. meine 
Lt. Col. Poitier, h. p. York 
79 Lieut. Cameron, from h. "Donk 
Gar. Bn. vice M‘ 


23d A’ 
Ceyl. RC 
ice 
2 , dead 
D. Meaden, 24 Lt. 
Sta. Maj. W 


do. 
Field Off. 
of hp. Fil th the 
Rank of Lt Col. in the Army, vice 
Dawson, cancelled 30th Aug. 1821. 
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Barracks. Capt. W. Goddard, Dep. Barrack Master 
Gen. in Nova Scotia, vice 
1821. 


Dockard, Surg. to the For- 


2a Aug. 18¥1. 

Hosp. Assist. Christie, from h. p. Hosp. 

Assist. vice Moir, res. 10th July. 
Exchanges. 


Lieut. from 4 Dr. with Lieut. Cumberlege, 


Lieut De Burgh, from 47 F. rec, diff. with Lieut. 
Lord hy he 


with Capt. 
jilder, h. p. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieut. Col. Hon. H. Percy, 14 Dr. 
West, 3 F. G. 

Major Barrow, 15 F. 

Capt. Haimes, 2 Dr. G. 

—— Blakiston, 9 Dr. 

—- Ruddach, 19 Dr. 

— White, Coldst. Gds. 

—— Mackenzie, 42 F. 

Hosp. Assist. Moir. 


Appointments Cancelled. 
Lieut. Col. Dawson, as Insp. Fd. Off. of Mil. in 
Novia Scotia 
Assist. Surg. Menzies, 4 Dr. 
Kelly, 2 W. L. R. 
Removed from the Service. 


Major Gen. Sir Robert Thomas Wilson. 


Superseded. 
Paymaster M‘Arthur, 79 F. 


Deaths. 


Raitt, h. p. 84 F. Insp. Fa. Of 
of Mil. in Nova Scotia, by the wreck of 
the transport brig Chance, off Sable Island, in 
the beginning of Feb. 1821. 

Lieut. Col. Anderson, h. p. 85 <a 

Major Truter, 2 Ceyl. Reg. Cc 

ell, Roy. Inv. Art. > 

Capt. Knollis, 14 F. Bourdeaux, 

ug. 

—— MBean, late 7 Royal Vet. Bn. Chelsea 

17th June. 

—_—M , h. p. 79 F. March. 

—— Muller, p. Chass. Brit. Metz Ist June 1821. 

Lieut. Davis, 53 F. at sea, on passage to Sir 


2d Jan, 

——— Manning, late 2 Che 
—- Green, late R. Gar. Bn. London 8th 
—— Connell, we F. Rio Janeiro 19th Apr. 

mallee 4th May. 
—— De Koven, h. p. 96 F. Newfound. Fenc. 

Lower Canada 13th April. 
—— Dicker, h. p. Royal Art. Drivers, Lewes, 
2d 


Sept. 
—— J. Kelly, h. 39 F. 
Don ay, Comp, previo of 
urrowes, Vv 
Pa ilfo! 
arter-Master Brookes, h. 1821. 
Bloxham, h. p. 88 og. 1821. 


h. p- 119 F. Much 
Stafford gith Aug. 


Lieut. Col. 


mays Apr. 1821. 
Wal, Cork. 


Gen. H. France, 


20th June 182!. 
‘ape of G. Hope ‘15th May. 


al 
} 


"Pat 


4 


Bae 
Hy, 
Surg. 
ee 
q 
uns. and Lt. Buller, Lt apt. by 
vurch. vice Sandilands, 3 F. G. 
> 
| 
‘ 
i 
Els. Durieigh, Vice Dranan, dead ant 
23d March. pits 
Ri H. Braham, Ens. , do. ‘ 
ifle Br. 1st Lt. Rochford, Adj. viee Kincaid, res. | ; 
Adj. 15th S 
2. W.LR. Hosp. As. Ritchie, As. Surg. vice Kelly, ei Sites 
\ 
\ 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Kept at Observatory, Caltonhill 


M.55 Fair; with 453}29,902 
of 
A. 65 cold aftern. 19f A.55 | .664 
M.63 Fair, with 20f M.42 606 
| 
| 
“668 “469! 
60 A. 55 | 96 
M.359 M.49 | 
| M.494 M.57 9, 128,447 
M.45 | |-910)M.62 129.516) 
hea 61 <i A. 51 | 7905 
| Average of Rain, 1.579 inehes. | 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. ~ 


SincE the date of our last, the rain that has fallen does not amount to two inches 
‘in depth ; but this must be understood as speaking of the inland distriets. towards the 
west coast} and in parts of the north highlands the amount is Always greater. 
Slight showers have been frequent, and were generally sueceeded by-high winds.-The 
precarious appearance of the weather induced farmers to. use every exertion towards, 
_ },eutting down and securing the ctop. A considerable breadth of eatly oats on high 
' grounds were even cut down before they were fully ripe ;, but ip many instances not 
. before some of the best grains had been beat out by the wind; seldom, howevers 
have we observed so loud winds followed by so little loss 
About the beginning of the present month, all the corns in the early districts were 
, in-the barn-yards except a few fields of barley, some of which still_remain_in the 
\ te and some, it is to be feared, had better been still in the field,, than heating 
Wheat. turns out.wéll at the thrashing-mill, and oats yield better than expectation. 
proportion of the late barleys ripened. well, a niixtyre af) greens 
wats observable, in almost, éyery field at the time of shearing; ¢ littl¢ of this grain 
_ asty@t threshed out, dbut-for the most part the head of sheaf iveighs well... 
“Rew petatoes “have as ‘yet been ftdkeri up’: the’ stems Naive hitherto. no} 
~~ thing from frost, and the tubers-are-not-yet 
In the highland districts there is still some standing barley, and even oats to be 
met with; but in all the cultivated districts; “fhe crop is nearly secured, and the 
weather is now favourable for the sowing and growing-of wheat... Young wheat thet 
was sown in September! cones! forward: vigoropily, »Cattlechave now a wider range 
of pasture over.th¢ stubble fields; but the grassy! stubbles that fed off the — 
marts, in the days of yote; have been banished from thd land. | Turnips have made 
considerable progress since our last, still they aréndt Cattle have sold 
brisker lately than if the sammier ‘months. in England is excellent, 
and may increase the démand for fein stock’ front this country. Qats and barley bring 
rather better prices ‘than formerly. Wheat has also advanced.a shade. Potatoes to? 
bring better prices than last season, but in weight they are likely to be somewhat 


N.B.—'The Observatl 
noon.—The secon 
ALD 
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CORN MARKETS. 


Edinburgh. 


Barer. Oats. | P 


Boll} Prices. |Av. pr. 


Peck. 


p-peck 


ds. 


6 0 21 O17 0 20 


ad. 


Wheat. 


25 6/17 0 21 0117 0 20 
26 0)17 0 22 0117 0 20 
27 0/16 6 21 6/16 6 20 


25 


1821. 


| 
43329 

2 


Dalkeith. 


Scots. Stir. Mea. 
s | & 
241) 22 
29 | 30 
30 | 20 
28 21 


British. 


Oats, 264 lbs. || Barley, 520 Ibs. [Bns. & Pse. 


Dantzic.|For. red.| British. | Irish. 


Wheat, 240 Ibs. 


1821. 


Haddington. 


12 18 
13 18 


12 18 
13 18 


15 19} 14 18) 14 18 


15 20 
15 20 


S. 


19 25] 16 21] 15 20}15 20 


1821, 


London. 


Potat|} Pigeon. | Tick. | Boiling. |Grey.| Fine.| 2d. | 


1821. 


aA 

| 
gS | 
| 


England & Wales 


#2588 


| 


1821, | Wht.| Rye 


Lal 


380 
Sept. 19] 42437 42/36 1 10 jjSept. 18] 400 | 1 0 
26] 989) 24 40/52 1 10 59 10 
Jet. 801/26 40/33 0 10 | | 49 1 0 
10| 586,27 39/32 1ljjee6 10 | 426 
40 45/38 45132 38 24 25 || 32 35 | 
7] 39153 38134 38 1210926 22 24] 51 32] | 
3} 58 40/33 38)36 38 1210226 22 24] 32 33 
| LO} 40 29 S58 210) 22 231] 32 34 | 
| 
ere. 
} 
Wheat. Oatmeal. | 
= | Barley. | Oats. | Pease. | Beans. 
Bolls.| Prices. Av. pr. | | Per Boll. Peck 
sd s | s d | — | is. d. s. d.| & d. 
Sept. 21] 1076 | 220 57 | 31 11] 186] 1 2 
2810539 | 200 37 | 50 5419 26 41170 196] 1 2 
Oct. 5/1185] 220 37 |51 8] 18 25 189) 1 2 
12] 867] 226 37 | 4] 19 26 180) 1 2 
Loaf. 
Sept. 44 46 |40 44] 46 48 35/65 1 
24 32) 354 40 40 42 3660 6 1 
Oct. 32 36) 44 (54 38 42 [28 52/60 50) 10; 
32 40 152 36) 38 40 128 31/60 5O} 
Flour. [ Oatm. 240 Ibs. 
1321, | Wheat. Oats. Barley. | Rye, | Beans, | Pease, ae 
70 Ib. 45 Ib. 60 lb. | per qr. | per qr. | per qr. | Eng mer. Scots. i 
196 Ib. 
t. 1818 0 139 Sit SIS 40156 58) 35 56 
253701301810 4149 38 «40146 48140 6255 56 DISS 37} 52 36 
xt. 96615015 8 4046 58 40] 40 44] 40 6255 58128 40554 56) 50 54 
960 130/210 4043 610 3 40] 40 43] 56 54956 58/28 40955 54) 29 35 
TX. 


TEA, Bohea, 
COngOu, 

SuGar, Muse. cwt. 

B. P. Dry Brown,...... 
Mid.Good, & Fine Mid. 
Fine and very fine,..... 

Brazil, Browns 

Réfined, Double Loaves,.... 
Powder 
Single 
Small 
Large 
Crushed Lumps,.......- 

MOLASSES, 

CorFFEE, Jamaica, 

Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Fine, and very fine,.... 


Ord. good, & fine ord.. 
St Domingo.....- 
PimMENTo (in bond), Ib... 
Sprrirs, Jam. Rum,160. 
Wines, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd.. 
Portugal Red, pipe,... 
Spanish, White, butt.. 
‘Teneriffe, pipe,..... oe 
Madeira, 


LoGwoop, Jamaica, ton,... 

Honduras, 
4 
Fustic, Jamaica,.......0... 


«i TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot, 
Ditto 
Honduras Mahogany.. 
Tar, American, bri... ..... 
4 TaLLow, Rus. Yel. Candle, 
Home melted, cwt..... 
ria! Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton,... 

Petersburgh Clean,.... 
Riga Th. & Dr. Ra. 
cies 
Mats, Archangel,....... 
BrRist es, Peters. Firsts,.. 
Asus, Petersburgh Pearl,. 
Montreal ditto, cwt... 

Pot 

Whale, tun,,........... 
ToBacco, Virg. fine, iby... 
Corrons, Bowed i 


Demerara & Berbice,.. 
Pernambucco, 


ss 


Dutch, Triage & very ord.) — 


ill 
9) 


_ 


INDIGO, Caraccas, fine, 


_ 


o 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Ocroser 6, 1821. 
GLASGOW. 


LIVERPOOL. 
52 55 
56 68 
74 $l 
19 26 
28 42 
28 
95 105 
121 128 
86 98 
100 108 
95 100 
8 $} 
110 20 
8 9 0 
8 1 9 
9 9 10 
6 6 10 
7 8 
9 0 
011 11 
46° — 
47 _ 
37 0 37 6 
382 032 6 
0 08 
0 24 03 
0-9 114) 
14 17 
0104 11 
10 11 
0 ll 1 0} 


Lonpon. 


264 @— 


28 


210k 35 


54 
60 
71 


Lil 2sisstl 


ol | 


D> 


or 


ao oc 


o 
Isl l 


a 
= 


[Oct. 
-@-|-@- 
{ tei 57s. 60 53 
| 70 80 70 
80 80 13 
| 130 145 
106 110 84 100 
100 104 84 92 
90 94 17 92 
88 92 
12564 — 23. 0 
90 95 | 70 
120 135 
122 126 
7 8 
2s. 2d. 2 4 
l4s.3 46 
Is. 10 20 
45 55 
30 46 
34 55 = 
30 32 
55 65 
£.7 710 8 
one 715 8 
8 10 10 
| 9 11 i | 0 10 
16 1 8 
3 3 4 
1 4 18 
20 21 
16 17 
| 48 49 
51 52 
44 45 
| 40 = 
| 53 54 3 | 
| 50 90 
41 46 
75 80 
1310 14 
40 42 
38 40 
34 35 
Uncertain. 
5 54 
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Course of Exchange, London, October 9.—Amsterdam, 12 : 17. Ditto, at sight, + eae 
i2; 14 Rotterdam, 12: 18. Antwerp, 12: 10. Hamburgh, 38 : 1. Altona, BE 
88:2 Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 75. Bourdeaux, 26: 5. Frankfort on the 
Maine, 157. Madrid, 36. Cadiz,36. Gibraltar, 30}. Leghorn, 473. Genoa, 43%. 
Naples, 39}. Lisbon, 50. Oporto, 50. ‘Rio Janeiro, 484. Dublin, cent. 
Cork, 9 cent. 


Prices of Bullion, Y oz.—Foreign gold in bars, £.3 » 17 « 104. New doubloons, ik ie 


£31306. New dollars, 4s. 9d. Silver in bars, standard, 4s. 104d. 
Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 10s. 6d.—Cork or Dub- 4 ai 
lin, 10s. 6d.—Belfast, 10s. 6d.——Hambro’, 10s. 6d.—Madeira, 15s. 0d.—Jamaica, 
30s.—Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. to 10 gs. 
Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from September 19, to October 10, 1821. ae ae 
Sept. 19. | Sept. 26. | Oct. 3. | Oct. 10. ) : 
3% cent. consols 763 76 762 77h 
34 Y cent. do. om omy pam 
5 cent. navy 1094 109} 1093 110} 
Bonds 63 pm. _— 64 pm. | 66 pm. ‘i 
Exchequer bills, 2d 3pm | Ipm. | 2pm. | 1 2 pm. inl 
Consols for account 763 763 774 773 
French 5 cents. 86 fr. 35 fr. 20 c. 88 fr. 55c.| 89 fr. 
ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLIsuw BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
August and 20th September 1821 ; extracted from the London Gazette. as) ae 
Agar, Moses, late of Walbrook, oilman. Hilbury, J. P. Mark-lane, wine-merchant. ‘t 
Alexander, G. Aldermanbury, linendraper. Hillary, T. P. Little Tower-street, wine-merchant. ie 
Ashton, John, Knutsford, veterinary surgeon. Hodgson, F. M. Manchester, dry-saiter. ee 
Bayley, C. Abingdon, linendraper. Hodgson, J. Staindrop, Durham, shop-keeper. ‘ 
Batiey, J. Great Yarmouth, grocer. Holding, W. Devonshire-street, Queens-square, 
Baynes, C. Western Point, Cheshire, innkeeper. wine-merehant. 
Bedford, Thomas, Bristol, stationer. Howard, E. and Gibbs, J. Cork-strect, money-scri- 4 ? : 
Bell, Joseph, Hampstead, victualler. veners. Bf 
Sethell, W. Vernon, Liverpool, merchant. Jones, A. W. New Brentford, corn and coal-mer- | ti: 
Bill, Samuel, West Bromwich, timber-merchant. chants. alt 
Bird, Thomas, Solihul Lodge, coal-dealer. Knowles, J. and Walker, H. Salford, machine-ma- Hi ee? 
Bowman, Richard, Manchester, grocer. kers. 
Brown, Charles, late of Dundee, merchant and Lambert, R. Manchester, cotton-manufacturer. iis ee ae 
ship-owner. George, John Henry, Bristol, porter-sel- 
sumett, H. Long-lane, Bermondsey, oilman. angstaff, William, Liverpool, mere 
Burrows, J. Gloucester, mercer. late of Love-lane, cloth-factor, 
Cassells, J. Cannon-street, wine-merchant. Marshall, J. Battersea, tanner. eff 
Compton, W. Birmingham, linen«traper. Mawdsley, Henry, late of Omskirk, plumber. 
Colston, Daniel, Edward, Islington Road, uphols- Meredith, J. Manchester, paper-dealer. ty ae 
terer, Nelson, J. Kendal, corn-deaicr. 
Cooper, George the younger, Old Ford, farmer. Norfolk, Hezekiah, late of Mountsorrel, worsted- F no 
orbyn, Joseph Janes, Southweald, master-mari- iva, T. C, Liv ™m 
‘rowden, Richard, Knigh boot and shoe- Parry, Thomas, Manchester, Wentbridge, R. ¥ ork- 
maker, and Armitage, Joseph, Pontefract, cot- 
Davis, Rowhall, Stafford, maltster. ton-spinners. 
Davis, T. Great Bar, Staffordshire, maltster. Peters, E. Bristol, groce~. (oe 
Dawson, John, Penrith, coach-maker. Porthouse, dyer, 
ceping, G. Lincoln, fell-monger. Raiman, H. ord, victualler. 
Dixon, W. Portsmouth, tailor. Rawlins, James, Whitehaven, grocer, Clennell. | aoe. 
“gling, J. E. Covent Garden, victualler. Rolfe, W. Teignmouth, builder. 
Elptnick, William, West Ham, farmer. Rothery, John, and Pape, T. Leeds, seed-crushers. _ apie Te* 34 
Eybe, F. & Sehmaeck, A. St. Mary Axe, merchants, Ryder, Arthur, London, cotton-merchant. Fei 
Fisher, J. Lancaster, soap-manufacturer. Sawden, R. S. Bridlington-quay, corn-factor. 
q Flint, G. London-wall, merchant. Seaton, Robert, Wentbridge, cotton-spinnér. 
Fry, G. Newbury, Berks, mercer. Smalpage, J. Leeds, woollen-draper. 
Gibson, J. linsbury-square, merchant. Stafford, ‘Thomas, Bath, jeweller. 
Godwin, J. Bristol, coal-merchant. Stead, Thomas, Thumbhall, eotton-spinner. 
Gonndry, G. Newcastlesrpon-Tyne, bacon dealer. ‘Taylor, Henry, Commercial-road, Mester-mariner.’ 
(recnhouse, W. Ludlow, tanner. Taylor, John, Lambeth, Surrey, ironmonger- 
R. Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, hat-manufacturer. ‘Phomas, Richard, Rochdale, hat manufacturer. - 


Vartiana, J. Gloucester, mercer. Thorn, John; Plymouth, ¢t:rrier. 
licsdingten, J. jum. York, grocer. Tumstall, T..Liverpool, prov 


1.9) 


tee 


a 
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Lincolnshire. 


Mastic 


Woodward, John, ‘Aid Shentous John, Bi 


Wright, Charles, Ludgate. Hi 


itr ho 


PHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BayxnvPicits and announesd 


pe 


i 


September. 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette.’ 


“wan, | 
Beck, awick, manu rer. 

Biait, Robert, Inchinnan, farmer and 
Campbell, bell, "Wik Linlithgow, } 

Edie, James, 

Graham, W. & Brothers, 


Webster, lames, F -Port-on-Craigs, shi 
Wikon, Robert, Thouuton, com dealer tithe: 


DIVIDENDS. 
Boyd, Robert, Edinburgh, 1 merchant; by J. Liv- 
ingston, merchant 


Duguid, William, Aberdeen, manufacturer; by ie 
James Stewarton, writer; hyd: Deans, 


re. 
» Richard, by J. 


Lourie, & & ‘Co. Glasgow, merchants; by 
D. Bannatyne, merchant there. 
, George, & Co. Glasgow, merchants ; by 
A. Main, accountant there, 
Lover, Mary, late of Edinburgh ani Leith, china- 
dealer; by W. Scott, accountant Kalinburgh.. 
Mackintosh, Arthur, Inverness, bookseller ; by the 
trustee there, 
Pinkerton, James, jun. Glasgow, brewer; by James 
accountant there. 


Banidwoes, Francis, Edinburgh, nenemnensbents Stewart, John, Aberdeen, merchant; by J. Ewing, 
Dou Grapert by Jc Hi J Hair, dra. Vallance, Hugh, timber-merchants; 
per there. by James Lam b, irop-merchant there, 

BIRTHS, DEATHS. 
“pints. — The Lady of the Hon, and Rew 


1821. March 17. At Madras, the Lady 
of Captain Macqueen, a son. 

August 5. At Constantinople, Lady 
Strangford, a son. 

20, Mrs Mitchell, of Garnethill, a son. 

24. At Clapham Road Place, the Lady 
of Norman Macleod, Esq. of the Hon. 

rs Bridges, 41. Northumberland 

Street, Edinburgh, a son. 

28. At Longniddry House, Mrs Drys- 
dale, ason. 

30. At Durie, Fifeshire, Mrs Christie, 
ason 

31. At Rome, the Lady of Thomson 
Bonar, Esq. of Camden Place, Kent, a 
daughter. 

Sept, 2, At 57, George Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs C. B. Scott, a son. 
_ 3 At Gogar House, thé Lady of James 
of Dunkenny, Esq, advocate, a 


-- At Largs, Mrs James Smith, of 
At Carnousie Honse, ’ ‘Mrs Duff, of 


‘Carnousie, a son. mts 


Son. 


Berard, Street, Russel Square, 


_ london, the Lady of John Fraser, Esq. 
“a son, 

— At Annat Lodge, the Lady of Ken. 
neth , Bruce “Stuart, Esq. of Annat, a 
_ daughter. 

At Hopes, Mrs‘Hay, a son. 


Dundas, a son. : 

6. At Camis Eskan, Mrs 
of Colgrain, @ son. 

— At Mrs Aytouny 
daughter. 

At Kirkmichael House, the Lady 
of Captain Houston Stewart, R. N. a son. 
Mirs W. Young, Jun. Cassels’ Place, 
Leith, a son. 

At 77. Great King Street, Bain- 
burgh, Mrs Cathcart, a son. 

10. At Coldstream, the’ Lady of Cap. 
tain A. D. phrenic Berwickshire mili- 

11. At No. 9 Place, Bair 
burgh, the Lady ‘of James Greig, 
of Eccles, a daughter. 

13. The Right Hon.’ Lady Blenhor 
Balfour, a daughter. 

15. At Drummond Plate,’ 
the Lady of Bir William Milliken Napier, 
Bart. a son. 

16. At the’ George Inn, 
Charlotte Seymour, aison and ‘heir. ’ 

"Mary Fitzroy,’ 


27. Mrs Geor Robertson; 
bany Street, a daughter? 
Ae Ki Mrs Stein, 
Mrs Burnett, Queen Street)" Edin. 
“burgh, ‘of twittdaughterss 


2 
It of 
ES 
e, Charles, & Co, A Mefchants; by J. 
Ewing, advocate.there. 
al Gordon, Patrick, Glasgow, stationer; by Mr Gor- 
Teer Hogg 
M‘Donald, John, Perth, Merchant. 
hs ee Riddock or Ri » William, Banff, merchant. 
a ie Wares, Donald, Pulten wn, merchant and fish- 
| | 
merchant. 
4 
: 
x 
24 rs C. Tawse, Gayheld Square, 


182] 


1821. Fed. 6. At Cawnpore, Bengal, 
Lieut. James, Wright, 24th tegimenit, t 
Jane Butler, daughter of John Camp 


Esq. of Inverliver, Argyleshire. 


June 24. At the island | of St. Christo- 


Majesty’s ship Salisbury, to line Con- 
Fahie, €.B. K.S.T. Commander ‘in Chief 
of his Majesty’s ships and the, 
Leeward Islands station. . hh 

July 12. At St. Helena, George Wat. 
son, Esq. surgeon, to Eleanor, daughter 
of Thos. O’Connor, Esq. merchant there, 

20. At Kingston, Upper Canada, Mr 
John ‘Turnbull, merchant (late .of this 
city), to Charlotte, youngest datighter of 
Major Evivitt. 

August 1. In the island of St. Viricent, 
Pemberton. Hobson, Esq. barrister-at-law, 
to, Margaretta Jane, second daughter of 
John Wilson Carmichael, late Cap- 
tain in his Majesty’s 53d regiment. 

27. At Seton House, Dr John Fletcher, 
Edinburgh, to Agnes, second nd daughter 
of James Seton, Esq. 

— At Irvine, Robert Rankine, junior, — 
Esq. writer, Irvine, to Miss Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Mr Robert Dunlop, 
merchant there.) 

— At Dunnichen, the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Kintore; to Louisa, third 
daughter of Francis Hawkins, Esq. Se- 
nior Judge in) 

— At Conway, North ‘Wales, Sir Da- 
vid Erskine of Cambo, Bart. grandson of 
the Earl of Kellie, to Jane Silence,-only 
daughter of the late Hugh Williams, Esq. 
of Conway. 

28. At Leith, Mr John Hill, sedaiei 
Edinburgh, to Margaret, daughter of. the 
late Mr William Loudon, soaps Kerse- 
hall, near Kirkjiston.... 

30. At Portobello, Lamont, Esq. 
to Helen Currie, daughter of Alexander 
Laing, Esq. Gayfield Square, Edinburgh. 

— At Dumbarton, William Dow, Esq. 
of his Majesty’s.CGustoms, Glasgow, to 
Miss Frances Dixon,, daughter. of the late 


Inglestone, 


At Mr John. Tether 
Avery, merchant, Glasgow, to Anne, se- 
cond daughter of,;.Mxr.John Moffat, mer- 
4... At. Glasgow, Mr. James. Ritchie, 


merehant, to Martha, eldest daughter of | 


late, Mr Ivy .M‘Laehlany merchant. 
— At Linlathen, Captain James. Pa- 


terson, ‘youngest son of the late Geor 


Paterson, of Castle 


late |. David 


signet. 
pher’s, John Wilson, Esq. of his,.. W, 


sq- of Sibberscript, coun- 
ty of Salop, to to Elizabeth, only daughter 
of the celebrated Mr Mango: Park. 
At Cadder, the residence of Charles! 
Stirling, Esq.’ Thomas ‘Dunmore, 
Commissary-General, ‘to’ Mrs‘ Stirling, 
widow of the late Robert Stirling, Esq... 
6. The Rev. Mr Anderson, minister of 
Dunbarny, to. Miss Thomsgn,, 
derhall, Sutherlandshire, to essie, second 
=" of William Taylor,” 
there. 
At Vogrie, John Corkum, Esq, 
to Eliza, youngest daughter. of Jaines 
Dewar, Esq: of Vogries 
»8. At Abinger, in Surrey, John’ Ciimp- 
bell, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at- 
law, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter 


James*Searlett, Esq. P. for Peter- 


10. At» Dysart, Mr Ralph Strachan, 
distiller, Kirkaldy, to Miss Mary Chris- 
tina Jackes, he daughter of George 
Jackes, E 

12. At Colin” Campbell, 
Esq, of Demerara, to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late James Rose, Esq. Depute 
Clerk of Session. . 

12. In Pitt Street, Edinburgh, Mr An- 
drew Thomson, surgeon, to Mary, “eldest 
daughter of Mr Wm. Traquair, builder, 

.,15..At Eling Cottage, Hants, the seat 
of Samuel Eliot, Esq. William Stéwart, 
Esq, of the Royal Artillery, to. Mary, paily 
daughter of Richard” Bendyshe,” “ES, of 

n Hall, Cambridgeshire. , 

At Pinkerton, Mr’ Alex. Dany, 
Merchant, to Janet, datighter 


_of John Gourlay, of Cowlafrs: 
of Lisbon, . to Miss. fary | An 
eldest daughter of Esq. 
of. 


Kilmarnock, 

Professor of Natural ‘Philoso 

Institution, of Belfast, to 


daug ter of the late Dr ‘Gle 
sor Moral phy afi 
the 


and on 


04 he mi- 


nisters 
Ker, Esq. fo Miss Catheriiie’ 
Story, dau of the late Capt, 
— At Stanwix, near Wi. 


‘Story, of the 8th, light dragoon 
liam Dewars of ¢ Eliza. 
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beth, eldest daughter of the late Oliver 
Davis, ESq. of the Navy Office, Somerset 
House. 

24. At Port-Glasgow, Mr Wm. John- 
stone, merchant, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Rt. Steel, Esq. Port-Glasgow. 

— At Bushby-house, Renfrewshire, Mr 
David Loudon, merchant, Glasgow, to 
Janet, only daughter of the late Mr Mal- 
colm Macfarlane, cotton-spinner, Bushby. 

Lately, Capt. George Digby, R.N. to 
Miss Walsh, only daughter of Sir John 
Walsh, Bart. of Warfield, in Berkshire. 

At St. John’s Street, Edinburgh, the 
Rev. Hector Allen, minister of Kincar- 
dine, Ross-shire, to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr Stewart, of 
the Canongate. 

DEATHS. 

1820. Dec. 6. At Calcutta, Mr John 
Wallace, surgeon on board the Hon. East 
india Company’s ship Lady Carrington. 

1821. Jan. 3. At Madras, James Chal- 
mers, Esq. of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service, and Civil Surgeon at Pa- 
lamcattah. 

Feb. 6. In the house of Mr R. Scott, 
Assistant-Surgeon at Hingolee, Lieute- 
nant Thomas Fleming, Adjutant Ist bat- 
talion Berar regular infantry, son of the 
Rey. Dr Fleming, one of the ministers of 
this city. 

March 19. At Chowringhee, in India, 
Licutenant-Colonel Archibald Campbell, 
of the 26th regiment of native infantry, 
son of the late Dugald Campbell, Esq. of 
Kintarbert. We extract the following 
paragraph from a Calcutta newspaper an- 
nouncing his death :—** Died on the fore- 
noon of the 19th instant, at his house in 
Chowringhee, Lieut.-Colonel Archibald 
Campbell, of the 26th regiment native 
infantry, after a short but extremely se- 
vere illness, which he bore with that pla- 
cidity of temper and resignation to the 
Divine will which characterised him 
through life. Gifted with excellent na- 
tural abilities, and always conspicuous 
by an active and intelligent discharge of 
the duties of his profession, this officer 
was at an early period of his service in 
India selected for situations of high trust 
and responsibility, and preserved through- 
out a long and distinguished career of 
public life the strictest integrity and the 
most unblemished honour. Combined as 
these superior qualities were in this in- 
stance with a remarkable warmth of heart, 
anda disposition so uniformly humane, 
considerate, and kind, that it was felt by 
all with whom he had any intercourse. 
It may be safely asserted, that it has fal. 
jen to the lot of very few to live so ge- 


nerally respected and beloved, or to dic 
so deeply and sincerely regretted. 

April 10, At Cananore, East Indies, 
Captain Gilbert James Blair, of the 25th 
native infantry. 

19. At Rio Janeiro, in his 77th year, 
Field - Marshal John Shadwell Connel, 
Councillor of War, and Knight of the Or. 
der of the "Tower and Sword. 

May 21. At St. Kitts, Mr Samuel 
Steel, Assistant Surgeon of his Majesty's 
ship Salisbury. 

25. At Nicolaef, Captain Samuel Mof- 
fat, Impcrial Russian Navy. 

June 17. At Malta, Mr John Monro, 
of his Majesty’s ship Cambrian, eldest 
son of the late George Munro, Esq. of 
Glasgow. 

July 7 At Kingston, Upper Canada, 
in the 26th year of his age, Claude Scott 
Browne, Esq. Assistant Commissary-Ge- 
neral. 

12. At St. Ann’s, Barbadoes, Mrs Ciim- 
ming, relict of Captain Cumming, De- 
puty Assistant Quartermaster-General of 
that island, daughter of the late Baron 
de Bretton, of the island of St. Croix. 

27. At Corfu, Wm. Hamilton Camp- 
bell, of Winton, Esq. 

August 7. At Lisbon, Lady Maria J. 
Macdonell, widow of Lieutenant-General 
Alexander Macdonell of Lochgarry. 

12. At Fernacarry House, Roseneath, 
in his 23d year, Donald, second son of 
Captain Campbell. 

18. At Granite Place, near Aberdeen, 


‘William Duguid, Esq. formerly of Balti- 


more, North America. : 

19. At his brother’s house, of White- 
hill, Roxburghshire, Thomas Milne, Esq. 
Dryhope. 

20. At Peterculter, (where he had gone 
for the recovery of his health,) the Rev. 
David Gillatly, minister of the Shiprow 
Chapel, Aberdeen. 

21. At Peterhead, Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Right Rey. Bishop Torry, 
the 29th year of her age. 

— At Falkirk, Mr John Taylor, sur- 
geon. 

23. James, youngest son of Jas. Grant, 
Esq. of Bught, a youth, in his 18th year, 
who lost his life, while bathing in the 
river Lea, near Hertford College. 

24. At Edinburgh, Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Wharton, Esq, 
and of Lady Sophia Wharton. 

— At Duncan Gerard, 
Esq. son of the Jate Dr Gilbert Gerard, 
Professor of Divinity in the King’s Col- 
lege and University of Aberdeen. ‘ 

25. Mr Bartolozzi, (son of the celebra- 
ted engraver), himself in great estimation 
in the same line as his father, aged 64 
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96. At Burrowmuirhead, near Edin- 
burgh, Anne Fraser, wife of Major A. 
Rose. 

27. At Leith, James Pillans, second 
son of Mr W. Mowbray, merchant there. 

— At Viewficld House, near Dunbar, 
Mrs Burnet, spouse of Mr Burnet, of 
Viewfield House ; and, on the 13th, at 
the same place, Miss Henrietta Lawson, 
her sister. 

29. At her house in Warriston Cres- 
cent, Mrs Ann Margaret M‘Konochie, 
widow of the late Alexander M‘Konochie, 
Esq. one of the Commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s Customs in Scotland. 

— In Portland Place, London, Anne, 
the wife of Sir Jas. Graham, Bart. M. P. 
for Carlisle. 

28. At Ormiston, Mrs Jane Ferguson, 
daughter of the Hon. James Ferguson, 
Lord Pitfour. 

— Suddenly, Miss Cumming, Devehill. 
She was returning from King Street, Glas- 
gow, where she was suddenly taken ill, 
and sat down on the pavement in the 
Gallowgate. Some people carried her 
into a surgeon’s shop, where she imme- 
diately expired. 

30. At Tranent, David Aitken, in the 
23d year of his age, eldest son of Mr 
Win. Aitken, late merchant in Dunbar. 

— Suddenly, in a steam-boat on. his 
way to Helensburgh, Mr Jas. Marshall, 
woollen-yarn merchant, Glasgow. 

— At London, James Robinson Scott, 
F.R.S.E. F.L.S. late Senior President of 
the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, 
Lecturer on Botany, &c. 

31. Christian Paterson, daughter of Mr 
Andrew Paterson, writer, Albany Street, 
Edinburgh. 

— At Bourdeaux, Madame Moreau, 
widow of General Moreau. 

— At Perth, after a long and painful 
illness, Captain Duncan Dewar,, late of 
the 2Ist regiment. 

— At Dumbreck, near Glasgow, Miss 
Sophia Woddrop, daughter of the late 
John Woddrop, Esq. writer, Edinburgh. . 

— At Portobello, Mrs Wardrobe, of 
Charlotte Place, Edinburgh. 

Sept. 1. At Stirling, James, youngest 
son of the late Mr Randall, printer, and. 
bookseller. 

— At Glasgow, Mr George Cowan, 
wine and spirit merchant, 


— At London, Wm. Kinnajra, Esq. 
senior Magistrate of the Thames Police, _ 


2. At Edinburgh, Mr Benjamin Wa- 
ters, late merchant in Leith. 


3. At Borthwick-burnfoot, James 


Oliver, farmer there. 


4. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Margaret 
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Drummond, relict of George Haldane, of 
Gleneagles, Esq. 
5. At Haverfordwest, aged 92, Mr Ro- 
bert Rees. This veteran served in the 
fleet under Admiral Hawke, and after be- 
ing engaged in the reduction of Belleisle, 
Manilla, Martinico, St. Lucie, &c. lost 
an arm at the taking of Havannah, on 
board the Dragon. 
_ — At Edinburgh, John Hercy, Esq. 
of Hawthorn, Berkshire, Master of Arts 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Medical, and one of the 
Presidents of the Royal Physical Society 
of Edinburgh, and assistant to Dr Ha- 
milton, Physician of the Royal Infirmary, 
His death was occasioned by a puncture 
which he received when examining the 
morbid appearances of a dead body. His 
remains are deposited in the same grave 
with those of one of his respected coun- 
trymen, the son of Darwin, in the burial 
ground of Dr Duncan, senior, Professor 
of the Institutes of Medicine, and Physi- 
cian to his Majesty for Scotland. 
7. At Ashover, in Derbyshire, Mr Jas. 
Hay Milnes, midshipman in his Moje 
ty’s navy. 
— At her house, No. 22. Society, Miss 
Jean Belsches Brymer, eldest daughter of 
the late Rev. John Brymer, minister of 
the gospel at Marykirk. 
8. At Stirling, Mrs Chisholm, widow 
of Captain Chisholm, 42d regiment. 
— At Aberdeen, Mr James Reid, late 
commander of the Jean whaler of Aber- 
deen. 
— At Edinburgh, Miss Perry, aged 75. 
The admirable qualities of Miss Perry’s. 
heart were well known to.@ numerous 
circle of acquaintances; she was highly 
distinguished for piety, benevolence, and 
disinterested friendship ; there was some- 
thing indeed in every part of her charae- 
ter far surpassing the common. standard. 
of humanity. 
9. At the manse,,of Mid-Calder, Bu- 
phemia Hamilton, youngest daughter of, - 
the Rev. Dr Sommers., 
9.. At Annan, aged, six years, David. . 
Scott, youngest son of John, Dalgliesh, 
Esq, 


— At Valleyfield, in the stewartry of, 
Kirkcudbright, Miss. Maitland, eldest, . 
daughter and co-heiress of the late Alex- 
ander Maitland, Esq,,of Valleyfield.., 

— At, Leith, Bethea, youngest, daugh-. 
ter of Mr John Crawford, merchant there. 

10. At Great Malyern, Worcestershire,, . 
Captain Samuel Manafield, of the retired — 
invalids, and late of the 59th regiment. 

— At Versailles, in the G9th year of 
his age, of an aneurim,of the heart, after 
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a few hours illness, John Peter Adden- 
brooke, Esq. formerly Major in the 54th 
regiment of foot, Gentleman Usher to her 
late Majesty Queen Charlotte, Equerry 
to her late Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte, and retained upon the estab- 
lishment of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Saxe Coburg. 

— At Old Meldrum, in the 70th year 
of his age, Bailie George Cooper, pa- 
rochial schoolmaster of Meldrum for the 
long period of 41 years. 

— At White Thorn, Milnathort, Jane 
Whyte, wife of Mr William Morrison. 

— At Perth, Mary Whyte, spouse of 
Mr Evan M‘Gregor, merchant. 

1. At St Andrew’s, Mr William Edie, 
teacher. 

—In her house, North Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh, Mrs General George 
Cunninghame. 

— At Edinburgh, George Johnston, 
Esq. fourth son of the late David John- 
‘ston, Esq. of Lathisk. 

12. At Dumfries, Mr John Turner, 
surgeon, in the 23d year of his age. 

— At Drummuir, in the prime of life, 
Francis Reid Affleck, assistant surgeon in 
the Ist battalion 24th regiment N. I. Ma- 
dras establishment. 

— At his house, 36, Queen Street, 
Edinburgh, Mr John Forman, junior, 
writer to the signet. 

— At King Street, Borough Road, 
Southwark, Mrs Gillon, aged 48. 

13 At the manse of Morebattle, Tho- 
mas, son of the Rev. Walter Morrison. 

— At Glasgow, Mr John Wood, mer- 
chant. 
_ = At Balfron, the Rev. John Cooper, 
minister of the United Associate Congre- 
gation in that place. 

14. At Reigate, in Surry, Mrs Jean 

widow of the late George Pater- 
son, Esq. of East Sheen, Surrey, and 
eldest daughter of the late Joseph Cu- 
mine of Auchry, Esq. county of Aber- 


— At Cupar Fife, Mr Robert Philp, 
brewer ; also, on the 20th current, Mar- 
‘garet, his second daughter. 
_, 15. At Kirkton, Burntisland, 


‘Lowrié, wife of Mr John Lowrie, in- 


spector of Excise cutters, Leith. 
-— In the 79th year of her age, Mrs 

Janet Maxwell, wife of Mr Nathaniel 

Stevenson, merchant in Glasgow. 


At her ‘mother’s ‘house in Heriot 
Row, Miss Grace Donaldson, third daugh- 
ter of the late Alexander Donaldson, Esq. 
some time captain in the 36th regiment. 
— At Stewarton, Jean, youngest 


‘daughter of Mr Robert Carnduff, mer- 


chant there. 

16. At the manse of Ratho, Mrs Mar- 
garet Bethune, wife of the Rev. Dr Dun- 
can. 

At Queensferry; Mr William Mori- 
son. 

— At Dalkeith, of a lingering illness, 
Captain Hector M‘Lean, late of the 4th, 
formerly of the 10th royal veteran bat- 
talion. 

17. At Kirkaldy, Mrs Janet Brown, 
wife of Mr Richard Tosh, writer there. 

17. At Airdrie, after a few days illness, 
Mr John Cleland, 

— At Stockbridge, near Edinburgh, 
Mrs Lockart, widow of the Rev. Dr Wm. 
Lockart, late minister of St. Andrew's 
Church, Glasgow. 

19 At Ely, Isabella, daughter of Mr 

Spied, W. S. 
_— In her 76th year, the Dowager 
Landgravine Caroline of Hesse Homburg. 
Her Highness was daughter to the Land- 
grave Lewis IX, of Hesse Cassel, born 
March 2. 1746. She married, on the 
27th of September 1768, the late Land- 
grave Frederick Lewis of Hesse Hom- 
burg. 

— At Dunbar, Mary Ann, only daugh- 
ter of the late Mr V. Moinet, merchant 
in Edinburgh. 

20. At Glasgow, Captain Andrew F'ra- 
ser, late of the 92d regiment. 

21. At Montrose, Bailie Andrew Milne, 
in the 88th year of his age. 

25. At Whitevale, in the 18th year of 
her age, Miss Nancy M‘Lean, niece of 
Captain Francis M‘Lean, Whitevale. 

27. At Greenwich, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
William Frederick Machean, formerly a 
the 6th regiment of foot, youngest son 
the late General Forbes Macbean, of the 


Gordon, minister of Elgin. 
At Edinburgh, Mr John Scott, omer! 
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een. 
At Lennoxlove, Miss Lindcsay, royal artillery. 
daughter of the late Patrick Lindesay, Killed, in the engagement. with the 
ig as Esq. of Eaglescarnie. Arabs, at the capture of Beni Bocali, 
Pee es the Persian Gulf, John Gordon, assistant- 
r Bf surgeon in the service of the Hon. the 
East India Company, son of the Rev. W. 
i At Tunbridge, the Rev. Vicesimus 
i Printed by J. Ruthyen & Sons. 


